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I suprose there are few persons, or, at least, few shy persons, who 
have not experienced, at some time or other, the extreme awkwardness of 
being alone in a room at another person’s house when visitors who were 
perfect strangers have been shown in. All who have felt this, will, I am 
sure, sympathise with my feelings under these circumstances. I was 
staying last year in a country-house, and was left one afternoon entirely 
alone in the drawing-room; my host and some other guests, including 
my sister, were out riding, and my hostess was engaged up-stairs with 
one of her children who was ill. An afternoon to myself seemed rather 
a luxury after having been constantly with a large party, and, when the 
last sound of the horses’ hoofs had died away, I felt so safe from inter- 
ruption that I sat down to the piano—a thing I never do when any one 
is near to hear, for my sister plays and sings so well that no one would 
care to listen to my poor attempts, so that my musical performances are 
reserved entirely for my own private ear. 

I was in the midst of trying over some of my favourite airs in “ Don 
Giovanni,” when I was startled by the sound of wheels, followed by a 
loud ring at the door-bell. I remembered, however, that Mrs. Cameron 
had given orders that no one should be admitted, as she could not leave 
her little boy ; and, reassured, I proceeded with “ Batti, batti,” when, to 
my dismay, the door was thrown open, and “ Mr. Hervey” was an- 
nounced. I knew Mr. Hervey was expected that day, but had no idea 
that he was likely to arrive before dinner-time; indeed, I was sure I had 
heard Mr. Cameron say the carriage must meet the London train at six 
o'clock, and it was now only a little past three. What should bring him 
at this early hour? All this passed through my mind while we were 
exchanging bows, and I was apologising for Mr. and Mrs. Cameron’s 
absence. He then said it was he who should apologise for having arrived 
so much earlier than could have been expected, but, having come across 
country, he found there was no other train that would bring him till late 
in the evening. I fervently wished he had not come till midnight, rather 
than that I should have to entertain him a whole afternoon. I looked at 
the clock in despair. Only a little past three! The dinner hour was 
greeny half-past seven, but was oftener eight, and there was little 

ope that the riding party would return before seven—four long hours 
before me! I knew the ways of the house too well to hope that Mrs. 
Cameron would leave her little boy ; not that he was very ill, but restless 
and fretful enough not to be able to bear his mamma out of his sight, 
and she, I knew, would read “ Robinson Crusoe” to him till she was 
hoarse rather than give up her place to nurse or governess. If it had 
only been my sister, instead of me! Rose could always talk to any 
extent, and gentlemen always liked her, and never liked me. Why 
should they? I am neither pretty, nor amusing, nor accomplished. But 
I did not mean to speak of myself. My readers do not know me, nor, if 
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they did, would my opinion of myself be of | value to them. Ah, how 
I envied Rose! enjoying a canter over the turf, and talking and laughing 
with intimate friends, while I was set down to spend a whole afternoon 
with a stranger. He might possibly turn out as agreeable as any of our 
party, but then I was not the person to draw him out. 

His apologies were followed by a few remarks on the weather, to 
which I responded, and then came a pause. What should I say next ? 
I knew nothing of him but his name, and he did not know even so much 
of me. What could there be in common between us? I thought of the 
billiard-table ; but then he couldn’t play by himself, and I am such a 
poor player that it seemed to me it would be almost an insult to offer to 

y with him. There was croquet on the lawn, but that would not do 

two. I looked at the table: there were books of engravings, collec- 
tions of dried plants, a stereoscope ; but all these, and especially the last, 
which I always see double, bore me too much for me to attempt to amuse 
another person with them. My photograph-book! that, perhaps, might 
do better. Most people like to look at photographs even of persons 
whom they do not know, and my book had some views, as well as por- 
traits. If he came upon either a scene or a face that he knew (and every 
one has some mutual acquaintance) it might promote conversation, and 
help me out of my difficulties. I offered it to him, and he thanked me 
and took it, but turned over the pages in a careless, indifferent mauner, 
and I was disappointed to see how rapidly he was getting through it, 
when all at once, on turning over a leaf, he gave a great start, and sat 
looking at the photograph with an expression of the most intense inte- 
rest. Then he said, “ Do you know this place ?”’ 

It was a photograph of a ruined priory about thirty miles from the 
house where I was staying. 

** Southwood Priory,” 1 said. “No, I have never seen it; that photo- 
graph was given me by a gentleman who is staying here, who took it two 
or three years ago. It is one of the best amateur photographs I have ever 
seen; it must be a beautiful ruin.” 

“ It was a beautiful ruin,”, he said. “ It was pulled down a year ago.” 

* Pulled down !” I said. “Such a ruin as that! What sacrilege!” 

“ Sacrilege,” he repeated. ‘“ No, hardly that.” Then, after a pause, 
suddenly turning to me, he asked, “ Do you believe in ghosts ?” 

“ ] don’t know,” I answered, rather startled at the question. “ I have 
had no nal experience. I don’t think I have ever even heard a well- 
authenticated ghost story.” 

* Because,” he said, “I could tell you a story connected with those 
ruins which every one must allow to be strange enough, at all events, 
but I should not like to tell it to any one who would think it their duty 
to disbelieve ; it touches me too nearly.” 

“ Let me hear,” I said. “I am no professed disbeliever, and such 
stories always interest me very much.” 

He looked at me in silence for a few moments, and then began. 


About two years ago a friend of mine, Captain Markham, called on 
me, and told me he was going to be married immediately, and asked 
whether I would officiate on the occasion as best man. I readily agreed, 
but expressed myself a good deal surprised, having had no idea that such 
an event was probable, though we were very intimate, and had been still 
more so before he went into the army. He then told me he had been 
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engaged about six months, but, having nothing but his pay, and the lady 
not having a penny, her mother would not let it be considered an engage- 
ment; but she had lately, by the sudden death of a cousin, become 
heiress to some five or six thousand a year, so that the only bar to their 
union was entirely removed. 

“ Well,” I said, “ but you have not yet told me the lady’s name.” 

* Scott,” he said—‘ Mildred Scott. She is an only child, and her 
mother is a widow. Her uncle made a great deal of money by railwa 

lations, and bought a fine old place in Hampshire, called Southwood 
Priory. He died about a year ago, and was kind enough to insert his 
niece’s name in his will after his son’s, though, of course, with very little 
expectation but that his son would marry, and have heirs of his own. But 
his son was killed in a railway accident about two months ago, and 
Mildred is sole heiress of Southwood Priory, and five thousand a year. 
She will be of age on the 30th of April, and we shall be married early in 
May.” 

Teemeitoned him most warmly on his prospects, and asked whether 
Miss Scott was handsome. He said he could hardly call her handsome— 
he must leave me to judge for myself of her personal attractions—but 
added, that if I was not much struck with her at first sight, I must take 
her on trust, and believe that it was a face that would grow upon me 
daily. I assented, thinking of those lines of Hartley Coleridge’s, 


She is not fair to outward view, 


and wondered whether it was only her having ‘smiled on’? Markham 
that had made him think her so, or whether I should be able con- 
scientiously to say that I did not think her extremely plain. He told me 
he would let me ome when the day was fixed, and left me. 

A few days afterwards, I had a letter from him to say that Mrs. Scott 
objected to their wedding being in May: she had herself been married in 
May, and, having lost her husband a few months afterwards, she might 
be excused for having some superstition about it. He said he would not 
give way to such nonsense so far as to put off the marriage till June, so 
it was fixed for the 30th of April, which would be Miss Scott’s twenty- 
first birthday. 

Accordingly, on the 29th, I went down to Southwood. I found a 
carriage waiting for me at the station, and, after about an hour’s drive 
through beautifully-wooded country, we reached the Priory, an Eliza- 
bethan house of red brick, with stone-mullioned windows, approached 
from the road by a magnificent avenue of elms. On my arrival Markham 
met me in the hall, and took me into a pleasant morning-room, with an 
oriel window looking out on to a green sloping lawn. Mrs, Scott was 
sitting by the fire at work, and her daughter was down on the floor in the 
sunny window tying up bunches of primroses from a large basketful by 
her side. She got up when I entered, laughing and half blushing at 
being caught in such a lowly position, and came forward to shake hands 
with me in the most friendly manner, as if she wished to show me that 
By one who was a friend of Captain Markham’s must be welcome in her 

ouse. 

I was very much struck with her appearance, and most agreeably sur- 
prised, for, from what Markham had told me of her, I had expected to 
see a face but little removed from plainness. She was tall and slender, 
and had a beautiful figure: her features certainly were not good, except 
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her eyes, which were large, dark, and liquid, shaded by long black lashes, 
but with an expression in them that it is impossible to describe, though 
it is so impressed upon my mind that I can see it now. Her hair was 
the richest dark-brown, growing low over her forehead, drawn rather off 
her face, and arranged in thick braids at the back of her head. You look 
surprised at my remembering all these details: I can see her now as she 
stood before me then, and I believe I could describe every part of her 
dress, only aps it would not be in terms that ladies could understand. 
I am sure that, at any time, I should have been struck with her, though 
I have no doubt that after-circumstances impressed her appearance more 
strongly on my mind. 

After a little small-talk about the fineness of the weather and the 
beauty of the country through which I had driven from the station, 
Markham proposed a walk, and said he would take me over the grounds. 
“ But then,” he said, “ you must come, Mildred, to show the ruins and 
tell the story. You tell it so much better than I do; I suppose because 

u believe it more.” 

“J am not sure that I altogether believe it,” she said, “ only I don’t 
like people to laugh my ghost to scorn. I should never expect to see it 
myself, even if I were to go over the ruins at midnight, but I consider 
a insulted if any one disbelieves my story. I warn you of that, Mr. 
lervey.” 

I told her she might safely tell it to me, for there was nothing I liked 
better than a good ghost story, and she said, “ Then I'll get my hat at 
once, for I wanted to go to the church to take these primroses, which are 
to help in the decorations for to-morrow, and we can take the ruins on 
our way.” 


It was a beautiful spring day—one of those days that make us fancy 
that summer must be coming unusually early, in spite of our yearly ex- 
perience that such days are always followed by bitter east winds and hail 
showers. 

“ Not a time to see the ruins properly,” Markham observed. And, 
beautiful as they looked in the warm sunshine, the ground carpeted with 
primroses and violets, and,a few bluebells just coming into flower, and a 
narrow line of soft blue distant landscape seen through the ruined arches 
of the chapel, I could not but feel, that if we would have viewed fair 
Southwood aright, we should have visited it by the pale moonlight. The 
east end of the chapel and one of the transept windows were tolerably 
entire, and a few broken arches are still standing, but the convent itself 
was almost utter ruin, overgrown with brambles. Miss Scott seated her- 


self on a piece of ruined wall, and, setting down the basket of primroses 
by her side, began her tale. 


Southwood Priory was built just before the wars of the Roses, and 
continued very flourishing down to the reign of Henry VIII. No 
novices were received who were not of noble birth, and more than one 
prioress was of royal blood. It was richly endowed, and the lands in- 
creasing in value, it became one of the most opulent of the nunneries in 
the south of England, and was consequently one of the first which Henry 
VILL. (whom I shall always hate in spite of Froude) cast his greedy eyes 
— He bestowed a great part of the lands on a courtier named Sir 

umphrey de, Bohun, a man who professed himself a Protestant because 
he liked Church lands and court favour, but who was really of no religion 
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at all, and a cruel, hard-hearted man. He hada son and three brothers, 
and, failing his own heirs, the property was to go to his brothers and their 
heirs in succession. The nuns were ejected and the convent burnt to the 

ind, but the prioress refused to quit. ‘ It was not the king’s land,” 

said, “‘it was the Church’s; and the Church had committed it into her 
keeping, and she would maintain the trust to the last hour of her life.” 
And she kept her word. ‘The rest of the nuns returned to their homes, 
but she still lived amongst the ruins, with another old nun, who had never 
known any other home ; and here they stayed, subsisting on the charity 
of the poor people around, and going through all their services daily in 
their roofless cha But a hard winter came on, and the poor old nun 
died of cold in ruined cell, and the prioress, left alone, was almost 
starved to death, for the poor people, themselves starving, could give her 
little help. At last, in her extremity, she went to ask for alms at Sir 
Humphrey’s door. He was just riding out on a hunting expedition, and 
bade her, with many oaths, begone, or he would set his dogs at her. 

The prioress was a descendant of the Plantagenets, and worn out and 
starving as she was, she had still something of the spirit of her royal race 
left in her. She stood up before the knight, with eyes flashing from 
under her tattered hood, and said, “ Lay not a finger on me, bad man, or 
thou shalt bitterly rue this day. Know that thy day of power will be 
short, and my hour of revenge is near.”’ 

That evening, when the knight and his companions were sitting round 
the fire in the hall, “door shut and window barred,” suddenly the figure 
of the prioress appeared in the midst of them, without any one having 
seen her enter. She looked exactly the same as in the morning: her face 
pale and haggard, her eyes hollow and glittering, her dress soiled and 
ragged, but her tall form unbent; and standing before the knight, she 
said to him, ‘“‘ Humphrey de Bohun, thou hast laid thy sacrilegious hands 
upon the property of Holy Church ; thou hast killed and thou hast also 
taken possession ; thou callest these fair lands thine own, and thy son and 
thy brothers shall inherit them after thee; but none shall ever possess 
them in peace until restoration be made of that which is Holy Church's 
due. I hold these lands in her name, and I will claim that which is mine 
own.” With these words she vanished, and again no one saw the door 
open. Sir Humphrey rushed after her, furiously calling to his servants 
to know who had given admission to that old hag ; but all, in the greatest 
astonishment, denied having seen any one enter or leave the hall, and 
though they searched every corner of the house no traces of her could be 
found. The next morning the poor old prioress was found dead in her 
ruined cell, and from that time the country people, but more especially 
Sir Humphrey’s household, would go miles round sooner than go within 
sight of the ruins after nightfall; but nothing more was heard or seen of 
the ghost till the day twelvemonth from her first apparition, when she 
appeared again at the same time and place, and addressed Sir Humphrey 
in the same words. The following year she did not appear in the hall, as 
before, but in the morning the knight was found dead in his bed, and his 

“ly bore marks of strangulation. Several people in the house were 
tried for the murder, and a strict inquiry was instituted, but nothing was 
discovered which could implicate any one; moreover, no robbery had been 
committed, nor were there any traces of the room having been entered, 
the doors and windows having been barred inside, so that they had the 
Steatest difficulty in breaking into the room in the morning. Of course 
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in those days judge and jury were willing enough to concur in the 
common opinion that the ghost had strangled him, and so it was uni+ 
versally believed. 

Sir Humphrey’s son succeeded to the property, but was not allowed 
to enjoy it in peace, the ghost invariably appearing to him every year, 
till at last he met with the same mysterious fate as his father. He left 
no children, and was succeeded by his cousin, the son of Sir Humphrey's 
second brother, who pulled down the old haunted house and built the one 
that now stands. From this time the ghost was only seen once in every 
hundred years, but each time that she appeared the branch of the family 
then occupying the estate died out, till in the last century she appeared 
for the last time to the youngest brother’s descendant, an only daughter, 
who died in consequence, but whether from fright or from strangulation, 
does not seem to be exactly known. Since then the Priory has been in 
different hands, and has been sold two or three tithes over. When my 
uncle bought the place it had been for some a in Chancery; but the 


ghost seems to have disappeared with the Bohuns, for no one has ever 
seen her since, 


** But,”’ said Markham, “TI tell Mildred she’s not safe yet, for if the 
ghost only appeared once in a century, the hundred years may not be run 
out since she was last seen. The last Miss Bohun is supposed to be 
buried in the family vault, but there is neither name nor date on the 
tablet, so that the exact year when the ghost was last seen is not 
known.” 

“Oh, I am safe enough,” answered Miss Scott, gaily. ‘“ You know 
that a family ghost is quite an aristocratic appendage, and a descendant 
of the Plantagenets, who had visited the proud Bohuns for so many years, 
would never be likely to condescend to a common vulgar person like me, 
whose great-grandfather may have been a tinker, for anything I know to 
the contrary. Perhaps,’’ she added, smiling with an arch expression at 
Markham, “ when the Priory is yours, the old lady may think a man who 
had au ancestor killed at Naseby worthy of her notice ; but J am quite 
safe. However, there is no more time now to discuss her probable future 
intentions; I must go to the church, for my friends will be waiting for 
these primroses.” 

I think no one could have failed to admire Miss Scott as she appeared 
that evening, dressed in white muslin, with a red camellia in her hair and 
a flush of excitement in her cheeks, that seemed to soften her features, 
and make her look positively beautiful. She was extremely animated all 
dinner-time, and I was quite fascinated by her lively conversation ; but, 
as the evening wore on, her mood seemed to change, and she became 
subdued, and almost mournful. She was asked to sing, and she sat down 
to the piano and sang “ Schubert's Adieu,” an old favourite of mine. I 
am not fond of French poetry generally, but whether those words of 
Béranger’s are in themselves beautiful, or whether it is only from their 
being associated in my mind with the music, I can hardly tell. I never 
heard any one sing it as she did, and I could hardly bear to hear any one 
else sing it now. Her voice was a very rich full soprano, and had a 
pathos in it that almost brought the tears to my eyes, while several of 
the ladies, and Mrs. Scott especially, cried outright. 

“ You really mustn’t sing such melancholy songs, Mildred, on such a 
day as this,” said Markham ; “ you'll make us all quite low spirited.” 
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« That adieu was meant for her mother, Charles,” said Mrs. Scott, the 
tears still in her eyes. 

« Well, let us have something cheerful now, by way of restoration,” 

“ Why,” said Miss Scott, “it is vanity that makes me sing melancholy 
songs, because I know they suit my voice better than a lighter sort of 
musie; but I will do as you like.” 

And she sang “Jock o’ Hazeldean” with great spirit; but I agreed 
with her that mournful songs suited her best. Soon afterwards she said 
she was tired, and would go to bed. Markham went out into the hall to 
light her candle, and, as I was close to the open door, I heard him say to 
her, quoting the words of the song she had just sung : 

* Adieu jusqu’A laurore 
Du jour en qui j’ai foi, 
Du jour qui doit encore 
Me réunir & toi. 


That will be our wedding-day, Mildred.” 

And she looked up at him with such a smile! I never saw any face 
so lighted up by a smile as hers, 

Next morning I woke, as I often do, singing the words of the song I 
had heard the evening before; not, however, the “ Adieu,” which had 
impressed me so deeply, but “ Jock o’ Hazeldean,”’ which had hardly 
struck me at all, and the verse that [ was singing was, 

The church was deck’d at eventide, 

The tapers glimmered fair, 

And priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
But ne’er a bride was there. 


Iam not superstitious, but afterwards I could not help recurring to this 
cireumstanee, though I have often done the same thing before. 

When I went down stairs, I found all the party assembled in the 
dining-room, except Mrs. Scott, her daughter, and Markham. I had an 
instinctive feeling that something must be wrong, which was increased 
when, in a few minutes, Markham entered the room, and said, in a tone 
of evidently forced calmness, “ I must ask you to excuse Miss Scott. She 
has been rather overtired with all she did yesterday, and she prefers 
breakfasting quietly up-stairs. Mrs. Scott will stay with her.” 

I was quite sure this was not all; I could see signs of suppressed agita- 
tion in Markham’s countenance, and | observed that he touched nothing 
at breakfast, though he took things on his plate, and tried to appear to be 
eating. It was also evident that it was a great exertion to him to talk 
at all, and two or three times when he was spoken to he started, as if he 
had been entirely absorbed in his own chougtan I had no opportunity 
of making any inquiries, however, for he left the room before any one 
else had risen from table, merely telling us that the carriages were ordered 
at eleven o'clock, and as the whole party could not be taken at once, some 
of us must set out early. After breakfast all the ladies retired, having, 
I suppose, a fresh toilet to make, and the rest of us lounged about and 
amused ourselves as well as we could till the carriages came. I was one 
of the first to go, and was consequently prepared for having some time 
to wait; but at last all the party were assembled, all the neighbours who 
were invited had arrived, the church was full of spectators, and yet neither 
the bride and bridegroom nor Mrs. Scott made their appearance. For 
some time people conversed in whispers, admiring the decorations of the 
church, and discussing the bridesmaids’ costume ; but as the minutes wore 
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on and no one came, a silence stole gradually over the company, and | 
could see that everybody was getting as uneasy as I felt myself. It was 
almost twelve o’clock too, so there was reason for uneasiness on that score, 
if on no other. I went on singing to myself “But ne’er a bride was 
there '” and the more I tried to think of another tune, the more it ran in 
my head. At last the sound of wheels was heard. “ There they are !” 
exclaimed everybody, and there was an instant brightening up. The 
uncle who was to give her away went forward to meet her at the door, 
the bridesmaids arranged themselves in order, ready to close in in proces- 
sion behind her, and all eyes were eagerly turned to the door. 

‘Good gracious! how ill she looks!” said a lady behind me, and I 
looked up. 

She did look ill indeed. The dead white of the bridal dress is not the 
most becoming costume possible, and I have seen more than one pretty 
bride look almost plain on her wedding-day, but in this instance it was 
something more. Have you ever seen a snow mountain at sunset? Do 
you know how, when the rose tint fades, it assumes at first a green, corpse- 
like appearance before it returns to its usual pure silver? The change in 
Miss Scott’s face, from the brilliant flash of excitement that it had worn 
the evening before, to the death-like whiteness that had come over it now, 
seemed to me just such a change. But it was not only that she was 
deadly pale; her eyes, when they met mine, had a strange, startled, ter- 
rified expression, such as I have never seen in any one before or since, 
and she seemed to breathe with great difficulty. ‘Another circumstance 
struck me too: round her neck she wore a broad piece of black velvet, 
fastened with a diamond brooch. Could the velvet be worn only to 

set off the diamonds? It seemed to me an unusual ornament for a bride. 
' ‘The service began almost immediately, as it was nearly twelve. o'clock, 
and the bride repeated her part without any hesitation, but in a voice 
that seemed to me to have a stifled sound, and was so different from her 
yesterday's voice that I could scarcely help thinking the band round her 
neck must be too tight for her. 

The ring had been put on, and the service was almost over, when all 
at once the bride gave a faint cry, and then fell back in a strong convul- 
sive fit. I caught her in my arms as she fell, and then Markham and I 
carried her into the vestry, and laid her down upon the floor. I said, 
“ Let me unfasten this band—lI believe it is choking her;’’ and, before 
he could prevent me, 1 had unclasped the brooch. Imagine my horror 
to see upon her delicate white throat black marks of fingers, as if a hand 
had clutched it! I looked at Markham in astonishment. He only shook 
his head. 

“ Why don’t you send for a doctor?” I asked. 

“ It’s of no use,” he said; “nothing can be done. Send away those 
people ; that’s all I want.” 

* Yes, ask them to go,” said Mrs. Scott, who was sitting on the floor 
rubbing her daughter’s cold hands. Both, I thought, seemed strangely 
despairing. What could it all mean? In the church | found the greatest 
confusion ; one lady half fainting, another in hysterics, all the bridesmaids 
sobbing. I told them that I thought that, under the circumstances, the 
kindest thing we could do would be to go away as quickly as possible. 
All agreed to this, and the neighbours went straight home, while the others 
returned to the Priory, that they might prepare to go by the next train. 
In spite of Markham’s objection, I also begged that a doctor might be 
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sent for, and] then returned to the vestry to tell them what I had 
done. 

She was now lying so perfectly motionless on the ground that at first 
I thought she was dead; but while I was speaking to Markham she gave 
a faint moan, then opened her eyes, and said, in a voice weaker and more 
choked than before, “‘ Are you there, Charley?” Then, as he bent over 
her, I just caught the “ne “Take me home to die.” Between us we 
lifted her into the carriage, and, when we reached the Priory, I helped 
him to carry her to her room. I asked him whether I might stay till the 
evening, and he said, “ Do; I shall be glad to know that you are at 
hand. Stay all night if you can.” 

I never remember any day that seemed so long as that. Each time 
that I looked at my watch I could scarcely believe that it had not 
stopped, it seemed to have got on so slowly. By three o’clock the last 
of the company had departed, and I was left alone. Sometimes I wan- 
dered about the grounds, sitting down amongst the ruins, where we had 
sat the day before, thinking over the ghost story that Miss Scott had 
told, and wondering whether it could have any connexion with the morn- 
ing’s strange mystery. Then I went in-doors, and sat in my own room, 
listening for every sound, as Mrs. Markham’s room was near mine, but I 
could hear nothing. Late in the afternoon I met the doctor, who, having 
been out when he was sent for, had not arrived till then. 1 waited about 
to waylay him as he went away, and asked him what he thought of his 
— He shook his head, saying, “ It’s the most extraordinary case 

ever saw. I don’t mind confessing to you that it baffles me entirely, 
and, what’s more, I am quite sure there is some mystery that they are 
concealing from me; I saw it in their manner, but goat get nothing 
out of them. But, whatever the cause of her illness may be, I don’t 
think, from the state she is in now, that she can live many hours.” 

This was but a confirmation of my own fears, but yet it was a great 
shock to hear it. After the doctor’s departure I was summoned to my 
dinner, which I ate, of course, in solitude, hurrying over it as I always 
do when I am alone, though after the cloth was removed, and I was left 
sitting alone in the great dark dining-room, I wished that I had lingered 


‘ over it more, that it might have helped to pass away some of the long 


and dreary evening that was before me. Finding the solitude of the 
dining-room intolerable, I returned to my own room. It was getting 
dark, and the evening felt damp and chilly ; I lighted the fire and candles, 
and tried to read to pass away the time; but it was impossible. I could 
do nothing but go over in my mind the events of the last two days; and 
at last I threw away my book in despair, and, sitting down before the 
fire, abandoned myself to my own melancholy thoughts, till at last, I be- 
lieve, I fell asleep in my chair. 

When I woke I found the fire nearly burnt out; I stirred it up, 
looked at my watch, and finding it was twelve o'clock, determined to go 
to bed. I first opened the door and listened, but could hear no sound. 
I then went to the window to close the shutters; the night was misty, 
but not so dark but what I could see the ruins of the Priory, which were 
Opposite to my window, and I stood for some minutes looking at them, 
till I was roused by a knock at the door, and Markham entered. 

One glance at his face was sufficient answer to my unspoken question, 
then he said, “ It’s over now; she is dead, and I can even be thankful 
that her sufferings are at an end.” 
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He sat down by the fire; I took a chair opposite to him, and after a 
short silence he went on, though as if he was making a great effort : 

“It is right that you should know all that has happened, though it is 
so painful to me to speak of it that I hardly know how to tell you, 
Yesterday morning, early, Mrs. Scott sent for me, and told me that her 
daughter had been very much terrified by a frightful apparition which she 
had seen in the night, and was so ill now that she hardly thought her fit 
for the wedding to take place. ‘ But you don’t mean,’ I exclaimed, quite 
angrily, ‘that she thinks she has seen the ghost she was talking about 
yesterday? Why, what nonsense that is; she must have been dream- 
ing.’ ‘So I have tried to persuade her,’ answered Mrs. Scott ; ‘but I 
can do nothing with her. Will you go to her, and see what your influ- 
ence will do?’ I went to her accordingly, very indignant at what I 
thought her folly ; but was disarmed when I saw her. She looked, I 
think, even worse than when you saw her afterwards; sitting back in an 
arm-chair, wrapped in a large shawl, that was drawn up close round her 
throat, her eyes closed, her hair unbrushed and tangled, half hanging 
down on the white pillow on which her head was resting. She opened 
her eyes when she heard my step, but for the first time since I knew her 
she had no smile to greet me with. ‘ My dear child,’ I said, ‘ what is 
the matter?’ ‘Iam dying,’ she said, in that strange choked voice you 
must remember. ‘ Impossible!’ I said. ‘ You have had some bad dream 
that has frightened you; you will soon be better.’ She laid her hand on 
my arm as I knelt down by her chair, and said, faintly, ‘ It was no dream ; 
it was all real. I saw her—the ghost we talked about yesterday—she 
came into my room last night. You know I am not fanciful, nor easily 
frightened, so you must not refuse to believe me. I had not been asleep, 
but I was lying with my eyes closed, when I became conscious of some- 
thing dark between me and the window, and opening my eyes I saw a 
figure standing by my bedside. It did not look like what one hears 
ghosts described ; 1 thought it was a living person, though I had heard 
no sound of any one entering the room, and the light was so imperfect 
that I could only see a dark figure. ‘“ Who's there?” I asked. There 
was no answer at first, and just.then the moon shone out and lighted up 
the figure, so that I could see her quite plainly. She was dressed in 
black, like a nun, with a tattered hood over her head, and some loose locks 
of grey hair fell out from under it. Her face was very pale and withered- 
looking, and her eyes—I shall never forget them as they glared on me. 
For a long time, it seemed to me, perhaps it was nearly a minute, she 
did not speak, only glared on me with a sort of fiendish malignity, while 
I felt as if her eyes, being fixed on me, took from me all power of speak- 
ing or moving. Then she said, almost in the same words that I told you 
yesterday, “ Hast thou taken possession of these lands of mine? Know 
that thou shalt never enjoy them, nor shall any possess them in peace, 
until the sacrilege be sans | for and restoration made.” And then she 
made a clutch at my throat with her bony fingers, and I remember 
nothing more till I found myself lying in bed in broad daylight. I tried 
to think at first that it was all a horrible dream; but when I looked in 
the glass, and saw these marks upon my neck, I knew it had really 
happened.’ It was impossible for me now any longer to try to persuade 
her that it was a dream, though I could scarcely believe in the reality of 
it myself,” continued Markham; “ but when she unfastened her shawl, 
and showed me those black marks upon her throat, I could say nothing. 
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I tried to soothe her, telling her she would soon be better; but she only 
shook her head sadly. Then she said that if she could get to church she 
should like the avalon still to take place, because then the Priory would 
be mine, and she knew I would do as she wished with it. She said it 
might be turned either into an almshouse or a hospital; she believed 
there was money enough to endow it, and she thought it would be both 
rash and wicked to attempt to keep it, after all that had happened. 
After she had spoken to me she seemed to revive a little, and I felt more 
hopeful about her, till we were in church; from that time I saw there was 
no hope, and her suffering was so great for the last few hours that I was 
thankful when she sank into unconsciousness. Her head was resting on 
my shoulder when she died. Neither her mother nor I knew when it 
was; I only felt her hand grow cold. Come in and take a last look at 
her,” he added, after a pause. “I think if you see her now, it will take 
away the painful impression that your last sight of her must have left on 
your mind.” 

‘ I followed him into the room where she lay, and I am glad I did take 
that last look at her. She seemed to be at rest now, after her suffering, 
and her face looked beautiful ; her eyes closed, her features composed, the 
lips parted, almost with a smile; her husband had placed her bridal 
bouquet in her folded hands. It seemed to me then that the last change 
had come over the snow mountain; the rose flush and the death hue had 
both passed away, and it had returned to its original silver purity. 


Mr. Hervey stopped. He had spoken the last words more as if think- 
ing aloud than addressing me; now he looked up at me, and coloured 
slightly, as if his feelings had led him to say more than he had intended 
to such a perfect stranger. 

“ And now my story is finished,” he said, ‘and I must ask you not to 
criticise and be incredulous; for, whatever you may think, it was a terrible 
‘reality to me at the time, and it has made an impression which will never 
be effaced from my mind.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, I am not going to criticise,” I said. “I % ° prefer be- 
lieving everything, whether it is natural or supernatural, But I should 
like to hear something more, though you say you have come to the end 
of your story. What has become of Captain Markham, and what has he 
done with his dangerous property?” 

‘* Different plans were proposed,” said Mr. Hervey, “ but I believe that 
the one he and Mrs. Scott decided on, as least spoiling the fine old house, 
was to make it a home for poor ladies who are unable to work for their 
living. Markham only stayed there long enough to arrange it all, and 
then went with Mrs. Scott to the south of France for her health; but 
she never recovered the shock of her daughter's death, and died last 
winter at Pau. Since then he has been travelling about, and I believe 
he is now going to the East, but I have never heard of him since he 
wrote to tell me of Mrs. Scott’s death. I always hope I may hear that he 
is married again, but I am afraid it will be a long time before he recovers 
his poor bride’s death sufficiently to allow him to think of such a thing.” 

1t would be of little interest to the reader to know how the rest of the 
afternoon passed ; suffice it to say, that the time I had looked forward to 
with so much dread passed by so fast and so pleasantly with my new ac- 
quaintance, that it was with great regret that I saw the riding-party re- 
turn nearly an hour sooner than I had expected them. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BAST LYNNE.” 
Part THe TWENTY-FIFTH. 

1. 


A CROWD OF MEMORIES. 


Bur for mismanagement, how smoothly things might go on! That 
a great deal of mismanagement does exist in the world, is certain ; and 
it is equally certain that much of it might be avoided with a little care. 
That telegraphic despatch which Lord Averil had deemed well to send, 
and which had not been sent any too soon, did not reach George Go- 
dolphin for hours and hours. 

lt was taken to his lodgings between nine and ten at night, some 
two hours after the despatching of it by Lord Averl. A delay there, 
you will say, but that, as it proved, was of no consequence: had it 
flown up on the wings of the wind, been delivered at the same moment 
that it left Prior’s Ash, George would not have had it. 

George that day had gone out to dinner. He had made acquaintance 
with the agents of the Calcutta house, and had accepted a dinner en- 
gagement with one of them at his country residence, a few miles from 
town. Consequently, when the despatch arrived, there was nobody to 
receive it but George’s landlady; a worthy old person, who, as the 
saying runs, has seen better days, and never thought she should have 
to let rooms for a living. 

Now Mrs. Clark—for that was her name—had an invincible horror 
of telegraphic despatches. She had never received but two in her life: 
the one had told her of the drowning by accident of her only son ; the 
other of the sudden death of. her husband. Rather confused in her 
association of cause and effect, it was perhaps natural that she should 
henceforth connect these despatches with every kind of imaginative 
ill, and loudly express her conviction that the greatest bane ever in- 
vented for society was the electric telegraph. 

The man arrived at her door with the despatch, and the servant went 
to her mistress. “ A telegrum come for Mr. George Godolphin, mum : 
sixpence to pay, and a book to sign.”’ 

rs. Clark was struck nearly dumb with terror: for some minutes 
she flatly refused to touch it or to sign the book: and she and the 
man, who was called in, had a wordy argument. At length the man 
managed to get the signature and the sixpence, and he went out, 
leaving the despatch on the table. 

“There's death in it, Betsy, as sure as that we are here!” observed 
Mrs. Clark, gazing at it as it lay, but not taking it in her hands. 

Betsy was dubious. “In my last place, mum, a gentleman used to 
have them telegrums continual, and they could have had nothing but 
fun in "em, by the way he'd laugh over ’em.” 

“ Take it up-stairs, Betsy, and put it on Mr. Godolphin’s dressing- 
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table,’ was her mistress’s order. “ Don’t put it in too conspicuous a 
place, for his eyes to light on it all at once ; hide it partially : and we'll 
prepare him a little, poor gentleman, before he goes up.” 

Betsy obeyed orders to the letter. Naturally an obedient servant, 
as servants run, she was also willing to spare pain—if there was pain 
to be spared—-to Mr. George Godolphin. ee had a pleasant 
manner to those who waited on him; poor though he now was, he had 
also a generous hand; and Betsy believed there could not be such a 
gentleman as he in all the world. She stood before the dressing-table, 
and looked about for a place “not too conspicuous,” trying various 
situations to leave it in. Finally she put it flat on the white toilette- 
cover, and placed his glass shaving-pot upon it, so that only the sides of 
the despatch could be seen beyond. 

And Mrs. Clark herself sat up to warn him. She believed, con- 
siderate old lady, that nobody could accomplish that delicate mission 
with the skill that she could—warn him sufficiently and yet not frighten 
him: and she sat up in her good nature to do it. 

It was past eleven when George came in. She hastened out of the 
parlour and caught him as he was lighting his candle, which was placed 
ready on the mahogany slab. 

“There’s something come for you to-night, sir; 1 paid sixpence. 
Not a letter, something else. You'll see it on your dressing-table, sir: 
I have had it placed there: and I thought Id sit up to tell you of it, 
before you went up yourself.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied George. 

He bounded up the stairs and entered his sitting-room, giving nota 
second thought to the communication of Mrs. Clark. That it could be 
a telegraphic despatch from home never so much as crossed his imagi- 
nation. The poor old lady’s considerate caution had defeated its own 
ends: if she had but spoken out! George was in the height of his 
- yatea for departure, and parcels and letters were arriving for 

im continually. Two letters, which had come by the evening post, 
were on the mantelpiece. He stayed to read them, and then went into 
his bedroom. 

Now it happened that a small parcel had also come for George that 
evening, and had been placed by Betsy on his dressing-table : the fact 
was not known to Mrs. Clark, and had probably been forgotten by the 
girl herself. But as George laid down his candle his eyes fell on this 
small parcel: and what more natural than that he should suppose it 
was the “something” alluded to by Mrs. Clark? He did suppose it, 
and he wondered at the old lady’s intimation of having “ sat up to tell 
him of it,” but he let it slip from his mind. 

George tore the paper that enclosed the parcel, and found it to con- 
tain a specimen necktie, which he had ordered to be sent. After 
that he went to bed, never having seen the despatch so quietly lying 
there. 

Winter mornings are dark ; very dark in London ; and nine o’clock 
had struck before George rang for his shaving water. It was brought, 
and in taking up the glass pot, George for the first time saw what was 
under it. “ Halloa!” he cried. 

He tore it open ; he read the ominous words from Viscount Averil. 
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In another moment he was shouting down the stairs, astonishing 
Betsy, alarming Mrs. Clark, who came out of an upper room in a 
nightcap. 

“ When did this despatch come ? Why was I not told of it?” 

Alas! of what use was the explanation now ?—that he had been told 
of it, if he could but have understood. Of what use to reproach Mrs, 
Clark ?—it could not recal the wasted hours; and the old lady had 
done her best according to her own feeble judgment. 

Without the loss of an unnecessary moment, without breakfast, 
George Godolphin hastened to the railway station, and found himself 
just in time to miss an express train that would have carried him direct 
to Prior’s Ash. Chafing at the delay he was condemned to, at his 
own impatience, at the misapprehension with regard to the despatch, 
chafing at the general state of things altogether, George could only 
bend to circumstances, and he did not arrive at Prior’s Ash until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

The first person he saw at the terminus was Lord Averil. That 
nobleman, wondering at George’s non-appearance, believing that Maria 
was getting nearer to death with every hour, had come to the conclu- 
sion that by some mischance his message had miscarried; and he had 
now gone to the station to send another. Lord Averil linked his arm 
within George’s, and they walked rapidly away through the suow that 
lay on the path. 

Yes, he, the Viscount Averil, Peer of the Realm, linked his arm 
with George Godolphin’s, who had so very near been held up to the 
virtuous British public as a candidate for a free passage to Australia. 
Somehow, George had slipped through that danger and was a gentle- 
man still: moreover, he was Lord Averil’s brother-in-law, and it was 
the earnest wish of that nobleman that general society shoyld forget 
that little mistake in George’s life as heartily as he did. He explained 
as he walked along: that Maria had got rapidly worse all at once; 
that it was only within a few hours that immediate danger had shown 
itself. 

Still George could not understand it. He had left his wife, sick 
certainly, but not, as he believed, seriously ill; he had supposed her 
to be busy in her preparations for the voyage: and now to be told 
that she was dying! No, George could not understand it, and scarcely 
believed it. If this was so, why had Maria not sent for him before ? 

Lord Averil was unable to give him more explanatory information. 
It was only the evening before that Cecil had called upon her, called 
accidentally, and learned it, he said. It was only that morning, as 
Lord Averil had now heard, that Mr. Hastings and his family had 
learned it. Until that morning, nay until an hour or two ago, Maria 
herself had not imagined the danger to be so near: and she heartily 
thanked Lord Averil for having had the forethought to telegraph. 

“Snow must have known it,” remonstrated George. 

“JT think not. I was talking to him to-day, and he expressed his 
surprise at the disorder’s having suddenly increased in this rapid 
manner.” 

“ What is the disorder?” asked George. “ My wife had no disorder 
—except weakness.” 
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« T suppose that is it—weakness.” 

« But weakness does not kill!” 

“ Yes it does. Sometimes.” 

Margery was standing at the door when they reached the gate, pos- 
sibly looking out for her master, for she knew the hours of the arrivals 
of the train. The windows of the sitting-room faced that way, and 
George’s eyes naturally turned on them. But there was no sign of 
busy life, of gS occupation, the curtains hung in their undis- 
turbed folds, the blinds were partially down. 

“T will just ask how your wife is now, and whether Cecil is here,” 
said Lord Averil, following George up the path. 

No, Lady Averil and Miss Bessy Godolphin had left about ten 
minutes before, Margery said. My Lady Godolphin, who had drove 
up in her carriage and come in for a quarter of an hour, she had left; 
and Miss Rose Hastings, who had been there the best part of the 
morning, had also left. Mrs. George Godolphin seemed a trifle better, 
inclined to sleep, tired out, as it were; and she, Margery, didn’t 
wonder at it with such a heap of visitors: she had give ’em a broad 
hint herself that her mistress might be all the better for an hour's 

uiet. 
: Lord Averil departed. George flung his railway-wrapper on a chair 
and hung his hat up in the little hall: he turned his face, one of 
severity then, on Margery. 

“Ts your mistress so very ill ?” 

“T don’t see that she can be much worse, sir. When Mr. Snow 
went out just now he said she was better. She is better than she was 
in the morning, or she couldn’t be sitting up.” 

“And now, Margery, why was I not sent for earlier? The blame 
must lie with you.” 

“J can’t help it, sir: you must blame me if you will. Why, Mr. 
George,”’ she continued, raising her voice in a tone of defence, “if I 
had had a thought that she was coming on to be like this, do you 
suppose I should not have sent? Yesterday morning, when she was 
worse, I said master ought to be writ to, and she said she’d write her- 
self. She did write, but she didn’t get it ready till evening, and my 
Lord Averil, he telegraphed. It is only this morning, sir, that down- 
right danger has come on.” 

“She cannot be so very ill as they would imply; she cannot be 
beyond hope,”’ he cried, in an impassioned tone. 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know,” answered Margery, willing, perhaps, to 
soothe the facts to him by degrees, as Mrs. Clark had been by the 
telegraphic message. ‘She is certainly better than she was in the 
morning. She is sitting up.” 

George Godolphin was of a hopeful nature. Even those few words 
seemed to speak to his heart with a certainty. ‘“ Not there, sir,” in- 
terposed Margery, as he — the door of the sitting-room. “ But 
it don’t matter,” she added: “you can go in that way.” 

He walked through the room and opened that of the bed-chamber. 
Would the scene ever leave his memory ? The room was lighted more 
by the blaze of the fire than by the daylight, for curtains partially 
covered the windows, and the winter's oa afternoon was already 
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merging into twilight. The bed was at the far end of the room, the 
dressing-table near it. The fire was on his right as he entered, and 
on a white-covered sofa, drawn before it, sat Maria. She was partially 
dressed and wrapped in a light Cashmere shawl; her cap was untied, 
and her face, shaded though it was by its brown hair, was all too 
visible in the reflexion cast by the firelight. 

Which was the most colourless—that face, or the white cover of the 
sofa ? ee Godolphin’s heart stood still as he looked upon it and 
then bounded on with a rushing leap. Every shadow of hope had 
gone out of him. 

Maria had not heard him, did not see him; he went in gently. By 
her side on the sofa lay Miss Meta, curled up imto a ball and fast 
asleep, her hands and her golden curls on her mamma’s*knee. ‘With 
George’s first step forward, Maria turned her sad sweet eyes towards 
him, and a faint cry of emotion escaped her lips. 

Before she could stir or speak, George was with her, his protecting 
arms thrown round her, her face gathered to his breast. What a 
contrast it was! she so wan and fragile, so near the grave, he in all 
his manly strength, his fresh beauty. Miss Meta woke up, recognised 
her papa with a cry and much commotion, but Margery came in and 
carried her off, shutting the door behind her. 

Her fair young face—too fair and young to die—was laid against 
her husband’s ; her feeble hand lay caressingly in his. The shock to 
George was very great ; it almost seemed that he had already lost her ; 
and the scalding tears, so rarely wrung from man, doused down his 
cheeks and fell on her face. 

“Don't grieve,” she whispered, the tears raining from her own eyes. 
“Oh, George, my husband, it is a bitter thing to part, but we shall 
meet again in heaven, and be together for ever. It has been so weary 
here ; the troubles have been so great !” 

He steadied his voice to speak. “The troubles have not killed you, 
have they, Maria ?” 

“Yes, I su it has been so. I did try and struggle against 
them, but—lI don’t know--—Oh, George!” she broke out in a wail- 
ing tone of pain, “if I could but have got over them and lived !—if I 
could but have gone with you to your new home!” 

George sat down on the sofa where Meta had been, and held her to 
him in silence. She could hear his heart beat; could feel it bounding 
against her side. 

“It will be a better home in heaven,” she resumed, laying her poor 
pale face upon hisshoulder. “You will come to me hee Gob ; 
shall but go on first a little while: all the pains and the cares, the 
heart-burnings of earth, will be forgotten, and we shall be together in 
happiness for ever and ever.” 

e dropped his face upon her neck, he sobbed aloud in his anguish. 
Whatever may have been his gracelessness and his faults, he had loved 
his wife ; and now that he was losing her that love was greater than 
it had ever been : some pricks of conscience may have been mingled 
with it too! Who knows? 

“ Don’t forget me quite when I am gone, George. Think of me 
sometimes as your poor wife who loved you to the last: who would 
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have stayed with you if God had let her. When first I began to see 
that it must be, that I should leave you and Meta, my heart nearly 
broke: but the pain has grown less, and I think God has been recon- 
ciling me to it.” 

“ What shall I do ?—what will the child do without you ?”’ broke 
from his quivering lips. 

Perhaps the thought crossed Maria that he had done very well with- 
out her in the last few months, for his sojourns with her might be 
counted by hours instead of by days: but she was too generous to 
allude to it; and the heartaching had passed. “ Cecil and Lord Averil 
will take Meta,” she said. “ Let her stay with them, George! It 
would not be well for her to go to India alone with you.” 

The words surprised him. He did not speak. 

“Cecil proposed it yesterday. They will be glad to have her. I 
dare say Lord Averil will speak to you about it later. It was the one 
great weight left upon my mind, George—our poor child, and what 
could be done with her: il’s generous proposal removed it.” 

“ Yes,”’ said George, hesitatingly. “ For a little while ; perhaps it 
will be the best thing. Until I shall get settled in India. But she 
must come to me then; I cannot part with her for good.” 

“For good? No. But, George, you may—it 1s possible’’—she 
seemed to stammer and hesitate—“ you may be forming new ties. In 
that case you would care less for the loss of Meta——”’ 

“Don’t talk so!” he passionately interrupted. “ How can you 
glance to such things, Maria, in these our last moments ?”’ 

She was silent for a few minutes, weeping softly. “ Had this part- 
ing come upon me as suddenly as it has upon you, I might have 
started from the very thought with horror: but, George, I have had 
nothing else in my own mind for weeks but the parting, and it has 
made me look at the future as I could not else have looked at it. Do 
not blame me for saying this: I must allude to it, if I am to speak of 


_ * Meta. I can understand how full of aversion the thought is to you 





now: but, George, it may come to pass.” 

“T think not,” he said, and his voice and manner had changed to 
grave deliberation. “If I know anything of myself, Maria, 1 shall 
never again marry.” 

“It is not impossible.” 

“No,” he assented, “ it is not impossible.” 

Her heart beat a shade quicker, and she hid her face upon him so 
that he could not see it. When she spoke again, it was with difficulty 
he could catch the whispered words. 

“I know how foolish and wrong it is for a dying wife to extract any 
promise of this nature from her husband: were I to say to you, Do not 
again marry, it would be little else than a wicked request ; and it would 
prove how my thoughts and passions must still cling to earth. Bear 
with me while I speak of this, George: J am not going to be so 
wicked : but—but # 

itation ——— her voice. Her bosom heaved, her breath nearly 
left her, and she had to catch it in . He saw that this was mental 
emotion, not bodily weakness; and he waited until it should pass 
stroking the hair from her brow with his gentle hand. 
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“ My darling, what is it ?” | 

“ But there is one promise that I do wish to beg of you,” she re. 
sumed, mastering her emotion sufficiently to speak. “If—if you 
should marry, and your choice falls upon one—upon her—then, in that 
-~ do not seek to have Meta home; let her remain always with 

il.” 

A pause: broken by George. ‘“ Of whom do you speak, Maria ?”’ 

The same labouring of the breath; the same cruel agitation ; and 
they had to be fought with before she could bring out the words. 

“Of Charlotte Pain.” 

“Charlotte Pain!’’ echoed George, shouting out the name in 

rise. 

“TI could not bear it,” she shivered. ‘“ George, George! do not 
make her the second mother of my child! I could not bear it; it 
seems to me that I could not even in my grave bear it! Should you 
— her, promise me that Meta shall not be removed from Ashly- 

a ve 

if Maria,” he quietly said, “I shall never marry Charlotte Pain.” 

“You don’t know. You may think now you will not, but you can- 
not answer for yourself. George! she has helped to kill me. She 
must not be Meta’s second mother.” 

He raised her face so that he could see it: his dark blue eyes met 
hers searchingly, and he took her hand in his as he gravely spoke. 

“She will never be Meta’s second mother: nay, if it will be more 
satisfactory, I will say she never shall be. By the esae that perhaps 
even I may some day attain to, I say it. Charlotte Pain will never be 
ee second mother, or my wife: and I affirm it in the presence of 

She did not answer in words. She only nestled a little nearer to him 
in gratitude; half in repentance, perhaps, for having doubted him. 
George resumed in the same grave tone: 

“ And now, Maria, tell me what you mean by saying that Charlotte 
Pain has helped to kill you.” 

A crimson flush came over her wan face, and she contrived to turn 
it from him again, so that her eyes were hidden. But she did not 
speak quite at first. 

“Tt all came upon me together, George,” she murmured at length, 
her tone one of loving tenderness, in token that she was not angry 
now; that the past, whatever may have been its sins against her, any 
or none, was forgiven. “ At that cruel time when the blow fell, when 
‘I had nowhere to turn to for comfort, then I also learnt what Prior’s 
Ash had been saying, about—about Charlotte Pain. George, it seemed 
to wither my very heart; to take the life out of it. I had so loved 
you ; I had so trusted you: and to find—to find—that you loved her, 
not me——” 

“ Hush!” thundered George, in his emotion. “I never loved any 
but you, Maria. I swear it.” 

“'Well—well. It seems that I do not understand it. I—I could 
not get over it,” she continued, passing her hand across her brow 
where the old aching pain had come momentarily again, “and I fear 
it has helped to kill me. It was so cruel, to have suffered me to 
know her all the while.” 
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George Godolphin compressed his lips. He never spoke. 

“But, George, it is over; it is buried in the past; and I did not 
intend to mention it. I should not have mentioned it but for speaking 
of Meta. Oh, let it go; let it pass: it need not disturb our last hour 
together.” 

“Tt appears to have disturbed you a great deal more than it need 
have done,” he said, a shade of anger in his tone. 

“Yes, looking back, I see it did. When we come to the closing 
scene of life, as I have come, this world shutting itself to our view, 
the next opening, then we see how foolish in many things we have 
been ; how worse than vain our poor earthly passions. So to have 
fretted ourselves over this little space of existence with its passin 
follies, its temporary interests, when we might have been living ad 
looking for that great one that shall last for ever! To gaze back on 
my life it seems but a little span; a worthless hour compared with 
the eternity that I am entering upon. Oh, George, we have all need 
of God’s loving forgiveness! I, as well as you. I did not mean to 
reproach you: but I could not bear—had you made her your second 
wife—that she should have had the training of Meta.” 

Did George Godolphin doubt whether the fear was wholly erased 
from her heart? Perhaps so: or he might not have spoken to her as 
he was about to speak. 

“Let me set your mind further at rest, Maria. Had I ever so 

at an inclination to marry Mrs. Pain, it is impossible that I could 
oso. Mrs. Pain has a husband already.” 

Maria raised her face, a flashing light, as of joy, illumining it. 
George saw it: and a sad, dreamy look of self-condemnation settled on 
his own. Had it so stabbed her. “Is she married again P—since 
she left Prior’s Ash ?” 

“She has never been a widow, Maria,” he answered. ‘“ Rodolf 
‘ Pain, her husband, did not die.” 

“He did not die ?” 

“As it appears. He is now back again in England.” 

“And did you know of this ?” 

“Only since his return. I supposed her to be a widow, as every- 
body else supposed it. One night last summer, in a ng, aan 
I came upon them both in the grounds, Mr. and Mrs. Pain; and I 
then learned, to my very great surprise, that he, whom his wife had 

off as dead, had in point of fact been in hiding abroad. There 
is some unpleasant mystery attached to it, the details of which I have 
not concerned myself to inquire into: he fell into trouble, I expect, 
and feared his own country was too hot for him. However it may 
have been, he is home again, and with her. I suppose the danger is 
removed, for I met them together in Piccadilly last week walking 
openly, and they told me they were looking out for a house.” 

She breathed a sobbing sigh of relief, as one hears sometimes from 
a little child. 

“ But were Mrs. Pain the widow she assumed to be, she would 
never have been made my wife. Child!” he added, in momenta 
irritation, “ don’t you understand things better? She my wife!—the 
second mother, the trainer of Meta! What could you be thinking 
of? Men do not marry women such as Charlotte Pain.” 
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“Then you do not care for her so very much?” , 

“T care for her so much, Maria, that were I never to see her or 
hear of her again it would not give me one moment’s thought,” he 
impulsively cried. “I'd give a great deal now not to have kept up 
our acquaintance with the woman—if that had saved you one single 
iota of pain.” 

When these earthly scenes are closing,—when the grave is about 
to set its seal on one to whom we could have saved pain, and did not, 
—when heaven’s solemn approach is to be seen, and heaven’s purity 
has become all too clear to our own sight, what would we give to 
change inflicted to blot out the hideous past! George Go- 
dolphin sat by the side of his dying wife, his best-beloved in life as 
she would be in death, and bit his lips in his crowd of memories, in 
his unavailing repentance. Ah, my friends! these moments of re- 
prisal, prolonged as they may seem, must come to us in the end. It 
1s a charming thing, no doubt, to ignore them in our hot-blooded care- 
lessness, but the time will come when they find us out. 

He, George Godolphin, had leisure to hug them to himself, and 
make the best and the worst of them. Maria, exhausted with the ex- 
citement, as much as by her own state of weakness, closed her eyes as 
she lay upon his breast and dropped into a sleep, and he sat watching 
her face, holding her to him, not daring to move lest he should disturb 
her, not darimg even to lift a finger and wipe off his own bitter and 
unavailing tears. 

Yes, there could be no doubt of the fact—that the troubles of one 
kind and another had been too much for her; that she was dying of 
them; and he felt the truth to his heart’s core. He felt that she, 
that delicate, refined, sensitive woman, had been the very last who 
should have been treated rudely. You may remember it was observed 
at the beginning of her history that she was one unfit to battle with 
the world’s sharp storms—it had now proved so. Charlotte Pain would 
have braved them, whatever their nature, have weathered them jauntily 
on a prancing saddle-horse ; Maria bad sunk down, crushed with their 
weight. Il y a—let me once more repeat it!—il y a des femmes et 
des femmes. 


Il. 


GRACE AKEMAN'S REPENTANCE. 


THERE came one with hurried steps up the garden path, with hurried 
steps and a distressed, anxious countenance: passing Margery in the 
, passing Meta, she bore on as if no power on earth should stop 

, and entered the sick chamber. 

It was Grace, Mrs. Akeman. This sudden change in the illness of 
Maria had certainly come at an inopportune time: Mrs. Hastings was 
out for a week, Grace had gone out for the day with her husband some 
miles into the country. A messenger was sent to her, and it brought 
her home. 

_ It brought her home with a self-condemning conscience. Maria 
dying !—when Grace had only thought of her as going flaunting off to 
India; when she had that very day remarked to her husband, as they 
drove along the snowy road in his four-wheeled chaise stuffed full 
behind with architectural plans, that some people had all the luck of 
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it in this world, and that Mr. and Mrs. George Godolphin, she sup- 

d, would soon be swaying it in the Bengal presidency, as they had 
swayed it in Prior’s Ash. ia dying! dying of the trouble, the 
sorrow, the disgrace, the humiliation, the neglect! dying of a broken 
heart! It came flashing into Grace Akeman’s mind that she might 
have taken a different view of her conduct; have believed in the 
wrongs of wives, who are bound to their husbands for worse as well as 
for better; it came into her mind that she might have accorded her a 
little sisterly sympathy instead of reproach. 

She came in now brimming over with repentance; she came in with 
a sort of belief that things could not have gone so very far; that there 
must be some remedy still, some hope ; that if she, Grace, exerted 
her energies to arouse Maria, health and life would come again, It 
was terrible ill-luck which had taken her out of Prior’s Ash that par- 
ticular day: Mr. Akeman had told her she had better not accompany 
him as the snow had come, but she had laid her plans previously to go, 
and Grace was one to take her own will. And so, what with the tardi- 
ness of the messenger, and what with the snow, the evening shades 
were over the earth before she got back to Prior’s Ash. 

Maria had awoke out of her temporary slumber then, and George 
was standing with his arm on the mantelpiece. A half-frown crossed 
his brow when he saw Grace enter. He had never liked her; he was 
conscious that she had not been kind to Maria, and he deemed her 
severe manner and tart voice scarcely suitable to that dying chamber. 
But she was his wife’s sister, and he advanced to welcome her. 

Grace did not see his welcome; would not see it. Perhaps in truth 
she was wholly absorbed by the sight which met her view in Maria. 
Remedy still ?—hope yet? Ah no; death was there, was upon her, 
and Grace burst into tears. Maria held out her hand, a smile lighting 
up her wan countenance. 

“I thought you were not coming to see me, Grace. 

“T was out; I went to Hamlet’s Wood this morning with Mr. 
Akeman,”’ sobbed Grace. “ Whatever is the reason that you have sud- 
denly grown so ill as this?” 

“I have been growing ill a long time,” was Maria’s answer. 

“ But there must be hope!’’ said Grace, in her quick way. “ Mr. 
George Godolphin” —turning to him and dashing away the tears on 
her ~ oe as if she would not betray them to him—* surely there 
must be hope! What do the medical men say ?”’ 

“There is no hope, Grace,” interposed ia, in her low, feeble 
voice. “The medical men know there is not. Dr. Beale came with 
Mr. Snow at mid-day ; but their coming at all is a mere form now.” 

Grace untied her bonnet and sat down. “I thought,” said she, 
“you were getting well.” 

Maria made a slight motion of dissent. “I have not thought it 
myself; not really thought it. I hoped it might be so, and the hope 
prevented my speaking; but there was always an under-current of 
convietion to the contrary in my heart.” 

George looked at her, half reproachfully. She understood the look, 
and answered it. 

“I wish now I had told you, George: but I was not sure. And if 
I had spoken you would only have laughed at me then in disbelief.” 
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“You a very calmly, Maria,” said Grace, with passionate earnest- 
ness. “ Have you no regret at jeaving us?” 

A faint hectic shone suddenly in Maria’s cheek. “ Regret!” she 
repeated with emotion, “my days have been one long regret ; one long, 
wearying pain. Don’t you see it is the pain that has killed me, Grace? 
But it is over now, through God’s mercy,” she added, in a calmer tone. 
“The bitterness of death has passed.” 

Grace’s temper was sharp: her sense of right and wrong cynically 
keen: the rector had had the same sharp temper in his youth, but he 
had learned to control it; Grace had not. She turned her flashing 
eyes, her flaming cheeks, on George Godolphin. 

“Do you hear ?—the pain has killed her. Who brought that pain 
upon her? Mr. George Godolphin, I wish you joy of your conscience! 
I almost seemed to foresee it—I almost seemed to foresee this,’’ she 

ionately cried, “ ere ever my sister married you.” 

“ Don’t, Grace!” wailed Maria, a faint cry of fear escaping her; a 
sudden terror taking possession of her raised face. “‘ George, George !”” 

She held out her hands yearningly to him, as if she would shield 
him, or as if she wanted him to shield her from the sharp words. 
George crossed over to her with his protecting presence, and bent to 
catch her whisper, praying him for peace. 

“You forget your sister's state when you thus speak, Mrs. Akeman,” 
he gravely said. “Say anything you please to me later; you shall 
have the opportunity, if you desire it; but in my wife’s presence there 
must be peace.” 

Grace flung off the shawl which she had worn, and stood beating 
the toe of her foot upon the fender, her throat swelling, her chest 
heaving with the effort of subduing her emotion. What with her 
anger in the past, her grief in the present, she had well-nigh burst 
into shrieking sobs. 

“ T think I could drink some tea,” said Maria. “ Could we not have 
it together; here; for the last time? You will make it, Grace.” 

Poor, weak, timid heart! Perhaps she only so spoke as an incen- 
tive to keep that “ peace” for which she tremblingly yearned; which 
was essential to her, as to all, in her dying hour. Gente rang the 
bell, and Margery came in. 

It was done as she seemed to wish. The small round table was 
drawn to the fire, and Grace sat at it, making the tea. Maria turned 
her face and asked for Meta: Margery answered that she was coming 
in by-and-by. Very little was said. George drew a chair near Maria 
and leaned upon the arm of the sofa. The tea, so far as she went, was 
a superfluous mockery: George put a teaspoonful in her mouth, but 
she with difficulty swallowed it, and shook her head when he would 
have given her more. It did not seem to be much else than a mockery 
for the others: Grace’s tears we into hers, and George suffered 
his to get cold and then swallowed it at a draught, as if it was a relief 
to get rid of it. Margery was called again to take it away, and Maria, 
who was leaning back on the sofa with closed eyes, asked again for 
Meta to come in. 

Then Margery had to confess that Miss Meta was not at home to 
come in. She had gone out visiting. The facts of the case were these. 
Lord Averil, after quitting the house, had returned to it to say a word 
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to George which he had forgotten: but finding George had gone into 
his wife’s room, he would not let him be disturbed. It was just at the 
moment that Margery had carried out Meta, and the young lady was 
rather restive at the proceedings, crying loudly. 

“ What is the grievance, Meta?” asked his lordship. 

“The grievance is just this—that because it’s necessary to keep a 
quiet house to-day, she’s making it a noisy one,” said Margery, explo- 
sively. “ Twice that I have brought her out of the room she has roared 
out like this. She can’t be in there every moment, fit or unfit, as my 
lord knows.” 

Lord Averil looked up at the skies. They were dreary enough, but 
still not so bad as they had been, and a little bit of blue was strugglin 
forth in the wintry afternoon. “It will not snow again yet,” ail 
Lord Averil. “ Let me take her up for an hour or two to Ashlydyat. 
Will you come, Meta, and see Aunt Cecil ?”’ 

Meta looked at him, her large eyes full of tears. “ Mamma’s going 
to die. I want to stop with her.” 

“ Poor little orphan!” he murmured to himself, stroking her golden 
eurls. “I will bring you back to mamma very soon, Meta,” he said, 
aloud. “She had better come, Margery ; it will be a change for her, 
and keep the house quiet for the time.” 

Meta, soothed probably by the promise of — brought back soon, 
made no opposition, an ead without the least ceremony, took 
down a woollen shaw! and her garden-hat that were hanging on the 
pees and enveloped her in them. “ They’ll do as well as getting out 

er best things, my lord, if you won’t mind ’em: and it’ll be dusk 
a’most by the time you get to Ashlydyat.” 

It was quite the same to Lord Averil whether the young lady was 
bundled up as she was now, or decked out in a lace frock and crinoline. 
He led her down the path, talking pleasantly ; but Meta’s breath was 
caught up incessantly with sobbing sighs. Her heart was full, imper- 
fect as her idea of the calamity overshadowing her necessarily was. 

Thus it happened that Miss Meta was not at hand when Maria 
asked for her. Whether it was from this, or from causes wholly un- 
connected with it, in a short while Maria grew restless: restless as it 
seemed both in body and mind, and it was deemed advisable that she 
should not sit up longer. 

“ Go for Meta while they get me into bed, George,” she said to him. 
“T want her to be near me.” 

He went out at once. But he did not immediately turn to Asbly- 
dyat: with hasty steps he took the road to Mr. Snow’s. There had 
been a yearning on George Godolphin’s mind ever since he first saw 
his wife in the afternoon, to put the anxious question to one or both 
of the medical men: “Can nothing be done to proloag her life, even 
for the shortest space ?” 

_Mr. Snow was out: the surgery boy did not know where: “ Paying 
visits,” he supposed ; and George turned his steps to Dr. Beale’s, who 
lived now in Prior’s Ash, though he had not used to live in it. Dr. 
Beale’s house was a-blaze with light, and Dr. Beale was at home, the 
servant said, but he had a dinner-party. 

How the words seemed to grate on his ear! A dinner-party !— 
gaiety, lights, noise, mirth, eating and toast-drinking, when his wife 
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was dying! But the next moment his reflection came to him: the 
T icten'ss death of a patient is not wont to cast its influence on a 


— 8 private life. 

e demanded to see Dr. Beale in spite of the dinner-party. George 
Godolphin forgot recent occurrences, exacting still the deference paid 
to him all his life, when Prior’s Ash had bowed down to the Go- 
dolphins. He was shown into a room, and Dr. Beale came out to 
him. 


But the doctor, though he would willingly have soothed matters to 
him, could not give him hope. George asked for the truth, and he got 
it—that his wife’s gt might yo omer e by hours. ae out 
and proceeded towards Ashlydyat, taking the near way down Crosse- 
street, by the bank—the bank that once was: it would lead him 
through the dull Ash-Tree walk with its ghostly story ; but what cared 
George Godolphin ? 

Did a remembrance of the past come over him as he glanced up at 
the bank’s well-known windows ?—a remembrance that pricked him 
with itssharp sting ? He need never have left that house ; but for his 
own recklessness, folly, wickedness—call it what you will—he might 
have been in it still, one of the honoured Godolphins, heir to Ashlydyat, 
his wife well and happy by his side. Now !—he went striding on with 
wide steps, and he took off his hat and raised his burning brow to the 
keen night air. You may leave the house behind you, George Godol- 
phin, and so put it out of your sight, but you cannot put out 
memory. 

Grace had remained with Maria. She was in bed now, but the 
restlessness seemed to continue. “1 want Meta; 1 want Meta.” 

“ Dear Maria, your husband has but just gone for her,” breathed 
Grace. “ But she will soon be here.” 

It seemed to satisfy her. She lay still, looking upwards, her breath, 
or Mrs. Akeman fancied it, getting shorter. Grace, hot tears blinding 
her eyes, bent forward to kiss her wasted cheek. 

“ Maria, I was very harsh with you,” she whis “T feel it now. 
I can only pray God to forgive me. I loved you always, and when that 
dreadful trouble came, I felt angry for your sake: 1 said unkind things 
to you and of you, but in the depth of my heart there lay the pain and 
the anger because you suffered. Will you forgive me?” 

She raised her feeble land and laid it lovingly on the cheek of 
Grace. “ There is nothing to forgive, Grace,” she murmured: “ what 
are our poor little offences one against the other? Think how much 
Heaven has to forgive us all. Ob, Grace, I am going to it! Iam 
going away from care.” 

Grace stood up to dash away her tears; but they came faster and 
faster. “I would ask you to let me atone to you, Maria,”’ she sobbed, 
“T would ask you to let me welcome Meta to our home. We are not 
rich, but we have enough for comfort, and I will try to bring her up a 

woman; I will love her as my own child.” 

“She goes to Cecil.” There was no attempt at thanks in words, 
Maria was growing beyond it; nothing but the fresh touch of the 
hand’s loving pressure. And that relaxed with the next moment and 
fell upon the bed. 

Grace felt somewhat alarmed. She cleared the mist from her eyes, 
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and bent them steadily on Maria’s face. It seemed to have changed. 
“ Do you feel worse ?” she softly asked. 

Maria opened her lips, but no sound came from them. She attempted 
to point with her finger to the door; she then threw her eyes in the 
same direction; but why or what she wanted it was impossible to tell. 
Grace, her heart beating wildly, flew across the little hall to the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, Margery, I think she is sinking! Come you and see.” 

Margery hastened in. Her mistress evidently was sinking, and was 
conscious of it. The eager, anxious look upon her face, and her raised 
hand, proved that she was wanting something. 

“Ts it. my master P—lIs it the child ?” cried Margery, bending over 
her. “They won’t be long, ma’am.”’ 

It was Margery’s habit to soothe the dying, even if she had to do it 
at some little expense of veracity. She knew that her master could not 
go to Ashlydyat and be home just yet: she did not know of his visits 
to the houses of the doctors ; but if she had known it she would equally 
have said, “ They won’t be long.” 

But the eager look continued on Maria’s face, and it became evident 
to experienced Margery that her master and Meta were not the anxious 
point. Maria’s lips moved, and Margery bent her ear. 

“Papa! Is it time!” 

“ It’s the Sacrament she’s thinking of,” whispered Margery to Mrs. 
Akeman: “or else that she wants to take her leave of him. The rector 
was to come at eight o’clock; he told me so when he called in again 
this afternoon. -What is to be done, ma’am ?” 

“ And it is only half-past six! We must send to him at once.” 

Margery seemed in some uncertainty. “ Shall you be afraid to stay 
here alone, ma’am, if I go ?”’ 

“Why! where is Jean ?” 

Jean, one of the old servants of Ashlydyat, discharged with the rest 
when the bankruptcy had come, but now in service there again under 
Lord and Lady Averil, had been with Margery all day. She had now 
been sent out by the latter for certain errands wanted in the town. 

A tremor came over Mrs. Akeman at Margery’s question, as to 
whether she should be afraid to stay there alone. To one not accus- 
tomed to it, it does require peculiar courage to remain with the dying. 
But Grace could call up a brave spirit by dint of will, and she no 
pee hesitated, when she saw the continued eager look on her sister’s 

ace. 

“Make you haste, Margery. I shan’t mind. Mrs. James is im the 
house, and I can call her if 1 see a necessity. Margery !”—following 
her outside the door to whisper it—“ do you see that strange look in 
her face? Is it death ?” 

She was shaking all over as she spoke in nervous trepidation. It 
was to be a memorable night, that, what with one emotion and an- 
other, in the memory of Grace Akeman. Margery’s answer was cha- 
racteristic. 

“ It does look like it, ma’am; but I have seen ’em like this, and 
then rally again. Anyhow, it can’t be far off. Mrs. Akeman, it seems 
to me that all the good ones be leaving the world. First Mr. Godol- 
phin, and now her!” 
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She had scarcely been gone five minutes when Lord Averil came 
back with Meta. They had not met George. It was not likely that 
they had, seeing that he was going to Ashlydyat by a different route. 
In point of fact, at that moment George was about turning into 
Crosse-street, passing his old house with those enlivening reminis- 
cences of his. Grace explained why she was alone, and Lord Averil 
took off his hat and coat to remain. 

Maria asked for him. He went up to the bed, and she smiled at him 
and moved her hand. Lord Averil took it between his, the tears 
gathering in his earnest eyes as he saw the change in her. 

“ She has been as happy as possible with us all the evening,” he 
gently said, alluding to the child. ‘“ We will do all we can for her 

ways.” 

“ Tell Cecil—to bring—her up—for God.” 

She must have revived a little, or she could not have spoken the 
words. By-and-by, Margery was heard to enter, and Grace went out 
to her. The woman was panting with the speed she had made. 

“ T run on first, ma’am, but the parson is on his way. If you'll please 
to tell my mistress, I’ll make ready for him. Is she as bad now?” 

“Scarcely, I think. She has been speaking to Lord Averil. Who’s 
this? Oh, it’s Jean.” 

As the Reverend Mr. Hastings approached the gate he saw a man 
leaning over it, in the light cast by the white snow of the winter’s 
night. It was David Jekyl. 

“ 1 thought I’d ask how the young missis was, sir, as I went home, 
but it might be disturbing of ’em to go right up to the door,” he said, 
drawing back to make way for the rector. “ It were said in the town, 
as I come along, that she were worse.”’ 

“Yes, David, she is worse ; as ill as she can be. I have just had a 
message.” 

David twirled his grey beaver hat awkwardly round on his hand, 
stroking its napless surface with his other arm. He did not raise his 
eyes as he spoke to the rector. 

“ Might be you'd just say a word to her about that money, sir, 
asking of her not to fet it worry her mind. It’s said as them things 
have worried her more nor need be. If you could say a word for us, 
sir, that we don’t think of it no more, it might comfort her like.” 

“The trouble for her has passed, David: to say this to her might 
bring her thoughts back to it. Heaven is opening to her, earth is 
closing. Thank you for your thoughtfulness.” 

The Reverend Mr. Hastings continued his way slowly up the garden 
path, whence the snow had been swept away. Illness was upon him, 
and he could not walk quickly. It was a dull night, and yet there was 
that peculiar light in the atmosphere, often seen when the earth is 
covered with snow. The door was held open, awaiting him ; and the 
minister uncovered his head, and stepped in with his solemn greeting : 

“ PEACE BE TO THIS HOUSE, AND TO ALL THAT DWELL IN 1T!”’ 

There could be no waiting for George Godolphin: the spirit might 
be on its wing. They gathered in the room, Grace, and Margery, and 
Viscount Averil : and, the stillness broken only by the sobs of Gone, 
ae administered the last rite of our religion to his dying 
child. 
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CLEON. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


As national prejudice led Polybius, it has been remarked, to depreciate 
the noble career of Cleomenes, and to exaggerate the sins even of the 
robbers of AEtolia; so, “even the stern impartiality of Thucydides seems 
to have failed him when he had to speak of his own enemy, Cleon.’* 
But a writer, presumably not the same writer, though writing in the 
same Zeview, had some time previously cited as an instance of Mr. 
Grote’s “occasional want of sense” (only occasional, for he is cordially 
designated a “ great historian”), his “ efforts to create a Grotian Cleon, 
totally different from the Cleon of Thucydides and Aristophanes, out of 
his own perception of the republican fitness of things.” f 

The Cleon with whom the bulk of us were “ first acquent”—and we 
knew no other, nor desired to know, nor were one whit grateful to Mr. 
Grote for the “ grand transformation” his wand effected on the shape of 
our old acquaintance the tanner—the Cleon we knew from the ungenial 

iture of Thucydides, and the grotesque caricature by Aristophanes, 
and, be it added, the concurrent tradition of classical authorities, amount- 
ing almost, if not quite, to the catholic canon of guod semper, quod 
ubigue, guod ab omnibus—this Cleon seemed past whitewashing, or to 
use the high-polite phrase now in vogue, past rehabilitation. 


This have I herde oft in seiying, 
That man may for no dauntyng 
Make a sperhauke of a bosarde.t 


And equally impracticable it might have seemed, to transform the Cleon 
of tradition into the Kleon who is so undeniably respectable and efficient 
a public man in the pages of Mr. Grote. 

The sort of Cleon we had pretty constantly and consistently taken for 
granted in pre-Grotian times, was just the sort of unscrupulous quack 
indicated by Lord Bacon when he remarks, that “surely as there are 
mountebanks for the natural body, so are there mountebanks for the 
es body: men that undertake great cures, and perhaps have been 
ucky in two or three experiments, but want the grounds of science, and 
therefore cannot hold out.”§ Or the sort of brazen-faced blusterer 
pictured in Butler’s rhymes, which instruct us, by example, that 


—he that has but impudence, 

To all things has a fair pretence ; 

And put among his wants but shame, 
To all the world may lay his claim: 

Tho’ you have tried that nothing’s borne 
With greater ease than public scorn, 
That all affronts do still give place 

To your impenetrable face ; 





* Saturday Review, No. 331, Art., Finlay’s Hist. of the Greek Revol. 
Ibid., No. 108, Art., Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle. 
Chaucer, The Romaunt of the Rose. § Bacon, Ess. xii. 
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That makes your way through all affairs, 
As pigs thro’ hedges creep with theirs : 

Yet as ’tis counterfeit, brass, 

You must not think ’twill always pass.* 


Or perhaps by some, who regarded his mischief-making powers with 
graver looks, he was identified pretty nearly with the sort of agitator 
sketched in one of Clarendon’s outlines: “a man of a rough and tem- 
pestuous nature, violent in pursuing what he wished, without judgment, 
or temper to know the way of bringing it to pass ; however, he had some 
kind = adhere with froward and discontented men ; at least he had credit 
to make them more indisposed.”t 

Mitchellt considers Cleon to have been in the imagination of Aristo- 
phanes the centre of a circle, into which all that society exhibits of the 
mean and ridiculous, all that folly contains of the weak and imbecile, and 
all that vice displays of the odious and disgusting, was, as a matter of 
course, to be drawn. 

This is pretty strong. But Mitchell’s Edinburgh Reviewer objects 
that this is representing the character of Cleon in the “ Knights” as too 
ideal, too generic. The fact is, asserts the Reviewer,§ that Cleon seems 

to have combined in himself all the detestable qualities enu- 
merated in Mitchell’s text. 

The Comedy of the “ Knights” appears to have been designed by 
Aristophanes, says one of its commentators, as a formal attack on the 
Athenian popular party, and especially its leader, Cleon. Mr. Mitchell 
views it as “ the indictment of all democracies and all demagogues since 
the flood.” The plot may be told in a few words: The Athenian popu- 
lace, personified as an old. man Demus, just as the English nation is per- 
sonified by John Bull, has lately taken a new slave, Cleon, into his 
confidence ; the favourite robs his master, bullies his fellow-servants, and 
tyrannises over the household ; two of the slaves learn that Cleon can be 
conquered only by a greater scoundrel than himself, and him they dis- 
cover in a manufacturer of black-puddings, who gains the victory over 
Cleon. Demus now discovers how grossly he has been deceived ; the 
obnoxious favourite is dismissed, and tranquillity restored.|| Demos is 
le peuple d’ Athénes of that “ Drame Aristophanique”’ to which M. Chasles 
introduces us,§[ as represented “ between the 3rd of May, 1815, and the 
15th of January, 1852, by the regular comedians of the great theatre in 
the Isle of Barataria,” and which records a period 


Lorsque ce vieil enfant, niais spirituel, 
A ses plus vils flatteurs élevait un autel ; 
D’un TANNEUR PARVENU couronnait Je vieux crane, &c. &c. 


The parvenu captain’s strong-scented profession is similarly glanced at in 





* Hudibras to Sidrophel. 

+ Clarendon, Hist. of the Rebellion, book vi. 

t Prelim. Discourse to his “ Comedies of Aristophanes,” vol. i. (1820). 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiv., p. 313. 

| See reviews of Sitvern’s Essay on the Birds of Aristophanes, Mitchell's trans). 
of the Kaights, and Walsh's of the Comedies generally, in Atheneum for 1837, pp. 
27 aq. 

{ In the twelfth, and most autobiographical, of his collected volumes, collec- 
tively entitled “ Etudes de Littérature Comparée.” 
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the “Clouds” of Aristophanes, when the Chorus, composed of the Clouds 
themselves, thus harangue the spectators and objurgate the obnoxious 
tanner : 

When that old Paphlagonian you wanted to choose— 

That vile tanner, for captain, we knitted our brows, 

And did all kinds of wonders—the welkin was riven 

With fire, and the moon left its walk in the heaven, 

And the sun straight an end drew her wick in, and swore 

That if Cleon were captain, she’d light you no more.., 

Yet you chose him in spite; for they say it’s our lot 

To follow thro’ life just the plans we ought not. 

While the gods tura our errors to , as I’ll show 

You, yourselves, in the instance before us, may do. 

Take this cormorant Cleon—mind not to elect him— 

But in pillage, and cheating, add bribes to detect him, 

And then clap his head in the pillory wood: 

Things again, tho’ you erred, will] turn out as they should.* 


The Chorus of most of the plays of Aristophanes, this Cloud-compact one 
included, has been compared to the female faces in Hogarth’s paintings, 
in so far as in both cases they become a means of keeping the acrimonious 
feelings within the limits of legitimately pleasurable sensation. But the 
Chorus of the “ Knights” assumes a quite exceptional “ferocity of cha- 
racter—the poet has written their parts with gall, and armed their hands 
with a dagger.”t That good humour, which, in spite of the opposite 
opinion generally entertained of Aristophanes, formed, as the most con- 
genial of his translators contends, a conspicuous part of his character, 
displays itself here but rarely :—he had set his all upon a cast, and the 
danger he was running evidently sits heavy upon his mind. “ The 
German critics, whose feelings: are as correct as their learning is pro- 
found, have observed the difference between the Knights of Aristophanes 
and his other plays. It is a struggle for life and death, says Wieland ; 
it is a true dramatic philippic, says Schlegel.”” Demos and his man-of- 
all-work are thus described, by one of the fractious old gentleman’s 
slaves, who says he has got 


A violent, bean-eating, touchy master— 

Our Father Demus of St. Pnyx’st parish— 

A cross old man, and somewhat hard of hearing. 

On the first instant, this good gentleman 

Purchased a slave, a Megabean currier,§ 

And a most cunning, slanderous rogue he is ; 

When this vile Megabcean had found out 

The old man’s ways, he cringed before his master, 

And fawned, and soothed, and flattered, and cajoled him. 


But it is probably in the scene between the Knights or Chorus, the 
Sausage-seller (Agoracritus), who is to contend against Cleon for the 





* See the translation (by Sir D. K. Sandford?) of the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes, 
complete in the October number of Blackwood for 1835. 

t Mitchell, Pref. to the Knights. 

; Fnyx was the usual place of assembly for the Athenian citizens. 

§ Cleon was a leather dresser; the commentators have not discovered why he 
was nicknamed a Megabean. 
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mastery in im and Cleon himself, that the Aristophanic fire and 
at na u-tanner may be seen in fullest force. Nothing 

can be better, it has been observed, than the burst of double trochaics, in 


which the Knights commence their attack : 


Stripes and torment, whips and scourges, for the toll-collecting knave, 
Knighthood wounded, troops confounded, chastisement and vengeance crave. 
Taxes sinking, tributes oe mark his appetite for plunder ; 

At his craw and rav’ning maw, dykes and whirlpools fail for wonder ! 
Explanation and evasion—covert art and close deceit— 

Fraudful funning, force and cunning, who with him in these compete ? 

He can cheat and eke repeat twenty times his felon feat, 

All before yon blessed sun has quench’d his lamp of glowing heat. 

Then to him—pursue him—strike, shiver, and hew him! 

Confound him, and pound him, and storm all around him! &c. &. 


Taken aback somewhat by so headlong a denunciation, Cleon, shaking 
in his shoes, appeals for protection and encouragement to the dicasts of 
the courts, “ judges, jurymen, and pleaders.” But the Chorus of Knights 
again renews the overwhelming assault : 


’Tis with reason—’tis in season—’tis as you yourself have done : 

Thou fang, thou claw, thou gulf, thou maw! yielding pastage fair to none. 
Where’s the officer at audit but has felt your cursed gripe ? 

Squeez’d and tried with nice discernment, whether yet the wretch be ripe. 
Like the men our figs who gather, you are skilful to discern 

Which is green and which is ripe, and which is just upon the turn. 

Is there one well-purs’d among us, lamb-like in heart and life, 

Link’d and wedded to retirement, hating business, hating strife ? 

Soon your greedy eye’s upon him—when his mind is least at home, 

Room and place—from farthest Thrace, at your bidding he must come. 
Foot and hand are straight upon him—neck and shoulder in your grip, 
To the ground anon he’s thrown, and you smite him on the hip. 


CLEON (fawning). 
Ill from you comes this irruption, you for whom my cares provide, 
To reward old deeds of valour, stone and monumental pride. 
"T'was my purpose to deliver words and speech to that intent— 
And for such my good intentions must I thus be tempest-rent ? 


Cuorvs. 
Fawning braggart, proud deceiver, yielding like a pliant thong, 
We are not old men to cozen and to gull with lying tongue. 
Fraud or force—assault or parry—at all points will we pursue thee, 


And the course which first exalted, knave, that same shall now undo thee. 
er we ee 


Wretch! without a lel— 

Son of thunder—child of hell— 
Creature of one mighty sense, 
Concentrated impudence ! 

From earth’s centre to the 

Nature stinks of that and thee, &c. 


Mitchell is of opinion that in attacking Cleon so continually upon the 
point where he seemed least assailable—viz. the affair at Pylos, in Mes- 
senia, Aristophanes has shown that deep knowledge of the people collec- 
tively, which forms the most considerable feature in his literary character. 

‘It was politic to nauseate the audience with a continual recitation of the 
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only event upon which any real notion of his capacity could be grounded. 
"Phe nt who signed the vote for the banishment of Aristeides, had 
no other reason for it but that he was tired of hearing him continually 
styled the Just.”* 

The Pylos affair was much as follows. In B.c. 425 the Athenians built 
a small fort there, under the superintendence of their general, Demos- 
thenes. ‘This fort the Lacedemonians made preparations to besiege— 
and, as part of their arrangement, a body of men was placed in the islet 
of Sphacteria, commanding the entrance to the harbour of Pylos. This 
islet the Athenians at once blockaded—but the blockade was a long 
business, and the generals were accused by Cleon of sluggish incompe- 
tency. Only give him the command, and he would soon put a neat finish 
on the affair. 

Athens and the Athenians took him at his word. He should have the 
command, And now let him lose uo time, but incontinently go in and 
win. 

Athens and the Athenians must have their joke—such is the common 
interpretation put upon this prompt acceptance of a braggart’s vapouring 
proffer. Let him have rope enough. Let him, 





like the famous ape, 
To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 
And break his own neck down. 

. * # © © Let it work ; 
For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard,t 


and this sort of jack-brag stifled in his own smoke. What should a 
stump-orator of his kidney know of fighting,—a ranting blade, that never 
set a squadron in the field, nor the division of a battle knew (whether on 
sea or land) more than a spinster ? 





Mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his soldiership.t 


“ But he, sir, had the election,” they tell us, on that very account, 

Well, so it was, by some strange stroke of good fortune, if good gene- 
ralship is out of the question, that Cleon did go in and win, Putting 
the best face on the matter, when taken at his word, he said that he 
would be back at Athens in twenty days, and “ would either bring with 
him all the Lacedzmonians in the island prisoners, or he would not leave 
a man of them alive.” And Cleon kept his word. He had the discretion 
to select an able colleague in Demosthenes; and somehow or other, be- 
tween the two, success in the expedition was as prompt as it was sur- 
prising and complete. 

And now said every one to his neighbour, Who would have thought 
it? Who could have dreamed of Cleon coming out in such a light? 
Aptior jocis ludoque dictus, 

non sat idoneus 
Pugne ferebaris, sed idem 
Pacis eras mediusque belli.§ 





* Mitchell, Prelim. Discourse. + Hamlet, Act LI. Se. 4. 
t Othello, Act I. Se. 1. § Horat. Carm., IL. 19. 
Oct.—VoOL. CXXIX. NO. DXIV. M 
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La Bruyére moralises.to the top of his bent on the ‘ merveilleux succes 
de certaines gens que le hasard seul a placées, et de qui jusques alors on 
n’avait pas attendu de fort grandes choses.”* And in a subsequent 
section of his elaborate characteristics, we have this partly parallel pas- 
sage, at least in our nt application of it, to the anomalies of eminent 
success: “Il y a gens qui gagnent & étre extraordinaires: ils 
voguent, ils cinglent dans une mer ou les autres échouent et se brisent: 
ils parviennent, en blessant toutes les regles de parvenir: ils tirent de leur 
irrégularité et de leur folie, tous les fruits d’une sagesse la plus con- 
sommée.”+ Or one may regard the anomaly from another, and that 
Butler’s point of view : 


As those that are stark blind can trace 

The nearest way from place to place, 

And find the right way easier out 

Than those that hoodwink’d try to do ’t; 

So tricks of state are managed best 

By those that are suspected least, 

And greater finesse brought about 

By engines most unlike to do ’t.t 
Lord Brougham notes the “ singular coincidence” that Lord Liverpool, 
having signalised his outset in public life by a supposition which he pro- 
pounded as possible—a march to Paris—which was then deemed so out- 
rageous an absurdity§ that it became connected with his name as a 
standing topic of ridicule; should yet live to see the “ impossibility” 
realised, and was Prime Minister when the impossible event actually 
happened.|| One is reminded of the language of Thucydides in record- 
ing Cleon’s success: xa: tov KAewvos xarrep panwdns dvoa 7 trocxeots 
dmeSn,4|—“ the promise of Cleon, insane as it was, came true.” The 
reputation which he gained for energy and promptitude in this Pylos 
affair, added, says one of his censors, “to his inordinate vanity, com- 
pletely turned his head ; and it would seem by what followed as if many 
of his countrymen were so far deceived by this lucky business of Pylos as 
to think that Cleon actually had the talents that he pretended to."** As 
for the subjective influence it is assumed to have had upon himself, thaé 
resembles the experience cited by Captain Ironside in one of rare Ben’s 
least read, least readable, and never-acted plays : 


——l] have seen 
A coward meeting with a man as valiant 

As our St. George, not knowing him to be such, 
Or having least opinion that he was so, 

Set to him roundly, ay, and swinge him soundly ; 
And in the virtue of that error, having 

Oace overcome, resolv’d for ever after 

To err; and think no person, nor no creature 
More valiant than himself.++ 








* * Les Caractires de La Bruyére, ch. ii. t Ibid., ch. xi. 

{ Butler, Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
~ § “His unhappy flight about marching to Paris, which for many years seem 
ingly sunk him in the public estimation,” &c.—Brougham’s Statesmen of Time of 
Geo. IIT, vol. iii. 

| Tbid., p. 162. ° € Thucyd., IV. 39. 

** Eng. Cyclop. of Biogr., II. 286. 
+t Ben Jonson, The Magnetic Lady, Act I. Sc. 1. 
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Accordingly, Cleon accepted the command of the Athenian forces against 
Brasidas, Sparta’s ablest general, in B.c. 422, and marched for Amphi- 
. On his way, he stopped to recover Torone, and—again successful 

—did recover it. Another suecess was his attempt on Galepsus, though 
that on Stagirus was a failure. Of coming into close quarters with 
Brasidas himself, before Amphipolis, Cleon was discreetly shy. But 
Brasidas forced on an engagement, which ended fatally to the com- 
manders on both sides,—Cleon being killed, by Thucydides account, as 
he was in the act of ranning away (vor had he from the first any idea of 
keeping his ground), by a Myreinian targeteer. Mr. Grote himself is 
free to allow that. Cleon made a bad end: his want of courage at. the 
moment of conflict, says his great apologist, is lamentable, and divests 
his end of that personal sympathy which would otherwise have accom- 
panied it.* 

Ay me! what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron ! 


For tho’ dame Fortune seem to smile, 
And leer upon him for a while, 

She’ll after show him, in the nick 

Of all his glories, a dog-trick,t} 


such as she showed Cleon in the battle of Amphipolis. Dame Fortune 
may be imagined to have taken leave of her some-time favourite (whom 
she had seemingly “taken for his better,” autrefois, or at least had 
treated as such) in the style of Denmark’s Prince’s valediction to Den- 
mark’s lord chamberlain : 


Thou wretehed, rash, intruding fool, farewell ! 
I took thee for thy better ; take thy fortune : 
Thon find’st, to be too busy, is some danger. 


Or again, “ Indeed, this counsellor Is now most still, most secret, and 
most grave, Who was in life a foolish prating knave.”§ For if Cleon, 
to follow an authority already quoted, really possessed any qualifications 
at all as a statesman, they “ consisted not in superiority of talent or in 
political knowledge (for he had little of either), but in a singular facility 
of speaking and a great command of words, which, combined with low 
manners, unsparing abuse of those who were better than himself, and a 
coarse vehement mode of delivery, rendered him acceptable to the mob.” 
Whatever influence he gained with the more considerate citizens, this 
critic would aseribe to the reputation he gained for blunt honesty in the 
declaration of his sentiments, and a general promptness in action ;—the 
real qualities which he contrived to get so favourably interpreted, ap- 
pearing to have been impudence and rashness. 

“ The indignation of the comic poet was at last roused to endeavour to 
suppress what seemed to defy all other opposition. Aristophanes levelled 
at Cleon the shafts of his satire, and held him up to public ridicule in the 
most ludicrous colours. On one occasion (in the ‘ Acharnenses’), al- 
luding to the demagogue’s former occupation, he threatens to ‘ cut him 





-_— 


* Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. vi. part ii. ch. liv. 

t+ Hudibras, part i. canto iii. 

~ Hamlet, Act IIL. Sc. — § Ibid. 
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into shoe-leather,’ and the comedy of the ‘ Knights’ was composed with 
the express object of destroying his authority, which had been raised to 
so extraordinary a pitch by his success in the affair of Pylos. The vic- 
tory at Sphacteria took place B.c. 425, and the ‘ Knights’ was repre- 
sented B.c. 424. Such was the dread of offending Cleon, that not an 
actor was to be found bold enough to personate him on the stage, while 
the mask-master refused to give a representation of his face, and Aris- 
tophanes was obliged to act in that character himself, supplying the want 
of a mask by smearing his face with the lees of wine.’”* 

This condition of popular feeling, at the particular crisis referred to, 
by no means tallies with that which Lord Macaulay suggests by way of 
historical parallel,—the Bartholomew Fair play in 1693, in which two 
strollers crazed the town with delight by their personation of the fugitive 
admirals, Killigrew and Delaval, who were represented as flying with 
their whole fleet before a few French privateers, and taking shelter under 
the guns of the Tower—the office of Chorus being performed by a Jack- 
pudding who expressed very freely his opinion of the naval administration 
—immense crowds flocking to see this strange farce, at which the ap- 
plauses were so loud, and the receipts so great, that the mountebanks, 
emboldened by impunity and success, began to extend their satire to 
other state departments, besides the Admiralty ; insomuch that at length 
“this attempt to revive the licence of the Attic Stage” was brought to a 
close by the appearance of a strong body of constables, who carried off 
the actors to prison. This was the “ dramatic performance” which Ma- 
caulay pronounces to have borne much resemblance in conception, though 
doubtless not in execution, to “‘ those immortal masterpieces of humour 
in which Aristophanes held up Cleon and Lamachus to derision.”"+ But 
the parallel would mislead us if it identified the feeling of the London 
— towards Killigrew with that of Athens towards Cleon, as bur- 
esqued respectively by some poor Bartlemy playwright and by the genius, 
riotous indeed, but irresistible, of Aristophanes. 

We have already seen an Edinburgh Reviewer, who wrote, however, 
when the century was young, maintaining that the real Cleon was all the 
bad things that Mitchell assigns to the Aristophanic ideal of him. By 
the time the century was middle aged, Mr. Grote had taken up Cleon for 
his client ; and the Ldinburgh Review was not too inflexible a partisan, 
or too infallible an oracle, to claim immunity from the judicial duty 
audire alteram partem. So, when Cleon’s case was argued out by so 
distinguished a counsel for the defence, the Review pleasantly cited 
Sydney Smith’s observation, on a certain dog biting a certain bishop, 
that he should like to hear the dog’s story ; and remarked that it is by 
perceiving the similarity of Cleon’s position to that of others, of whom we 
know two opinions to have been entertained, that we come to admit the 
possibility of reversing a decision which at first sight appears to be as 
unequivocal as it is unanimous. With Thucydides against him, and no 
ancient author on his side, the weight of testimony appeared overwhelm- 
ing. Nor, as the reviewer further observed, is it “ merely such writers as 
Mitford and Mr. Mitchell who have prejudiced the minds of the gene- 





* Engl. Cyclop. Biogr., II. 287. 
+ Macaulay, History of England, vol. iv. pp. 422-3. 
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rality of readers against the Athenian demagogue. Dr. Arnold leaves 
him where he found him, while Bishop Thirlwall . . . describes him as 
an unredeemed reprobate.”"* Against such odds had Mr. Grote to back 
his man. 

The evidence in chief of Thucydides, Mr. Grote at once impugned as 
that of a witness prejudiced against the demagogue who had been the 
author of his banishment. As early as in the third volume of his great 
work, this distinguished historian had defined “ the demagogue” to be 
essentially a leader of opposition, who gained his influence by denouncing 
the men in real ascendancy, and in actual executive functions; and 
promise was then given of a future estimate of the value of “ that un- 
measured obloquy which has been heaped on the Athenian demagogues 
of the Peloponnesian war—Kleén and Hyperbolus.”” Meanwhile the 
historian maintained that, assuming all this obloquy to be well founded, 
still these men were a material improvement on the earlier demagogues, 
“such as Kypselus and Peisistratus, who employed the armed agency of 
the people for the purpose of subverting the established government and 
acquiring despotic authority for themselves.” Opposition by the tongue 
was a beneficial substitute for opposition by the sword.f Unhappily, 
says Mr. Grote, in his sixth volume, we have no specimens to enable us 
to appreciate the invective of Cleon. We cannot determine, on extant 
evidence, whether it was more virulent than that of Demosthenes and 
schines, seventy years afterwards; each of those eminent orators im- 
puting to the other the grossest impudence, calumny, perjury, corrup- 
tion, loud voice, and revolting audacity of manner, in language which 
Cleon can hardly have surpassed in intensity of vituperation, though he 
doubtless fell immeasurably short of it in classical finish. Nor can we 
even tell—to cite another of Mr. Grote’s historical comparisons—in what 
degree Cleon’s denunciations of the veteran Pericles were fiercer than 
those memorable invectives against the old age of Sir Robert Walpole, 
with which Lord Chatham’s political career opened.t In another place 
Mr. Grote compares Cleon to “leading journals in modern times,” inas- 
much as he often appeared to guide the public because he gave vehement 
utterance to that which they were already feeling, and carried it out in 
its collateral bearings and consequences.§ In his reflections on the 
“ curious scene” which determined the nomination of Cleon, “ against 
his will,” as general to Pylos, Mr. Grote observes that most historians 
seem to consider it as a mere piece of levity or folly in the Athenian 
people, who are supposed to have enjoyed the excellent joke of putting 
an incompetent man against his own will at the head of this enterprise, 
in order that they might amuse themselves with his blunders: “ Kleén is 
thus contemptible, and the Athenian people ridiculous. Certainly, if that 
people had been disposed to conduct their public business upon such 
childish fancies as are here implied, they would have made a very diffe- 
rent figure from that which history actually presents to us.’’ The reason 
Mr. Grote insists upon, why Cleon was forced into the post,,in spite of 
his own unaffected reluctance (his taunt, “This is what Z would have 
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done, if J were general,” being taken for a mere phrase of the heat of 
debate, such as must have been very often used without any idea on the 
part of the hearers of construing it as a pledge which the speaker was 
bound to realise)—the reason insisted upon for this compulsion is, not 
that the Athenian people loved a joke, but from two feelings, both per- 
fectly serious, which divided the assembly—feelings opposite in their 
nature, but coinciding on this occasion to the same result. His enemies, 
the party of Nicias, loudly urged him forward, anticipating that the 
under him would miscarry, and that he would thus. be ruined : 

his friends, perceiving this manceuvre, but not sharing in such anticipa- 
tions, and ascribing his reluctance to modesty, ne ae themselves so 
much the more ‘vehemently on behalf of their leader, and repaid the 
scornful cheer by cheers of sincere eneouragement. The truth is, con- 
tends Mr. Grote, in replying summarily to Mitford and others, that “ the 
people committed no folly in appointing Kleén—for he justified the best 
expectation of his friends. But Nikias and his friends committed great 
knavery in proposing it, since they fully believed that he would fail. : It 
has hitherto been the practice to look at Cleon, Mr. Grote subsequently 
observes, only from the point of view of his opponents, through whose 
testimony we know him; but the real fact is that this history of the 
events of Sphacteria, when properly surveyed, is a standing disgrace to 
those opponents, and no inconsiderable honour to him; exhibiting them 
as alike destitute of political foresight and-of straightforward patriotism 
—as sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with the lives of their 
fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose of ruining a political enemy. 
Moreover, it was on good grounds, Mr. Grote contends, that Cleon still 
continued eager for renewing the war in Thrace, at a time when a large 

proportion of the Atheman public had grown weary of it ; Cleon being. 
indeed, one of the main causes of that resumption of avarlike operations, 
which ‘ended i in the battle of Amphipolis, fatal both to himself and to 
Brasidas. 

So ready are most writers, the same historian complains in a later 
chapter, to "find Cleon guilty, that they are satisfied with Aristophanes as 
a witness against him—and Mr. Grote unreservedly recognises the “con- 
summate and irresistible” power of comic genius in the Knights, which, 
he says, exhibits the maximum of that which wit combined with malice 

can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, contempt, and odium. 
«Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse, even tor Ditton and 
Whiston.” But he pleads that no other public man, of any age or nation, 
has ever been condemned on such evidence. No man, he argues, would 
think of judging Sir Robert Walpole, or Mr. Fox, or Mirabeau, from the 
numerous lampoons put in circulation against them; none would take 
measure of a political Englishman from Punch, or of a Frenchman from 
the Charivari. ‘The unrivalled comic merit of the Knights is only one 
reason the more for distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the real 
Cleon.”* . 

Nor does Mr. Grote omit notice of an apparent discrepancy im the 
accounts given by Aristophanes and Thucydides respectively, as to 
Cleon’s promise to take Sphacteria, and his fulfilment of that promise 





* Grote, vol. vi. part ii. ch. liv. 
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(“wonderfully favoured,” as Mitford says he was, by “his impudence and 
his fortune, if in the want of another we may use that word’’*). Thuey- 
dides calls Cleon’s promise, as we have seen, “‘insane,” panodns. Aris- 
tophanes avers that the glory of keeping his word, of fulfilling this 
maniacal engagement, belonged not to him, but to his able and expe- 
rienced coadjutor, Demosthenes. But as the late Samuel Phillipst 
replied, the two statements are perfectly compatible, and even confirma- 
tory of each other. And indeed he answers generally, that so far as 
comedy can confirm history, the comic character given of Cleon by Aris- 
tophanes confirms the historical character given of him by Thueydides. 
For though he readily concedes that a literal fidelity is not to be ex- 
ted from caricature, yet a general fidelity, he submits, is to be 
expected from it, and, in fact, is necessary to its success. “If Aristo- 
nes had represented Pericles as he represents Cleon, his satire would 
have failed. ‘The portrait must be recognised, or nobody will laugh.” t 

As the quarrel of Cleon with Aristophanes is said to have arisen out 
of an accusation which he brought against the poet in the senate of Five 
Hundred, on the subject of his second comedy, the ‘“ Babylonians” 
(B.c. 426), now lost,§—an accusation founded on its slashing ridicule not 
only of individual citizens, but of civic functionaries and institutions, such 
as Cleon denounced as a “dangerous exposure” before the strangers and 
subject-allies then present at Athens, at the Dionysiac festival in the 
month of March;—so the quarrel of Thucydides against Cleon has been 
traced to the alleged banishment of the ‘historian by the demagogue. 
Marcellinus is the apparent originator of this report. And the argument 
which Mr. Grote bases upon it has been described as running rather in a 
circle: It is probable that Marcellinus is right in saying that Cleon 
banished Thucydides, because Thucydides speaks ill of Cleon; and it is 
probable that the reason why Thucydides speaks ill of Cleon is that Cleon 
banished him, as we learn from Marcellinus. 

On the whole, though we may not unconditionally affirm with thie 
classical critic in the English Cyclopedia that Mr. Grote’s “ extended 
and elaborate” defence of Cleon is entirely “ unsuccessful,’’ as an effort 
to remove from that demagogue the odium which almost every other his- 
torian has concurred in attaching to his name,— Mr. Grote’s theory being 
that Cleon was in fact the resolute champion of popular rights, and that 
Thucydides and Aristophanes, from whom the received opinions respect- 
ing Cleon are derived, were his personal enemies, while Thucydides was 
further animated by party spirit ;—still we may venture to subscribe to 
the spirit of another critic’s conclusion, that our estimate of Cleon’s cha- 
racter, all things considered, is not very materially altered by Mr. Grote’s 
very able defence. But, with the Zimes’ essayist,|| we can at least 





* Mitford, Hist. of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xv. § vii. 
t Essays from the Times, First Series, pp. 270-310. 
Tbid., p. 305. 
See Grote, vol. vi. part ii. ch. liv. 
|| A more recent essayist in the 7imes has instituted a parallel between Cleon 
and a Transatlantic general of notoriety if not renown; “General Hooker has 
some claim to the questionable honour of being styled the ‘Cleon’ of North 
America. Like his Athenian prototype he gained a command by an unsparing 
and undignified abuse of men much better and abler than himself. If the generals 
were but men, he said, they would not allow themselves to be baffled by diffi- 
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thank him for throwing new light on the political position of the Athenian 
demagogues, as ‘opposition speakers” and checks upon the conduct of 
the official servants of the republic, who, in spite of the democratic nature 
of the constitution, seem to have been generally taken rather from among 
the wealthy and influential men of the aristocratic party. In this respect 
the historian has made it apparent, as Mr. Stuart Mill observes,* that 
Cleon, and men of his stamp, had been rather severely handled by pre- 
vious authorities,—not that they did not frequently deserve censure, but 
that they were by no means the worst misleaders of the Athenian people. 
“The demagogues were,” as he observes, “ essentially opposition speakers. 
The conduct of affairs was habitually in the hands of the rich and great, 
who had by far the largest share of personal influence, and on whose mis- 
management there would have been hardly any check, but for the dema- 
gogues and their hostile criticism.’’ These opinions Mr. Mill considers 
to receive ample confirmation from the course of affairs, when, there 
being no longer any low-born Cleon or Hyperbolus to balance their in- 
fluence, Nicias and Alcibiades had what he calls full scope to ruin the 
commonwealth.+ In fine, and in a word, if Mr. Grote has not succeeded 
in reversing, he has been not a little successful in modifying, our general 
estimate of Cleon, as a motive power in the state. 








EVENING AT THE LAND’S END. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Wnuat is the Coliseum’s ruined pride ? 

The castle mouldering on the steep, 

With tottering tower and ivied keep ? 
What temples crumbling by old Nilus’ tide ? 
What the huge Pyramids that stand sublime, 
Defying earthquakes, and the scythe of ‘Time, 

To Nature’s ruins towering here ?— 

Ruins in awful wildness hurled, 
Great God-built pyramids, that rear 
Their crests through earth’s eternal year, 
Like wrecks of some old darker world. 


Bolerium !¢ last grand buttress Nature raised, 
Whence Britain’s genius hath long ages gazed 





culties so contemptible as those before which they recede. By these arts he 
gained a command, but here unhappily the parallel ends. Nobody sup 
‘Cleon’ to be a great general, or even a valiant soldier, but Cleon did what he 
undertook, and what great generals and valiant soldiers had failed to do, while 
Hooker failed quite as ignominiously and with much better means at his disposal 
than any of his predecessors.” 

* In his review of vols. ix., x., xi. of Grote in the Edinburgh, Oct., 1853. 

Tt See Dissertations and Discussions, Polit., Philos., and Histor., by J. S. Mill, 
vol. ii. p. 546. 
~ The classic name of the Land’s End. 











Evening at the Land’s End. 


Tow’rd the blue distant West, resolved to wage 
Unceasing battle with mad Ocean’s rage ; 
Pillars of granite! fanes of rock! 
Braving the blasting thunder-shock, 

Smiling in grimness o’er the sea, 
Furrowed by tempests, as they sweep 
Through jagged arch, and gallery deep— 

The tempests of eternity! 

Giants in stone, that cry aloud 
To the first billow, first wild cloud, 

Reaching Britannia’s shore— 

“This is the land where power is dwelling, 
Where freedom smiles, and fame is telling 

Her golden story evermore !” 

Then the responding surges roar, 

And the dark cloud speaks forth its thunder, 
Bidding the mermaids hark and wonder, 

As though that ‘ Yes!” filled echoing heaven— 
The land to which a God hath given 
Prosperity, each gift of love, 

Peace, concord—angels ne’er to sever— 
The land where Glory, like a dove, 

Spreads her white-mantling wings for ever. 


The soul is awed upon this granite tower ; 
Gazing upon the crags so wild and lone, 

Uppiled, methinks, by some enchanter’s power, 
To be pale Terror’s throne— 

Gazing into the gulfs that boil below, 

Till the heart quakes, the eyes all dizzy grow ; 
The waves, with white and endless flash, 
Answering the tempest in each dash— 

The waves that, in those sparry halls, 
Sound like a thousand waterfalls, 
Or deep-mouthed trumpets, pouring proud 
Their boisterous music long and loud— 
That awful pile of living stone, 
Savage, majestic, and alone, 
Traced o’er with lines that odes may be, 
Not penned by children of the sod, 
But poems of sublimity, 
Writ by the hand of storms and God— 
We well may yield to solemn, lofty thought, 


How small the change long ages here have wrought ! 


We muse, and sigh—how brief are mortal hours! 
What dust is man! how puny all his powers! 


The sun sinks slowly down the mellowing west, 
And the rough crags reflect his soft farewell ; 

The seamew, landward wheeling, seeks his nest, 
And Ocean’s organ peals with deeper swell. 

The scattering spray is turned to dust of gold, 
The Logan-rock is blushing ruby red, 

The little heath-flower, in her craggy hold, 
Shuts her blue eye, and bows her sleepy head. 

Beauty Heaven-sent, solemnity profound, 

Fall, like an angel’s mantle, softly round ; 















God’s works, not man’s, claim reverence, love, and fear, 


His mighty presence only reigning here. 
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TWICE SACRIFICED. 


From tHe Danisu. By Mrs. Busey. 


Part THE SECOND. 


I, 


THE BATTLE. 


One dark December evening, about a month after the general’s de- 
parture from home, the Danish army had encamped in the vicinity of 
Gadebusk. In spite of the darkness and the rough weather, there seemed 
to be an unusual stir and activity in the camp that evening, which 
betokened that something of importance was about to happen. 

Shortly before it had become dark, a reconnoitring expedition which 
had been sent out returned with the intelligence that General Steenbock, 
the commander-in-chief of the Swedish army, had approached until 
within three miles of the Danish camp, and that, according to all appear- 
ances, he was preparing to attack the Danes at dawn of day. Messengers 
were sent in various directions. A few of these were to summon the 
general officers to a council of war, others to take orders to the different 

rtions of the infantry who lay in cantonments in the nearest villages. 

King Frederick 1V. had arrived at the camp two days previousiy from 
Oldeslobe. He had taken up his quarters at the little country town of 
Wakenstadt, whither the officers who had been commanded to assist at 
the council of war that evening repaired. 

There was a striking contrast between the appearance of these gentle- 
men, who, on account of the presence of the king, wore their embroidered 
and dashing uniforms, and the low, dirty, peasants’ parlour, where the 
meeting was to be held. 

A peat fire was smoking and blazing in the open chimney ; its lurid 
glare fell on the plastered clay walls, to which time and damp had im- 
parted a greenish hue. Two small windows, whose panes of glass the 
storm raging without caused to shake in their leaden frames, had no 
curtains. ‘The floor was of clay, the furniture consisted of a long bench 
and three straw chairs, which were arranged around a deal table that 
stood in the middle of the room, covered with maps and drawings, and 
the apartment was illuminated by two or three tallow candles. The 
moment, however, was too critical for any of those present to waste a 
thought upon the chattels around them. 

The discussions in this council of war were long and stormy. Imme- 
diately after the king had communicated the intelligence brought by the 
scouts, there arose a difference of opinion between him and Reventlow, 
the commander-in-chief. ‘The count thought that it would be unwise to 
accept battle at the place where the army then was, because the infantry 
either could not be assembled before the following morning, or, at any 
rate, they would be fatigued after their forced march, which it would be 
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necessary to undertake very early to arrive in time. To this was to be 
added that the Saxon auxiliaries, thirty-two squadrons of cavalry, happened 
that evening to be at eighteen miles’ distance from the rest of the army. 

The king did not see the force of the argument ; he entirely differed 
from the count. Full of confidence in the continuation of the good lack 
which had placed im his power the most important of the German pro- 
vinces of Sweden, he declared the position of the army to be excellent, 
covered as it was by hills, woods, and morasses. He hoped that the forth- 
coming battle would crown all his previous victories. 

The shrewd courtier only adhered to his opinion until he saw that the 
king was determined not to give up his own. Thereupon he pretended 
to have been reasoned over to his majesty’s views. He bowed smilingly, 
and exclaimed : 

“T also agree that we should remain here. If we conquer, to your 
majesty will belong the whole glory of the victory. The whole glory, 
but above all the whole responsibility,” he added, in a whisper to his 
neighbour, as he took his place again on the wooden bench at the 
table. 

Reventlow’s yielding to the king’s wishes was a sign to all his party 
to act in the same spirit. One alone still contended that it would be 
wrong to accept battle under their circumstances—one alone, and he was 
Major-General Gregers Daa. He stood in that circle somewhat paler and 
more suffering than usual, cold, stiff, and:stern as ever. He would not 
swerve from his opinion, gave reason after reason, and did not seem to 
remark that his coadjutors had by degrees changed their ground and had 
become his adversaries. 

“‘ But, by the Lord, Major-General Daa!” exclaimed the king, angrily, 
and evidently provoked at the general’s cold, calm, but determined oppo- 
sition, “‘ you must undoubtedly have stronger reasons for contending 
with us all than those you please toname? From the time that you joined 
the army last you have been prevented by illness from taking any part in 
the earlier actions, and now that you appear to be well again, you are the 
only one who maintains that we ought to retreat. ARE YOU AFRAID OF 
BEING KILLED ?” 

A general silence followed this insulting question. All present looked 
by turns at the king and at the general. Gregers’s face became deadly 
pale, his eyes flashed, and his lips trembled as if from cold, while he rose 
and replied: 

“I shall answer your majesty’s question to-morrow. I beg to say that 
I now quite agree with all the rest.” With these words he bowed and 
left the room. 

The king saw the terrible effect his insult had produced, and he called 
to Gregers to come back, but the latter seemed not to hear him. He 
hastened out, closing the door after him. 

When Gregers had gone a little way beyond the village, where the 
camp commenced, he stopped for a few moments, as if in earnest thought ; 
he cast a glance of deep distress up towards the heavens, and pressed his 
hand upon his breast. He then walked quickly back to the camp. 

Here all was movement and noise. ‘The sutlers had a rich harvest that 


evening. Crowds of soldiers lay around the :watch-fires, chattering 
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together, or playing at throwing dice on the top of the drums. They 
sang, they drank, or prepared themselves for the coming dangers by 
relating the wonderfully heroic exploits that had been performed durin 
those that were past. The report of the enemy’s-approach had already 
reached every one. Gregers continued his walk until he had reached one 
of the farthest-off tents. Here he came to a stand, listened for a moment, 
and then entered it. 

Captain Krusé was sitting at a table, which stood near his camp-bed; 
he was supporting his head with both his hands, and was so intently gazing 
on an open letter, so absorbed in its contents, that he did not observe the 
general’s entrance until the latter was standing by the table. He then 
quickly concealed the letter, and rose. 

“ Do I interrupt you ?” asked Gregers. 

* No,” replied Krusé, evidently much confused. 

“You have received a letter ?” 

“No!” 

“It appeared to me, though, that you were reading one when [ 
came in.” 

“ The letter I was reading is six years old,” said Kruse. 

“Indeed! And at such a length of time after its date does it retain 
sufficient interest to carry it with you to your tent and read it on such an 
evening as this ?” 

“It is the memento of a loss—of a death; and you know, general, that 
the heart does not value its memories by their age, but by the estimation 
in which we hold those to whom they are traceable.” 

“ No,” said the general, “I am not aware of any such feeling, for J 
have no souvenirs, no cherished remembrances.” 

Krusé looked up in amazement at the bitter and almost despairing 
meaning which lay in these words. Gregers continued : 

“I came to ask you to visit me this evening. There is a subject ‘on 
which I wish to have some conversation with you. Have you time to 
spare?” 

“Yes, general.”’ 

“Very well, come then to me in my tent, near the forest of firs, within 
an hour—not later, pray observe.” 

“T shall be punctual,” said Krusé. 

Gregers took leave, but, before doing so, he cast a glance towards the 
table, where Krusé had concealed the letter. 

The captain remained behind, musing: he could not fathom the cause 
of this visit. Latterly, Gregers seemed to have avoided his society. 
During the foregoing conversation, it struck him that there was some- 
thing harsh and unfriendly in the expression of his countenance which 
betokened a dark and hostile mood. 

An hour later Krusé entered the general’s tent. He found him sitting 
at a table, on which lay two pistols and a sealed letter. Gregers beckoned 
to him to come forward, and, pointing to a straw chair a little way from 
the table, requested him to be seated. 

“Have you heard the news?” he began abruptly. ‘“ We are to fight 


to-morrow.” 
“ Yes,” replied Krusé. ‘ So much the better !”” 
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“T also would have thought the same at your age. I would, most 
likely, have thought the same now, if I, like you, were single; and had 
not bound another to my fate.” 

«You allude to the amiable lady yonder, at Hald ?”’ 

“Yes; and perhaps you are surprised that I should be thinking of her 
just this evening ?”’ asked Gregers, sharply. 

“ No—certainly !” replied Krusé, somewhat astounded at the question. 
« What is there to surprise me in your doing so?” 

“You are not speaking the truth, captain. Among all living crea- 
tures, you are the only one who could dare to conceive a doubt on this 
subject. You,” he continued, in a hollow and moaning tone of voice, as 
if the words he were uttering could with difficulty pass his lips—* you, 
who love her, and whom—she loves in return !”’ 

Krusé was speechless for a moment, while Gregers was making visible 
and violent efforts to regain his composure. 

“ Now I understand him,” he thought; “ he has found everything out, 
and intends to murder me.” 

This thought had scarcely entered his mind when it took the shape of 
a conviction. In the deep silence now reigning in the tent, he heard the 
general’s suppressed groans as he drew his breath heavily, and saw the 
arm, by which he supported himself as he leaned it on the table, 
tremble. 

“What answer have you to give me?” inquired the general. 

Krusé raised his head : 

“It is true what you say, general. I do love her.” 

The admission did not make the slightest alteration in the expression 
of the general’s countenance, as Krusé had expected it would have done. 

“ How long ago did your love for her commence?” he asked. 

“T have loved Jeanné Rysé since my childhood. She was the first, 
the only one I ever loved—the only one I ever will love. And now, 
general! After this confession, I wait to hear what further you have to 
say tome. I see that you have prepared for what was to happen,” he 
added, glancing towards the pistols which lay on the table. “I have 
been long expecting it, and, when you came into my tent, | anticipated 
that what sooner or later must end thus was close at hand.” 

Gregers remained silent for a few seconds, and then said : 

“ You are mistaken, captain! I was not thinking of killing you when 
I asked you to come here this evening. If such had been my intention, 
it would have been carried out long ago. For three years, Krusé, I have 
known that you loved her, but I saw, at the same time, how little guilt 
there was in this secret love.” He held out his hand to Krusé, “ Poor 
fellow !” he continued, ‘‘ how could you help that you loved her? You, 
who were young, and whom God had destined for her. The error was, 
that no one gave me any idea of this until it was too late. I was a wit- 
ness to the grief you both evinced; I heard the last words, the last sighs 
with which you parted from each other! I know it all. What you, on 
the contrary, do not know, is—that I also loved Jeanné.” 

“You!” cried Krusé. 

“Yes; you are surprised at that, are you not?” continued Gregers, 
with a melancholy smile. “An old man, who had no other right to that 
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girl’s love than what chance and authority bestowed. But I loved 

her, nevertheless, with an affection that in strength and devotion quite 

equalled our own. She was the only one, the last who bound me to 

m= my beat g se eteian 7 the influence of this love, which, 
in spite of a ‘aed 8 claims ed a lover's first timidity.” 

“ You loved her!” cried Krusé, as 06, aw if he must have the words repeated, 
in order that he might take in the possibility of their truth. “ But 
Jeanné never suspected this.” 

“ Nay, do not think that I could betray my feelings when I so soon 
perceived that she was not able to return them! From the garden 
below have I, like you, often and often gazed up at her windows, until 
her shadow and her light disappeared ; I have felt myself intoxicated at 
inhaling the perfume she scattered around her; in short, I have been 
more easily contented than you, for you told her that you loved her, 
while I hardly dared to confess so much to myself, Nor will she ever 
know it until, I have ceased to live.”’ 

Gregers stopped speaking for a few minutes, while he fixed his gaze 
on the empty space before him within the tent. Krusé could not find 
words to answer him, he felt so much moved by what he had just heard. 
A little after, Gregers continued : 

o To-morrow we go to battle, or rather it, since the enemy 
offers it to us. It is possible that I shall not outlive the day; it is, in- 
deed, almost certain.” 

“ Certain!’ exclaimed Krusé. rm 

“Yes, my friend!’’ replied Gregers, quietly. “As you said lately 
one has one’s presentiments in this world, let us suppose that mine will 
be fulfilled. In case this should happen, I have written a letter, which I 
now give into your keeping; take care of it, for it contaims my last will. 
My first tention was that you should have remained for a time ignorant 
of its contents, but I have thought better of it. When I am dead, go 
back to Hald, its doors will open to you, not as heretofore, to receive 
your sighs and complaints—no, you will enter Hald as its master, Jacob 
Krusé ! I give Jeanné to you, and when I have done that I have given 
you all, for my property shall belong to you both, since I am a childless 
man and the last of my race. Raise your head, my son! Why do you 
bend over the table in this manner? “She shall be yours, as a reward for 
her fidelity and your sufferings! You must love each other. I bequeath 
her to you, and it is my wish and my prayer that you will make up for 
all the sorrow I have caused her.”’ 

Gregers placed his hand on the young officer’s drooping head. Krus¢é 
sank to the ground, and knelt before him! As Gregers raised him, he 
flung his arms round his neck and burst into tears. There was something 
very strange in this seene between the husband and the lover! 

“Oh my God!” cried Krusé, “I see it all; you will let yourself be 
killed.” 

“No, certainly not that, my friend!” replied the general. “ But I 
shall be killed, that is all. 1 believe, as I told you, im presentiments, and 
I owe you both = reparation—you and her. Go, now! Go and take 
the letter with I wish to be alone a little time.” 


So saying, t Siqemeel opened the tent, and motioned to Krusé to 
leave it. 
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o 

The next day, about mid-day, the battle near Gadebusk commenced. 
Twice during the morning Krusé had gone to Gregers’s tent, but the 
general had declined receiving him either time, upon the plea of having 
much business to attend to. The drums and the trumpets shortly after 
called the soldiers to muster in their ranks, and the captain was obliged 
to hurry to his duty. 

When Gregers Daa rode past Reventlow, to the head of the division 
he commanded, he stopped his horse, and turning to the commander-in- 
chief, said in a low tone, so as not to be overheard by those near,, 

“General! I have a request to make to you.” 

“To me!” cried Reventlow, much surprised. 

“Yes !”’ continued Gregers; “and I beseech of you, for the sake of 
that friendship of which you have given me so many proofs, to grant it.” 

“Tt is already granted, my dear general, if even only on this account, 
that within another hour I may not be ia a condition to accede to any 
one’s wishes.” 

“ With the third national regiment, on the left wing of the army, there 
isone Captain Krusé in command of a company. I partioular!y wish 
that his life may be saved, if possible. Will you, therefore, kindly place 
him accordingly ?” 

“Colonel Eifeler,’’ cried Reventlow, beckoning to one of the nearest 
officers, “ be so good as to order a portion of the third national regiment, 
under Captain Krusé, to serve as cover for the height, on which his 
majesty has determined to take the command.’’ 

The colonel touched his cap, put spurs to his horse, and galloped off. 
Gregers Daa thanked Reventlow with a long and warm pressure of the 
hand, and then went on to join his own men. 

The Danish army was drawn up on a hill, behind a morass; its. left 
wing was protected by a river, its right by a large and thick forest of 
firs. ‘Two hours before the commencement of the action the Saxon 
cavalry had arrived, and had united with the Danish. 

The Swedes commenced the battle with a brisk cannonade, and stormed 
the hill under their watchword, “ Mit Gott and Jesu Hiilfe!” Shortly 
after all was enveloped in smoke, which the wind drove over against the 
enemy. ‘The fire of musketry mingled with the louder booming of the 
cannons ; the signal trumpets sounded ; the drums rolled, and men were 
falling in the agonies of death. 

An old chronicle says that the battle, “with great. effusion of blood, 
lasted until five o’clock. As no one on either side would give any quarter, 
there were fewer prisoners made ; officers fought each other as in a duel, 
and such were the individual combats, that the Danish and Swedish offi- 
cers were generally found dead, lying close to each other on the field of 
slaughter.”’ 

The samechronicle tells us that the Swedes stormed the hill three times. 
The last time they were so fortunate as to be able to take up their posi- 
tion at the foot of the hill, without the Danes having the power to hinder 
them. Two attempts had been made in vain. The Danes were beaten 
back, the Saxon cavalry gave way, and fled in disorder; Steenbock fol- 
lowed up his good fortune, and sent troops to pursue them. ‘The Danes, 
too, were beginning to give way, for the enemy’s cannon, loaded with 
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grape, and discharged from a short distance, was making terrible havoc 


among them. 

At that moment a squadron of Danish horse, led by a tall, thin officer, 
came dashing down the hill, and for the third time made an attempt to 
drive back the enemy. ‘The spirited horsemen dropped on all sides, but 
others, who had escaped unharmed, continued their onset, and fell upon 
their foes, their brave leader charging at their-head. The cannons 
were silent, while musket and pistol-shots flew hotly around. Shouts 
of triumph—groans from the wounded horses—prayers—the moans 
of the dying—and wild cries of encouragement, issued from that con- 
fused multitude, immersed in dust and smoke, amidst which were to 
be seen sabres flashing and sinking, and in the hottest of the fight the 
tall officer, who seemed invulnerable himself though he dealt destruction 
around. 

From a height at a little distance King Frederick had witnessed the 
whole. He had seen the two unsuccessful attempts to drive the enemy 
back, and the dragoons who had galloped down the hill to make the third 
effort. Gregers Daa’s name was in the mouth of every one around. It 
was he who was speeding on to fulfil his promise. 

This furious attack took the Swedes by surprise, and they began at 
length to draw back. It was in vain that Steenbock sent them reinforce- 
ments ; before these reached the battle-field he beheld his troops, as if 
panic-struck, take wildly to flight, and heard the noise made by the 
dragoons as they spiked the Swedish cannon. 

In the midst of the field, among heaps of the wounded and dying on 
both sides of him, lay their commander, the heroic Gregers, struck by a 
pistol-ball, while he was trying to wrest the colours from a Swedish 
officer. 

This episode—the gallant conduct of the dragoons—had given the 
Danes time to recover themselves, and the battle was resumed with fury 
at another place. Some of the dragoons jumped from their horses, and 
bore their wounded general away from the field. Gregers was carried to 
the village, and into the very same room in which, the evening before, he 
had been so humbled and insulted. 

King Frederick soon after entered the chamber, went up to the bed, and 
leaning over him, took his hand, while he exclaimed : 

“ How this disaster goes to my heart, my dear general! I have sent 
for my own surgeon ; he will be here presently, and he will do all that he 
can to preserve to our fatherland a life so invaluable as yours.” 

“You are mistaken, my liege,” replied Gregers. “ The surgeon will 
be of no use, and I am only fulfilling my destiny. Had your majesty 
been my equal, yesterday evening when you put upon me the humiliation 
of doubting my courage, I would have killed you; that being impossible, 
there was nothing for it but to let myself be killed. The ball is in my 
breast. It will realise my wish.” 

The king uttered in a low voice some words full of admiration of a 
heroism that sought death on account of a hasty and inconsiderate ex- 
pression from his lips. 

When Gregers had finished speaking to the king, he turned his head 
away from him, His eyes met those of Krusé, who was kneeling on the 
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other side of the bed. A sweet and happy smile stole over the pale 
countenance of the dying man, as he held out his hand to the captain. 

“You see that my presentiments were correct,” he whispered, in a 
weak and failing voice. ‘ Now she will be happy, and you also; now 
you may love each other freely—for ever. And when you are happiest, 
sometimes spare a thought to me—an old man, who was ignorant that it 
was he who hindered your happiness—who went away when he discovered 
it. Farewell, my son! Be kind to her, whom we both love!” 

Gregers drew a deep sigh, clasped his feeble hands, and his spirit fled 
to other worlds ! 





A month later, two persons were sitting in one of the drawing-rooms 
at Hald; the one was Jeanné, the other Captain Krusé, who the same 
day had arrived with the general’s body from Holstein. Gregers Daa 
had been buried in his family vault in the cathedral at Viborg. Jeanné 
had read the letter he had addressed to her in his tent the evening before 
the battle. Krusé related to her, word for word, what had passed the 
same evening between them. Jeanné wept bitterly while he spoke, and 
when he had finished there was a long and unbroken silence in the room, 
A little after, Jeanné held out her hand to him, and said : 

“Leave me now, my friend. I wish to be alone.” 

There was something of decision and earnestness in the tone in which 
she spoke that alarmed the captain. He held her hand in his while he 
asked : 

“ And when may I come back ?” 

“Never! Never come back!” replied Jeanné, with the utmost com- 

sure, “ for I no longer love you!” 

Krusé stood petrified. Then he whispered in accents which betrayed 
the deepest despair : 

“And your vows, and your assurance that if you did not belong to 
him, no living creature should separate us ?” 

“T have not forgotten all that,” she replied; ‘“ but I now belong to 
him more than ever I did. Go, Jacob Krusé, I beseech of you. It is 
not the living which separates us, but the dead !” 

Having thus spoken she left the room. 

What strange contradictions there are in a woman’s heart! Jeanné 
kept her word, and remained until her death a lonely and sorrowing 
widow. 

The following year Krusé fell at the siege of Tonning. 
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KILLARNEY, AND SOME PARTS OF THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


Part THE First. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great attraction which this far-famed site of 
icturesque scenery at the present moment presents to every inhabitant 
of Great Britain, owing to its having been visited by the Queen, and to 
its having met with so much of her admiration, I think the individual 
must be bold indeed that would take up his pen with the hope of having 
anything novel to add to what has been already said, sung, and trumpeted 
forth to the world, treating of this renowned Irish locality. Such a person 
would, at all events, never attempt to enter upon a statistic description of 
the range of lakes, mountains, streets, hotels, and towns, which are com- 
prised in the idea of a visit to Killarney, for ample information and most 
explicit guidance would surely be more easily obtained by a reference to 
the numerous guide-books which the world is at present supplied with ; 
and a panoramic view of the present Killarney and its environs, in these 
days of photography, may, doubtless, be had in all its exactitude, and 
might well serve to be substituted for any attempt which the graphic 
powers of any one could furnish to portray it, and bring home to those 
who love to hear of scenes of interest the leading features of its matchless 
beauty. Such helps and such appliances are now, doubtless, the ready 
resort of those who care not for the trouble of satisfying themselves with 
ocular demonstration, and thankful indeed must he be to the photographer, 
who, viewing the production of his unerring art, and finding brought 
home the faultless picture, 


Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, 


is freed from the care of examining the varied accounts which travellers 
and tourists have given, or comparing together the recollections which 
the impressions of the scenes have left upon its visitors, into whose society 
he may be thrown. I would, then, endeavour to bring back to my fancy 
the natural beauties of the lakes, their islands, their mountains, their rich 
woody hosts of evergreen shrubbery, the ever-spreading arbutus teeming 
with the beauteous colours which the autumn gives to its fruits, the 
multiform phases of mountainous grandeur, the peaceful serenity of the 
calm, placid Tore Lake, the craggy inaccessible Eagle’s Nest, the lovely 
repose of Dinas Island, the fanciful form of the many rocks, huge and 
curious in their formation, bearing their different cognomens—The 
Horse and Groom of O’Donoghue, The Library, The Prison, The 
Pigeon-house, The Castle—the numerous islands, so choice, so exquisite, 
so singular in their kind, so clothed in verdure and shrubs, so far apart 
from vulgar intrusion at the time that I first knew them, each of them 
like the spot described by Moore in his “ Lallah Rookh,” 


A paradise so lone and lovely. 


Then the relics of former ages : the Ross Castle ; the Abbey of Mucross, 
with its ruined ivy-mantled walls, the yew- tree in its centre, and nave 
half full of skulls; the still more ancient abbey in Innisfallen. All these 
pictures are associated in my mind with what is romantic, loving, and 
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retired, and bear no reference to hotel-keepers, tourists, cockneys, fashion- 
able loungers, or world felicity-hunters. So leaving the abodes of comfort, 
and the numerous adjuncts of sophisticated civilisation, I must ask the 
admirer of nature in its primitive aspects to accompany me in viewing 
some of the most interesting objects in a journey round the Lakes of 
Killarney and some parts of Cork. 

I did not commence my journey on the beaten track of the railway 
which lies between Cork and Killarney. 1 shall avoid, if possible, the 
detail of the hosts of modern improvements which have rendered a trip 
to the lakes so easy and so accessible to every languid man, every woman, 
and every child in her Majesty’s dominions who can afford to pay for the 
excursion. I know that the newspaper press, the periodical writer, and 
the advertiser, can treat these matters so much more amply and eloquently 
than I can, that I shall not venture to trespass upon their province. 
was stationed with a company of my regiment, some years ago, at Mill- 
street, a wretched secluded Irish country town, about half way between 
Cork and Killarney. In point of the conveniences and comforts of life, I 
think I have seldom been in any sojourn that offered so few as Mill- 
street, and, in point of civilisation and society, there was really then a 

rospect as little inviting to one prizing those benefits as could possibly 
be imagined. There was, one may say, xo society. When I asked the 
captain, whose party we relieved at Millstreet, whether he knew all the 
gentry who lived in the neighbourhood, he replied, “* There is no one to 
know.” And afterwards we found that his information was about correct. 
I must, however, add, that I recollect two large family mansions, the tops 
of whose houses peered through the trees, and which promised to be the 
homes of gentry; however, one of the gentlemen, who inhabited the 
nicest-looking of them, did pay us a visit, which we returned, and that 
was all that passed between us; and the other house was the property of 
a gentleman, or, as the railway officials say, a party, who preferred to 
absent himself from his native country, like a great many others of his 
fellow-countrymen. I shall not attempt a description of the village. 
There was a barrack in the centre, which we inhabited, and all the rest 
of the houses were built of mud, being cabins. The statistics of nearly 
every town in Ireland at that time could be very easily made out: thus, 
for stance, Macroom, consisting of a certain number of mud-cabins, 
dunghills, turf-stacks, pigs, and dirty half-naked bipeds, chiefly children ; 
Kantark, of a greater number of the same sort of half-naked brats, pigs, 
filthy cabins, and dunghills; and Millstreet, the same in all respects as 
to quality of the objects which met the view, but differing, perhaps, 
slightly in their number. 

This being the state of matters in the town and the immediate vicinity 
of it, my brother officer and myself were much left to our own resources 
for passing away the time, and it being summer, we bethought ourselves 
of visiting the mountains in the distance, of which we were told by the 
country people that the sport, in the way of fishing, was something extra- 
ordinary. We accordingly prepared ourselves for an excursion to them, 
resolving to piteh a small tent in any place which we could find most 
suited for the purpose, and to carry thither such stores as were indis- 
pensable, and trust for the rest of the eatables which we should require to 


the mountaineers—whose cottages or huts were occasionally to be found 
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even in the wildest of the solitudes—and to the fish which we should 
catch. 

1 well remember the loveliness of the climate, the time, the scenery, 
the buoyant nature of the exhilarating exercise of walking through the 
mountain-paths; the fresh heather, the deep dark glens overgrown with 
ferns, the craggy rocks apparently before untrodden, the circuitous tracks 
which we should never have known had it not been for the guidance of 
the mountain lad. A very accomplished individual amongst these lads, 
or gossoons (as they there called them), was he who could converse in 
English. For the generality, it was necessary to find out the Irish for 
lake, and the native name for the mountain which we were going to, in 
order to be conducted to the destination which we wished to reach. In 
the background, about four miles from Millstreet, commences a range of 
mountains which continue at various elevations all along that side of the 
country, until they terminate abruptly near the margin of the famed Lakes 
of Killarney. Of these, the principal heights are called the Paaps and 
the Tore Mountain; Mangerton and the McKillicuddy’s Reeks loom in the 
distance. The large lakes of Glounafrihane, and the smaller lakes which 
lie both on the tops of the Paaps and in the valley between these last- 
named mountains, were the places which we designed for halting in and 
pitching our tent there for the purpose of what the Italians call a 
“ villeggiatura,” or al fresco residence for a few days. I have not hitherto 
met with a description of these unfrequented haunts and desert mountain 
seclusions, nor have I heard reports of the success of any who have essayed 
their’ skill in the angler’s art by the sides of these lovely lakes; but the 
sport which I was witness to in the way of fishing there was certainly 
unequalled by anything that I have heard of occurring in any part of the 
United Kingdom. On the first day we threaded through the glens, 
covered with heather and in some measure planted, till we came to a 
mountain-pass, that gave us at a distance a view of the range of upland 
heights which girded the face of the country all the way to Killarney. 

Continui montes, ni dissocientur opaca, 
Valle. 

We passed onwards about two miles through the level pass, which was, 
however, skirted by hilly ground closely on each side, and displayed every 
phase of the heathery, ferny surface suchas generally clothes the mountain- 
sides, until we reached the great lake called Glounafrihane. I know not 
a shorter English name for it, or I would give it, but I do hope that it 
may be “done into English” some time or other. Just before approach- 
ing the lake we came to a plain, and there we pitched our small tent, and 
got our tackle in order for cross fishing the lake. The soldier-servants 
soon got up the tent, and one of the fishermen stood on the mountain-side 
of the great lake and began opening carefully the line of thin catgut, 
which was hung with artificial flies at intervals of about two feet apart. 
When he had opened them all out, and found, much to his joy, that the 
flies had not been marred or injured in the carriage, he tied one end of 
the line to his fishing-rod’s line, and the other to a second fishing-rod 
which he gave his companion. The flies, which were attached to the 
numerous small lines that hung from the grand line intended to span the 
lake across, were of various colours, and were tied and selected by the 
sportsman, being meant to resemble the different natural flies which 
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usually he had seen buzzing over the surface of the lakes and streams in 
summer. Commencing from about twelve yards from each end of the 
nd line, there were about fifty flies attached to the smaller lines. 
hen the sportsmen considered them fastened to their rods firmly 
enough, they raised the rods gently, and one of them, holding his own 
rod up, proceeded to the opposite side of the lake in a small skiff, which 
one of the country people rowed him in, leaving his companion standing 
with his rod in his hand on the other side. When he arrived there, they 
then gently lowered the line down to the surface of the water and began 
fishing. ae time there was a bite, the fisherman who was on the bank 
of the lake which was nearest to where the fish bit, and was hooked in 
the gills, called out to his companion in a loud voice, “ In line!” and his 
confederate immediately let out his line from the reel so as to allow of 
plenty of purchase in the line for the purpose of letting the sportsman 
who had hooked the fish and had given the call draw in his prize to 
shore. Such prizes and such large trout were drawn in this first day as 
would astonish any one who had never seen angling; some trout weighing 
eight or nine pounds, some a little less, all of a dark black mottled colour, 
and as many as thirty fish, between the hours of twelve and five, were 
taken out of this large lake. So plentiful a take was there, that the 
fishermen resolved upon leaving two-thirds of the number in a large well 
of water which was near the lake. The fish tasted at dinner-time most 
deliciously—more so than any person can conceive who has not tried what 
sort of taste fish have when fresh taken out of the water and fried in the 
primitive mountain cook-house which our servants had got ready for us. 
After this meal we resumed the sport at half-past six, and so on till 
evening, and then went back again to the small tent, where the ticks, 
stuffed with fresh heather, supplied us amply with couches more tending 
to repose than any pampered citizen or effeminate voluptuary could find 
in his luxurious mansion. I was charmed with the sort of life which this 
sojourn introduced to me. As for my companion, he was an old soldier, 
who had been in many lands, and to whom such vicissitudes were every- 
day occurrences. So much is it that 


Use doth breed a habit in a man, 
The shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
He better brooks than flourishing peopled towns. 


The next day we resolved to devote to the visiting the Paaps, and seeing 
what sport there was in the smaller Jakes. We set off at an early hour 
in the morning. We ascended the mountain which was nearest the place 
where we had pitched the tent, and saw down below in the basin formed 
by the valley, which lay at the extremest depth beneath, that there was a 
lake of what appeared a small circumference in its centre. We then 
descended on the other side through the boggy ground, heathery downs, 
and stony pathways. When we got half way down we stopped to look at 
the lake which lay below, and we were struck with surprise at seeing the 
numerous little circles produced in the water by its disturbance, owing to 
something rising upwards from it. We got nearer, and were soon con- 
vinced that these appearances were nothing but the rising of the fish—the 
trout—myriads of which the water was filled with, some of them merely 
darting their heads upwards, and some of them fairly jumping out of the 
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water. We descended very quickly, and taking the rods when we got to 
about one hundred yards from'the margin of the lake, we asked two of 
the soldiers who were with us to go forward and choose the ground which 
would answer best for standing upon while we held the rods, for the pur- 
pose of cross fishing. The number of the fish springing out ‘of the water 
induced the men to be eager in their search for this, and hurrying onward 
to where the boats were, clear of reeds and brushwood, they proceeded 
each in different directions. Before they had distanced three yards from 
the cover they were up to their middles m black slime, and we perceived 
that all round the lake the thick slimy mud was so deep that it was im- 
possible for a man to approach the edge of the water. In this predica- 
ment we considered the best means to resort to was to procure some large 
stones, which we resolved to sink at the parts of the mud where we could 
best approach the lake, and as soon as we could get near enough to the 
water to allow of our dipping the line in, to form a sort of standing-place 
of stones, and stay there fishing. Also another such standing-place had 
to be formed on the other side of the lake. But by having the assistance 
of several of the neighbouring peasants, and patiently procuring the 
stepping-stones first, and making the small platform on each side available 
for fishing from, in the course of a couple of hours we were able to com- 
mence the sport, and after the cross fishing. had continued for two 
hours (which was conducted in the same way as that which we had 
the day before practised), we counted the number of trout in the different 
panniers and baskets, and found we had caught six dozen. Every time the 
line was put down seven or eight trout bit at the flies. These trout were 
of a much smaller size, light yellow and brown bellies, speckled black 
and grey backs, and few of them larger than the ordinary trout, of a, 

und anda half weight, or about the size of common mackerel. I may 
add, also, that their taste when fried, as the others were, was delicious, 
even better than those of the larger lake. It was certainly wonderful to 
see the number of the fishes, and also to find that although this could not 
have been more than seven miles from Millstreet, there had not been 
others, either poachers or sportsmen, who should have visited this most 
prolific of waters. I never before or since saw a pond so overstocked 
with them, although doubtless the shoals in the ocean, or the fry which 
harbour near some of the seaports on the Malabar coast, would make 
their numbers seem quite contemptible. 

When we returned with our well-laden baskets, we found groups of the 
mountain peasantry, who had assembled near the tent, and were making 
merry; they had a fiddler and a piper, who had been sent for from some 
distant town to do honour to the day. These country people, who in- 
variably are ready for anything which promises amusement to them, had 
conjectured that the music and the presence of two or three girls, under 
the chaperonage of a matron from one of the adjacent cabins, might be 
acceptable to the English officers, and accordingly the only person of the 
party who could speak English, whieh was the fiddler, addressed us on 
our return with a question as to whether we should like to have some 
music after we had tinished our dinner in the tents. We consented to 
this, and soon after our meal he struck up, and was accompanied by the 
bagpiper. The spirit and strength with which they played seemed to be 
well appreciated by the country girls. These resembled the dancers de- 
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scribed by Goldsmith in their unremitting exertions along with their rustic 
partners, who were some of the peasants that had assisted us: 


The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down. 


Their language as well as their manners were totally strange to us, but 
they seemed to have the same way of keeping up their dance, in which a 
man and woman moved opposite to one another in an active jig, as the 
Spaniards have in their fandango. The next two or three days which 
we passed in these mountains were similar to the ones which I have just 
spoken of, and our success in fishing was as great nearly each day, much 
to the content of the. country people, who, besides being well paid for 
supplying us with potatoes, were given a plentiful stock of the fish we 
had taken. Shortly after we returned to Millstreet, one of those occur- 
rences which so frequently took place formerly in the country towns in 
Ireland obliged us to prepare instantly for our departure; in fact, so 
sudden was our move that the very orderly dragoon who brought us 
the route, brought us also a letter stating the reason of it, This letter 
contained an account of what had happened at the county town in Kerry 
—Tralee—where an election had taken place. There the populace 
had attacked the military with stones and other missiles, and the force 
being very small, had thought in their delusion that they might probably 
force them to retire. But the company of soldiers who were lining the 
streets stood the pelting and the striking with sticks most stoically for a 
few minutes, and at last the captain commanding coolly read out the 
Riot Act, and when this had not the effect of dispersing the mob, he 
ordered his men to load, and again warned the mob to disperse. This 
not having the proper effect, he gave the word to fire, and the soldiers 
fired and shot several men, who were afterwards known to have been the 
ringleaders in the commotion. This happened the day previous to the 
dragoon coming to our barracks with a notice for our instant departure, 
so we had but short time to pack up and move to Killarney to replace 
the company stationed at Ross Castle by a small force, and move on with 
the rest of the party to Tralee, to reinforce the military there stationed. 
I shall not enter into the story of the transactions which happened at 
Tralee, as after this there was the most perfect tranquillity there, but 
having been myself left in Killarney fora short time during the summer 
months of August and September, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
beauties of the different lakes. 

Ross Castle is now aruin. It was then in a tottering state, but how 
delightful in summer was the situation on the margin of the largest of 
the lakes—the lower one, by some called Lough Leane, I had a small boat, 
and with me were living a brother officer, who was my visitor, and a gentle- 
man who was acquainted with the localities. I took the opportunity 
of a fine day soon after my arrival to join another party in one of the 
large boats which are there constantly for hire, and make a circuit of the 
whole of the lakes. We started at ten a.m., and agreed not to be tied 
down to our time during the day, but at six to rendezvous at Innisfallen, 
where we should have our dinner. We then in our small boat began our 
voyage, by pulling the boat along the margin of the lake, up by the wood 
which lies between the bay in front of Ross Castle and the point which 
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is called O’Donoghue’s Groom avd Horse. The water of the lake was 
smooth and deep, and the wood thick, and down to the water’s edge com- 
pletely covered with arbutus. About one hundred yards from the rocks, 
which exhibit the exact figure of a horse of gigantic stature, and a man 
standing beneath it with his arm to its mouth, we came to a steep rock 
standing like what the Italians call a scoglio, with its table-land com- 
pletely surrounded by precipitous rocky sides, which rise straight out of 
the water. The cicerone told us that this was called O’Donoghue’s 
Prison. He said that two years before this time there was a party of 
young men who had been dining at Innisfallen, and who were returning 
to Killarney in a boat, intending to row first to Ross Bay, that one of 
them was so noisy and uproarious —being drunk—that the rest threatened 
him that if he would not be quiet they would put in at O’ Donoghue’s 
Prison and leave him there; that he still kept up his uproar, and they 
actually rowed to the place, landed, and carrying him nolens volens to 
the top of the rock, left him there to pass the night, and it was not till 
six the next morning that they sent from Killarney a party to take a 
boat and release him from durance vile. ‘This party found him fast 
asleep, and on awakening he was brought to a sense of his condition 
and the wholesome lesson which he had received. The view from the 
right of the rock was truly superb. There was the lovely island of 
Innisfallen, with its shady trees in great luxuriance, and ruined abbey; 
the island called Rabbit Island in rear of this, and in the background a 
somewhat flatter expange of country, which bounded the vast lake. On 
the right of this the principal places of importance were Lake View and 
Lamb Island, but on the left the prospect of the woods of Tomies and 
Glenagh, rich and luxuriant in their almost impervious shrubbery of 
woods of arbutus. The foliage green (with the dark red berry inter- 
spersed) clothed with an everlasting mantle of leafy beauty the whole of 
the edge of the water, the low ground, the ascent upward to the heights, 
the sides of Tomies, of the purple mountain, and of Sheehy. The nume- 
rous cottages, I believe, now are seen with their air of cultivation, to take 
away the wild grandeur of the vista which then struck our view, parti- 
cularly on the north-west side of this lower lake, but I feel that then no 
words could do justice to the beauty of this scene. The placid calm 
stillness of the waters in front of it seemed so charming, so cool, so grate- 
ful to the eye on a sultry summer day; the mass of bowering shouke un- 
broken by the presence of cultivation; the roar of the cascade opposite Innis- 
fallen, at an interval in the charms of the wild woods; the utter sense of lone- 
liness which was suggested by the vast panorama of mountain heights 
clothed with woods, such as no place that I have seen elsewhere presents, — 
all these were seen to perfection from this point of our voyage at that time. 
We rowed onward, as it was impossible to take the circuit of the whole 
of the lower lake in one day, and resolved upon proceeding through the 
strait called Dinas Strait, which lies between the island of that name 
and Brickeen Island, and through by the Long Range and Eagle’s Nest 
till we got to the head of the upper lake. On our way we were struck 
by the entrance to the lake called Tore Lake, which lies ‘between Bricken 
Island and Camilla Wood, the last being part of Mucross demesne. 
The “high overarched embowering” woods of evergreen on each side of 
this narrow strait give it the appearance, at a distance—standing along- 
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side the bridge which spans it—of a huge Gothic window, but we did 
not approach near, as we had resolved to devote another day to the 
visiting the southern part of the lower lake and Mucross together, with 
the ascent of Mangerton Mountain. We had some small part of Tore 
Lake to go through, but this only lay between Dinas Strait and the 
meeting of the waters. The ereniens of all the mountain cliffs on our 
way this day was the one called the Eagle’s Nest. When we got here, 
we resolved to pull up to the party which were in the large boat, for the 
purpose of hearing the bugler, the famed Spillane, and hearing also the 
effect of the music as reverberated in the echoes which repeat the sound 
go frequently. As well might I attempt to express the feeling of pleasing 
delight which came to the mind by the reverberation of the melodious 
bugle sound—carried through its different dying falls till it gradually 
lost itself in the still calmness of ether—as essay to describe the different 
varying features of beauty which glided before our eyes, like the visions 
in a dissolving view, as we passed through the Long Raitoe this morning 
—heights covered with the holly, lofty and precipitous, mossy dark caves, 
bare, frowning, rugged rocks. Sometimes a wild dark chasm overgrown 
with every variety of evergreen, and all as it were in wild disorder, which 
would give one the idea of a chaos. Some part of the way the sight— 
which had a surfeit from the varied features of scenery—was relieved b 
running through a calm, tranquil strait, which had no heights on re 
side, but the outline of the hills in the distance. When we got up to 
where the party in the large boat were, we all consented to pause and 
listen first to the great gun which is invariably fired from the cliff to let 
visitors hear the numerous echoes, and then the sound of the bugle music. 
The gun was on the top of the lofty cliff, and after it was fired I counted 
the echoes which reverberated from all around, and I heard distinctly 
fifteen sounds; then from the different directions the effect given was 
similar to that of firing a feu de joie. The strangeness of the pheno- 
menon induced us to repeat this firing several times; afterwards came 
the more pleasing sound of the bugle notes. This instrument, so pecu- 
liarly adapted for the woods and rocks, could certainly have no better 
ow for its effect than these narrow valleys in this part of Killarney. 

he soft and thrilling melody made us all wait in silence, enjoying the 
beautiful concord for several minutes, as it died away in the falling faint- 
ness of the echoes, in strains 


Such as the meeting soul might pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout = « 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 


{ have certainly never in the open air heard anything so charming ; a 
military band may have more of grandeur and volume in its sound, and 
in a chamber a violin or piano may have more of refinement in their music, 
but for the burst of Zolian melody, the heart-stirring strain that flings 
its magic over the air which surrounds you, and, together with the ac- 
companiment of all that is beauteous il pleasing in the horizon “ dis- 
solves you (as it were) into ecstasy,” I found never anything to equal the 
bugle music in the Straits of Killarney. 

Very many were the parties during the summer which came to enjoy 
these beautiful scenes, and the party which we joined at the Eagle’s 
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Nest was one of them. Of course, the leading stars in the attraction 
were the young ladies who were of this assembly; and really, however 
we may be disposed to murmur at the slovenly, unclean, and uncouth 
manners of the lower orders of the Irish, and to condemn the reckless 
and ill-regulated habits of the men m the higher rank of Irish life, I 
think that scarcely ever a due measure of appreciation has been rendered 
to higher orders of the Irish ladies. Many English visitors have at- 
tempted this; some say that they are forward; a mistake, I think, 
because their natural and winning frankness, like that eulogised by 
Sterne, “is not the effect of familiarity, but the cause of it, which lets you 
at once into their soul, and shows you the goodness of their nature.” It 
at once gives you an idea of a person who speaks fearlessly, being un- 
conscious of any bad purpose or idea either in their own mind or yours, 
and “thinking no evil.” They are also called cold ; but this is a libel 
which those men of pleasure who find themselves repulsed by that insur- 
mountable barrier of principle which almost invariably hedges the cha- 
racter of an Irish beauty, may assert in vain, for coldness of heart they 
certainly have not. Perhaps the expression of their own poet, Moore, is 
the most felicitous in epithising the style of magic which these unso- 
phisticated maidens avail themselves of in fettering their admirers : 


Nature’s dress is loveliness, that dress you wear, 
My Nora Creena. 


But, after all, in speaking of their personal attractions, I feel I am adding 
only another failure to the numerous ones which have been made by those 
who have seen, and who have admired, those features so truly captivating, 
of creatures blest with indescribable magic : 


And having seen we thus have vainly sought, 
To paint the charms which varied as they beamed. 


A photographer may catch one phase of the countenance, but neither he, 
nor the painter, nor yet the poet, could do justice to the whole of its 
expression in all its varying moods. 

Having lingered long in listening to the music as well as the comments 
upon it from the voices of our fair friends, we resumed our oars, and 
pulled up to the end of the upper lake. In rowing round the shore sur- 
rounding this lake, it seems more tame and Jess abundant in wood than 
that which lies round either Tore Lake or the Lough Leane, but it is not 
till you have gone into its various creeks that you can form any idea of 
the situation of it’ varied scenery, and find that it is not without its 
beauties. The rocks in their different formations surround nearly all of 
it, and its size has the effect of disappointing you after leaving the other 
one, whose expanse of water is stretched over such a large space. I 
heard that Walter Scott, having reached this upper lake after an inland 
journey, and being rowed across it, exclaimed, “ But where are the Lakes 
of Killarney ?’’ ‘There is quite enough, however, here to admire and to 
attract, were it not for the recollection of the much more favoured spots 
which you have just left in its vicinity. 

We rowed in our small boat the whole of this day; we took it by turns, 
and certainly I think there is no exercise which is more calculated to 


develop the chest and strengthen the arms. The fatigue of the first half- 
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hour is succeeded by one’s getting into the knack of the movement of the 
arms, and it becomes, like walking to an accustomed pedestrian, quite a 
pleasant motion. It is doubtless a great exertion, however, but no sort 
of exercise worthy of the name is to be practised without undergoing a 
long apprenticeship of labour. After all, the rowing in a lake is much 
the least tiresome of all sorts of rowing, not being subject to the opposi- 
tion of currents or the foree of the surges. But with the exhilarating 
nature of the air and the loveliness of the lake scenery, we had our full 
enjoyment of the exercise this day, and at six o’clock put in our boat along 

side the wharf whichi was just in front of the ruined abbey in the small 
island of Innisfallen. Of all the woody, rocky islands, islets, small rocks, 
and shrubbery-like promontories which lie in and about the lakes of 
Killarney, there is no spot more pleasing than Innisfallen Island. There 
is a sort of table-land in the centre, and on this particular day this table- 
land was the scene of several large parties, who had been collected to dine 
al fresco. The cooking of the salmon took place in another part of the 
island. This. fish, which at this season of the year is found in great 
numbers in the lakes, is here peculiarly good, and on being taken fresh 
out of the water it is cut to pieces, and each several piece is fixed in a 
skewer and set to roast by a wood fire. The skewers are of the arbutus 
wood, which the inhabitants insist gives a relish to the salmon. The 
dinners for the parties chiefly consisted of cold collations, which had been 
brought from Killarney, and the only articles which required preparation 
were the salmon and the potatoes, which were soon prepared by the boat- 
men on the island. The music, the society, the beautiful prospects around, 
made the time pass very agreeably, and shortly afterwards we took to the 
water again to row backwards to Ross Castle peninsula. On the way 
back the voice of the singers on the water, in the still summer evening, 
sounded delightfully ; we had all sorts of songs, comic and sentimental. 
When we got near the castle, the boatmen told us there was a remark- 
able echo from the walls of the castle, and so instantly we all rested on 
our oars to hear. Then one of them who was blessed with strong lungs 
called out loudly, “‘ How do you do, Paddy Blake?” and almost coy | 
there was a sound from the building, “ Very well, I thank you,” whic 

showed that some confederates had been at hand to carry on this joke, 
which I believed was being constantly played on all the visitors who came 
to the lakes. On our landing, we were assailed by hosts of persons with 
arbutus boxes, screens, paper-knives, &c., all made of Killarney arbutus, 
but we determined to defer the examination of these specimens for another 
occasion. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 
By roe Autuor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 
Part THE Fovurrs. 
I. 


THE DAUGHTER OF EVE IN THE GARDEN OF ROSES. 


STRATHMORE very rarely got up early ; usually he had his chocolate 
brought to him, glanced through new novels, read his letters, had his first 
cigar before he rose, and then lounged down among the latest to break- 
fast. He was accustomed to say, that your best causeur is dull over his 
coffee; with his cutlets, a man thinks of consols and coupons, and with 
anchovy only finds relish for telegrams; in the oil of his sardines his satire 
is swamped, and as he breaks his plover’s eggs he’s only good for reading 
and speaking political platitudes; his head’s admirably clear, but his wit 
isn’t ripe. Therefore Strathmore’s rule always was, “Do your own 
business before noon; but don’t be bored by your friends till after. In 
the morning we’re all cautious, not convivial: so breakfast and write to 
your lawyer in solitude; congregate at luncheon, and take croustades and 
conversation together!” It was a very good rule, I think—letters written 
in the morning never compromise you; mots made in the morning never 
amuse you—and it was one he seldom broke. 

But the morning after his arrival at Vernonceaux, when Diaz entered 
his chamber to draw up the persiennes and fill his bath, the breeze as it 
blew in from the windows, which had been partially left open through 
the hot night, came so pleasantly laden with the fragrance of the rose- 
gardens, the pine-woods, and the vine-covered hills, that it seemed for 
once more tempting than his yellow-papered roman and his chocolat a la 
Vanille, which had both a strong flavour of Paris; a flavour than which 
ordinarily on me peut mieux ; but Paris, like partridges, may want change 
sometimes, and pall—as what doesn’t, from women to wine ?—under the 
ruinous test of “ Zoujours!” For once Strathmore felt tempted to get 
up early ; and he rose, dressed, and sauntered out by an escalier that led, 
without passing through any part of the building, from his wing of the 
chateau down into the gardens below. 

“A device of some dainty chitelaine, some dame des beaux cousins, 
for her lover to pass up to her chamber without waking the seneschal, or 
risking his limbs by climbing,” thought Strathmore, as he stood on the 
grey stone steps looking over at the gardens that lay before him. “ Well! 
we have escaliers dérobés still! Licence may have gone out of the lan- 
guage, but it hasn’t gone out of the manners; we've learnt to be hypo- 
crites, but we haven't altered our tastes. To advance in Civilisation is 
after all only to perfect Cant. The nude figure remains the same delight 
to the precisian as the profligate; but he drapes her discreetly in public, 
while he gloats over her undraped in petto. Men don’t change their 
natures, only their faces !’’ 
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With which, Strathmore sauntered down the steps, and took any way 
that hazard led him, which was through the bronze trellis-work gates 
that opened into his hostess’s rose-gardens, mazes of blossom, where the 
birds sang under the roses, and the air was full of the rich fragrance of 
clusters of crimson bloom, as he strolled slowly along, profaning these sacred 
precincts, that were as voués aux dames as the gardens of Odalisques, 
with the scent and the smoke of his Manilla. There is something in the 
freshness, the stillness, the sunny calm of early morning, that has its 
charm, even when we are least inclined to give way to these things, and 
most inclined to sneer at them. Strathmore—essentially a man “ of the 
world, worldly’”’—who lived in courts, clubs, and salons, who had never 
got up and come on deck to see the sun rise any day that his yacht was 
at anchor in the Bosphorus; whose manual was Rochefoucauld, and 
breviary Bruyére; whose life had been spent in an atmosphere scented 
with perfumes and pastilles, where daylight was never needed and never 
remembered, and a purer air would have lacked in excitement; even 
Strathmore, though nature was not much more to him than to Talleyrand 
or Grammont, felt the freshness, the tranquillity, the peacefulness of the 
hour. It was perfectly still and solitary round him, there was not a sound 
but of the wood-pigeons cooing from afar off, and the wind gently 
stealing through the fragrant aisles of the rose arcades, while the sun 
fell on the eastern side of the silent chateau, and on the terrace, with 
its grey balustrade covered by gorgeous creepers, that looked like the 
background of some Louis Quinze picture. He knew no one would have 
risen except the household at that early hour, and as he walked on, just 
under the terrace, that was at some considerable elevation above him, a 
voice startled him as it fell on the air: 

“Since when have you become pastoral? I should not have fancied 
you had had sylvan tastes, mon ami!” 

She stood immediately above him, leaning over the stone balustrade ; 
behind her was the ivy-hung facade of the chateau, with its peaked 
tourelles and its long range of Gothic windows; beneath her sloped the 
ivy wall of the terrace, covered with the broad leaves of creepers and the 
profuse blossoms of the twining roses: the whole scene was like a land- 
scape of Greuze or Lancret, and she who completed it added to its 
colouring of the Beau Siécle where she leaned on the parapet, looking 
down with a smile on lips that rivalled the laibiepmel roses. As he 
glanced upward, her loveliness swept over him like the intoxication of 
some dreamy perfume, now in the cooler judgment of morning, as at 
midnight, a few hours before, when the light of the chandeliers glanced 
on the scarlet camellias. Away from her he could criticise, condemn, dis- 
— defy her; in her presence, with her eyes smiling down into his, with 

er voice vibrating on the air, he might resent, but he could not resist 
her. She enthralled him by the senses, so subtilely, so seductively, that 
she drew him within the charmed circle of her power, even while he hated 
her for her dominance over him. 

“ Sylvan tastes or not, would not any one, from an idler to an ancho- 
rite, be irresistibly drawn where the early morning proffers such a reward 
to all those who rise early?” said Strathmore, as he ascended the terrace 
steps to her side. 

He had not seen her, until her greeting made him look upwards, But 
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what man can tell the ise truth to a beautiful woman? She smiled 
as she gave him her oe white, small, soft, with the er of an 
Empress upon it; a hand to close gently but surely on the life of a man, 
and make it its own; a hand to be raved of by poets, and hold sages in 
thraldom; to be modelled by sculptors, and coveted by courtiers. 

“ Last night you were quoting from Genesis to show the mischief 
done by a woman! How can you be so inconsistent as to seek one in 
Eve's special province of mischief—a garden? A diplomatist tasting the 
dew of the dawn, and sunning himself among roses!—you are an 
anomaly, mon ami. Js it your lost écarté which has dwelt on your mind, 
that you are wandering at such an unearthly hour?” 

“It is more likely to be remembrance of the one who lost me the 
écarté!”’ said Strathmore, bending towards her. 

His voice had an unusual softness, his eyes darkened and dwelt on her, 
fascinated by the voluptuous charm of her beauty, and the confession 
broke from him unawares. She arched her delicate eyebrows, and looked 
at him with mischievous amusement, where she leaned against the rose- 
wreathed parapet. 

“Of M. de Clermont! You must be very deep in his debt for him to 
haunt you!—or perhaps you were meditating ‘some sure, silent revenge 
on him P—that would be more a la Strathmore !” 

“T thank you for the hint and the reminder, belle amie ; I «iil re- 
venge myself for the game that | lost on the tactician who threw me off 
my guard! But the revenge, like the payment I spoke of last night, 
must wait; it would be too great rashness to risk taking either as 
yet-——” 

He spoke softly, and with meaning; her power was winding itself 
about him, his senses were yielding themselves to the languid charm, the 
subtle spell of her beauty; Strathmore, who denied that any woman 
could be dangerous to him, might have known, then, how dangerous one 
might be! She blushed slightly, softly, and played with one of the rings 
of her left hand—the diamond-studded cirelet that was the badge of her 
marriage—was it by hazard, or as a warnimg? Be it which it might, it 
served to recal to him that the woman he looked on was Marion Lady 
Vavasour, the arch-coquette of Europe. 

“‘] was unaware your tastes were 4 la Phyllis, Lady Vavasour,” he 
went on, with the smile, slight, cold, half a sneer, which piqued her more 
than anything, since it perplexed her as to its meaning, and only gave 
her a vague idea that her game was foreseen, and—defied. ‘“ What 
charm can the early morning have for you? Your preferences, surely, are 
no more sylvan than mine, and there is nothing to be captivated but 
the bees and the birds! I have read in some old Trouvére song of a 
breuvage for perpetual youth and beauty, to be gathered from the first 

w of roses—can that be your mission? If so, we must pity, as under 
de L’Enclos, generations unborn, who will suffer like us!” 

“ Don't use the first person !—yow never suffer,” she answered him, 
toying with the hanging sprays of the roses. ‘“ The charm that guided 
me was what rules me always—the caprice of the hour: I admit, no other 
law! In Paris one never thinks the day is aired till two; but in the 
country—c’est toute autre chose—I heard the birds singing, the scent of 


the roses came through my windows, and——Ah, Lord Cecil, though we 
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live in the world till we forget it, there are things better than pleasure, 
there is an air purer than the air of the salons! I am young, I am 
flattered, I reign, I love my sovereignty—who does not, that has a sceptre 
to grasp ?—and still, sometimes I wish that I were a peasant-child, play- 
ing with the brown chesnuts under the trees, and catching the butterflies 
in the sunshine!” 

I have said that she had now and then a éendresse, a mournfulness, 
real or assumed ; and at such moments, while the lids drooped softly over 
the black gazelle eyes, and a shadow of sadness stole the brilliance from 
her face, she was yet more resistless than in her most dazzling coquetry. 
Even Strathmore felt its charm, though, now, with the gesture that had 
recalled to him her title and her ownership, he had steeled himself 
afresh against her. 

“Indeed!” he answered her, with the smile she mistrusted. “The 
world would scarcely credit you, Lady Vavasour; to play with men’s 
lives must be more amusing than with fallen chesnuts, and to catch 
Princes and Peers in your net must be more exciting than the child’s 
yellow butterflies! Who shall hope to be content if the envied of all 
wishes to alter her lot !”’ 

“ Ah! mon ami, those who envy us do not always know us. Among 
all rose-leaves there is one crumpled!” Her voice was saddened, the 
lustre of her eyes grew languid and softened, and her fingers uncon- 
sciously played with the diamond wedding-ring upon her finger, as it 
sparkled among the roses. Again the action spoke more eloquently than 
words, Besides her fascination, she tried now a charm more dangerous 
for him—she claimed his pity! ‘ Look!” she went on, as she took one 
of the flowers, and opened its fresh crimson leaves. ‘ Look! as the rose 
swings in the sunlight, how lovely it is—the Queen of flowers! And yet, 
at its core lies a canker !” 

“Ts it so with our Queen of flowers ?”’ 

He asked it involuntarily, bending lower towards her, till he saw the 
faint sigh with which her bosom heaved, under the gossamer lace that 
shrouded it. 

“Hush!” she said softly, with a light blow of the rose spray on 
his arm. “You must not ask. I wear the badge of servitude and— 
silence !” 

And silence fell between them ; such silence as fell between Launcelot 
and Guinevere, when the first subtle poison ran through the veins of the 
man whom Arthur loved. 

With a light laugh the silence was broken, as she flung the gathered 
spray off on the sunny air, and let her white hands wander afresh 
among the twining blossoms: 

“] like roses, don’t you? They are the flowers of poetry. I don’t 
wonder Cleopatra had her couch of them, and the Epicureans loved them 
showered down as they sat at banquet, and strewn upon the floors ankle- 
deep! They are the flowers of silence, of revel, of love; the flowers of 
the Greek poets and the Provence Trouvéres ; of the chaplets of Catullus 
and the lays of Chastelér. Roses are for all time—while they bloom 
afresh with every summer, how can the earth fail to guard its eternal 
youth?” 

While she spoke, she drew out one of the roses from the rest, crimson, 
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and fresh, and fragrant, with the dew glittering still in its odorous core ; 
and broke it off with its unopened buds and dark shining leaves. 

“Is it not worthy ne Ha ol she laughed, pee it up in the light 
before her eyes and his—his that followed her as she fastened the rose in 
her bosom with negligent grace, where it nestled half hidden, half seen, 
lying against the white skin that the tracery of the lace covered without 
wholly concealing, and contrasting its snowy beauty with its deep 
crimson petals. “Come! we have been talking mournfully, and I meant 
to teach you epicureanism—you who trample aside the roses of life, and 
covet only the withered yellow laurels of Age and Power. Adieu! I 
must leave you to finish your solitary promenades ; I am going in to my 
chocolate !”’ 

His eyes dwelt on her, on the rose, where it lay half hidden op her 
heart, on the hair lit to gold by the sunshine, on the antelope eyes that 
glanced at him through their black lashes, on the exquisite and voluptuous 

ce of her form. Though it had fastened fetters on him which had made 
Fim this woman’s slave for life, he could not have resisted his impulse 
to follow her then ; she fascinated him by the senses, and it was a fasci- 
nation to which he chose to yield. What evil could lie init forhim? He 
was strong in his own strength, secure in his own coldness ; he believed 
he could handle fire without feeling its flame ; he believed he could let 
the whirlwind sweep over him, without being stirred by its breath; he 
believed he could meet the sirocco, and neither be blinded, nor staggéred, 
nor scorched by it. Actually, he would have called the man a lunatic who 
did these things: metaphorically, and quite as dangerously, he did them 
all. A scornful self-confidence made at once the grandeur and the 
weakness of Strathmore’s nature. 

As Lady Vavasour turned from the parapet and swept over the 
grey pavement of the rose-terrace to re-enter the chateau, the snowy 
folds of her dress gathering up the fallen crimson leaves, and her head 
slightly turned over her shoulder in adieu to him, he followed her, bend- 
ing to her with a few low words : 

** Who would not learn epicureanism or any other creed from such a 
teacher? You have given that senseless rose so fair a lodging; do not 
banish me utterly! 1am going to my chocolate, too; must I take it in 
solitude ? For the remembrance of our téte-d-téte meal under the limes, 
let us breakfast téte-d-téte this morning !” 

The daughter of Eve had tempted him in the garden of roses, and 
while yet he might have turned away, he chose to follow and to linger 
with his temptress. 


IL. 


IN ROYAL BROCELIANDE, 


In the breakfast-room every déjetiner delicacy was waiting, ready for 
such of the English guests at Vernonceaux as it might pleasure to come 
down stairs early. None had so pleased that morning save themselves, 
and this breakfast was téte-d-téte. He was alone with her, and in that 
solitude she ceased to be Lady Vavasour, whom he prejudged and mis- 
trusted ; she was the songstress, the incognita, the witching waif and 
stray of the Bohemian lindens. Almost too dazzling at night, with its 
exquisite tint, and its singular contrast of eyes and of hair, her loveliness, 
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losing none of its brilliance, gained much in softness with the mornin 

t. Moreover, you saw then how real was this youth, how wholly 
from nature this marvellous colouring ; for, stream down on her as the 
sun would, its strongest rays could never show a flaw or a blemish. Used 
to the women of Courts, no woman would have had charm for Strath- 
more who had not had wit on her lips and a finished grace in her 
coquetteries, and that nameless air which the world alone gives; the 
fairest bourgeoise beauty he would have passed unnoticed, and rustic 
loveliness was no loveliness in his sight. Condemned to love, he 
would have made his condition like Louis Quatorze, “ gu’on m’aime 
mais avec de Tesprit!” Therefore, Marion Vavasour had her subtlest 
charm for him, in that exquisite grace which empresses had envied her; 
in that sparkling play which, if it were not wit, sufficed for it from 
such lips; in that very worldliness which might have chilled as heart- 
lessness, men less petri with the world themselves, than Strathmore was. 
What had struck him the night before as startling and bizarre, what even 
in his momentary breathless admiration of her had repelled him, and 
made him think of Clytemnestra and La Borgia, had gone,—perhaps, with 
the scarlet camellias! She was dressed simply, in snowy gossamer folds 
of muslin, with floating azure ribbons here and there, and the richness of 
her yellow hair, gathered back in its natural waves and ripples, looked 
but one soft mass of dead gold now it was unmixed with any colour. 
There was nothing to mar the spells of her beauty, and those spells she 
wove to her uttermost witchery as she sat daintily brushing the bloom off 
a grape, or toying with her strawberries, adding the cream to her 
chocolate, or touching the tiny wing of some delicate bird. With all 
her caprices, her coquetteries, her rapid wayward mutations, she was ever 
essentially feminine ; too skilful not to know that the surest charm which 
a woman wields over men is the charm of difference—the charm of sex ; 
and that half this charm is flown when Christina of Sweden wears her 
Hessians and cracks her whip; when her imitators of to-day, chatter 
slang with weeds in their mouths, and swing through the stable-yards, 
talking in loud raugue voices, of dogs with a “ good strain !” 

They were full an hour alone, and in that hour she led him far on a 
dangerous road; none the less dangerous because he knew her tactics 
and deemed himself secure to defy them. She was a coquette, therefore 
he was armed against her; she was a woman of the world, therefore he 
could trifle with her with impunity ; she was Lady Vavasour, therefore 
he knew the worth of every smile, the value of every glance, which were 
but golden hooks flung out by skill to catch and fasten the unwary : so 
Strathmore reasoned—he who was a man of the world, and would lose 
his head for no woman !—and in his security lay his risk. For he felt 
that she had already a certain power over him—the power for which he 
hated her when he threw down his losing cards at écarté—the power with 
which her beauty had swept over him as he had come suddenly upon her 
in the sunlight of the rose-garden; but to have feared it would have been 
to confess that he might yield to it, and Strathmore held that he could evoke 
astorm and then arrest it with “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther ;”’ 
he held that he could let poison flow into his veins and then eject it with 
“I do not choose to receive thee!” ‘The disdainful strength of the 
Strathmores had ever, I say, been their weakness; and the ruin that had 
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190 
come to them had ever been wrought by their own hand ; the graven 
steel of their unyieldi eer dare dea tenhonivdes 

The tdte-d-téte was as seductive as any meal ever has been 
since she of the Golden Shuttle entertained the wanderer at Ogygia. 
T the shaded windows the rose-scented air stole fragrantly in, 
while stray rays of sunlight streamed upon the amber grapes touched by 
her delicate fingers, and on the crimson rose lying hid in its snowy nest. 
Her moods were as variable as summer clouds, and her mood that morning 
was soft, subdued, gentle with all its gaiety, triste with all its coquettish- 
ness, and I am not sure it was not the most bewitching of all. 

“ What is your White Ladies like—they say it is such a superb old 

?”’ she said, when her mischievous witticisms ceased, as though tired 

with their own play and sparkle. ‘Charlie St. Albans—who told me 

our family legend, by the way, one day at Biarritz—raves about its 
auty. It was an abbey, wasn’t it ?” 

“ An old Dominican monastery—yes. It has a beauty of its own, 
the beauty of that past when men sought rest as we now seek reputation, 
aud found in solitude what we find in strife. May I not hope you will 
some day honour it with a visit, Lady Vavasour, and judge of it your- 
self ?”” he answered her, stroking her greyhound ; his prejudice against 
her was quickly fading since he invited her to White Ladies—the daughter 
of Eve to the ancient Monastery ! 

She smiled the dazzling smile that had intoxicated wise men to Worse 
than the madness of the opium-eater. 

“Perhaps. Some day—some day. Ah, what may we all do ‘some 
day!’ You and I may be foes @ outrance some day—who knows ?” 

“Foes? Nay, surely not. Did you not tell me ‘destiny threw us 
together, that we must be friends?’ Dieu le veut!” 

“ Dieu veut ce que femme veut, mon ami!” said the belle Marquise, 
arching her eyebrows. “You know that; and on a man who disdains 
5 love of all my sex I am not at all inclined to waste my own friend- 

ip!” 

“Why? You had better rather cure me of my heresy in both. 
What teacher could convert me to her soft doctrines with such success ? 
what rebuke could be at once more merciful and more convincing to 
me ?” 

A tristesse almost tenderness shaded the dark gazelle eyes for a 
moment as they met his, and she was silent. Lady Vavasour knew the 
charm of silence when the eyes may be trusted to speak. A moment 
after she laughed coquettishly : 
at Merciful? Perhaps not, monsieur, if I did take your conversion in 

“True. Perhaps the denial of your friendship is more merciful than 
its donation would be. Nevertheless, at ali risks, I will seek it.” 

“ You love risks?”’ she said, looking at him with a dash of tantalising 
malice. Strathmore laughed slightly—a laugh that sounded to her like 
contempt of her power. 

“ Well, 1 confess I do not fear many.” 

“Nor did Ragnar Ladbrog, mon ami, the northern Scalds tell us; 
sheathed in his armour of ice, what could attack him? How scathless 
he went for so long! And yet he came at last to his Hella, and he lan- 
guished to death in the cave of the serpents. Take warning!” 
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Strathmore smiled. 
“I am not quite so Quixotic as the Bersaker, and before I handle 
nts I take out their stings! Grasped rightly, no serpent can bite. 
But surely, belle amie, you do not pay yourself so ill a compliment as to 
compare the gift of your friendship with the fang of an asp? ‘Though 
perhaps you are right—it may be as dangerous !” 

“ But a danger you smile at! Well, take it if you will. Shall we 
be friends, then, Lord Cecil ?” 

Her eyes were resistless in their witching softness, and a certain 
tremulous smile that seemed half born of a sigh was on her lip, as she 
held out in playfulness yet in earnest her white jewelled hand, as she 
leant slightly towards him. What man could have rejected the hand or 
the friendship? Strathmore bent forward and accepted both: as he took 
the warm fingers within his‘own and met the glance that dwelt on him as 
they sat there alone in the shaded light, his pulses quickened, and his own 
eyes gleamed with something of the swift dark brilliance that she had 
sworn to lighten there—the dawn of the passion she had vowed to awaken 
in the nature that, by character imperious and unyielding, deemed itself 
by a fatal error to be also cold and calm. He released her hand suddenly, 
and threw himself back in his chair; the doors opened, and with Beau- 
desert and Clermont there entered Lord Vavasour and Vaux. 

“ Bon jour, messieurs,” said the Marchioness, including her lord in her 
negligent, graceful salutation. “I suppose you have all been wasting the 
hours over cheerots and novelettes that I have been giving to the roses. 
Ah, if you were all to see the sun rise once in a way, what a deal of good 
it would do you! I will have a Trianon, and then perhaps you will 
learn to be pastoral. M. de Clermont, will you milk the cow like the 
Comte d’Artois? Vavasour, did I ever tell you that it was to Lord Cecil 
Strathmore I owed my escape that dreadful night at Prague? No? I 
ought to have done ; then you have never thanked him ?” 

Her husband, thus apostrophised, turned to Strathmore, and addressed 
his thanks to him, complimenting him with as gracious a courtesy as 
that pampered, gouty gourmet, whose general manner was guilty of 
Valdor’s impeachment, a “ ton de garnison,” could assume for any mortal. 
“ Singularly striking-looking man— quite Vandyke!” thought the 
Marquis, while he uttered his gratitude for his wife’s rescue; “ but I 
am sure he will do something bad some day—come to a violent death, 
perhaps. That physigue—very much so!” Which possibly was a com- 
placent source of gratification to his lordship, as he had just come in on 
a téte-a-téte. 

Strathmore received his thanks with that cold negligence which 
had the effect of making him cordially disliked out of his own immediate 
set, and lay baek in his chair, playing with the greyhound, and joining 
now and then in the conversation. He knew that this woman’s beauty 
stole on him despite himself; when her magic was off him he hated 
her for the food that she had made him give her vanity; but a seductive 
sensuousness allured him in her glorious loveliness, which, though he rated 
it lightly, should have made him place distance betwixt him and its 
subtle temptation—betwixt him and the wife of Lord Vavasour. A weak 
man might have done this, and been strong ; Strathmore, a strong man, 
stayed, contemptuous and defiant of the weakness. A man less cool, less 
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keen, less nonchalant of all danger, might have taken warning; he saw no 
danger possible in it. One careless, over-confident turn of the hand may 
mar the whole of the statue which the sculptor deems plastic as clay to his 
will, obedient to every stroke of his chisel! The statue that Strathmore 
at once moulded and marred was his Life: the statue which we all, as we 
sketch it, endow with the strength of the Milo, the glory of the Belve. 
dere, the winged brilliance of the Perseus !—which ever lies at its best; when 
the chisel has dropped from our hands, as they grow powerless and paralysed 
with death; like the mutilated Torso, a fragment unfinished and broken, 
food for the ants and worms, buried in sands that will quickly suck it down 
from sight or memory, with but touches of glory and of value left here and 
there, only faintly serving to show what might have been, had we had 
time, had we wisdom! 

“ Well, wasn’t I right ; isn’t she divine, eh?” said Valdor to him that 
day, as they were playing billiards. 

“She—who? My dear fellow, there are half a dozen divinities here 
who wear the cestus of Venus, or claim it at the least! Bea little more 
definite !” 

“The deuce! Who should I mean? Nobody can hold a candle to 
her. Vavasour’s in luck to have a wife that everybody envies him.” 

“ Dubious luck!” said Strathmore, sticking his penknife through his 
cabana. “A wife of the first water, like a diamond of the first water, 
is rather a perilous possession. It’s apt to be disputed by too many 
owners! You can’t ever be sure the wards haven’t been picked and the 
casket been rifled !” 

“ Exactly,” said Legard. ‘ Marriage is a disagreeable legal necessity 
for men with titles bial entaila and the best colour for a wife’s a discreet 
plainness! No Bramah can protect you so effectually as an ugly 
physique ; besides, I shouldn’t think it’s bad for yourself upon principle; 
if Lucretia’s unlovely you must relish Lais and her graces all the more. 
One never enjoys a good omelette at Véfour’s so much as after an ill-done 
one in the Grisons.”’ 

“ There's something in that,” said Valdor, reflectively. “ But then— 
twelve hours with an ugly woman would kill one! Why are any of them 
ugly, I wonder? They were created on purpose for us. What's the 
good of giving us five out of six, as we don’t like them? If they were all 
such as the Vavasour, now ” And Valdor paused, in mute contempla- 
tion of the delicious universal seraglio that might then be commanded. 

“The Vavasour’s something that comes once in a century. The deuce! 
how that woman does flirt!” interrupted Dormer, in the tone, half dis- 

ted, half admiring, with which a man might say of some magnificent 
» corey like Piron, ‘* How that fellow does drink !”’ 

Strathmore sent his ball to make a ricochet with a certain impetus, as 
if the conversation annoyed him, and did not join in it. 

“If fifty naughty stories ain’t rife about her before next season, I'll 
bet you a thousand to one,”’ went on Dormer, offering his wager generally, 
but nobody, it seemed, having sufficient confidence in her ladyship to be 
chivalrous enough to take it up! “ They do say it’s only flirtation—as 
yet; and I believe she’s as heartless as ice; but she does horrible mis- 
chief, if she’s never absolutely ‘compromised,’ and I think that’s open 
to doubt! At Biarritz, last year, hs played the very deuce with Marc 
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Lennartson ; you remember him, don’t you, Strathmore—Austrian 
Cuirassiers, you know P She drew him on and on, made him follow her 
about like her greyhound, fooled him before everybody, and then turned 
him off coolly for the Prince de Vorhn, and laughed at him with a blow of 
her fan. Lennartson had lost his head about her, and he shot himself 
through the brain! I know that for a fact; nothing but that woman, at 
the bottom of it; and the very night she heard of his death she went to a 
fancy ball, fluttering about in her diamonds. By Jove! it was too bad, 
wasn’t it ?” 

Strathmore made a hap-hazard cannon, with his coldest sneer upon his 
face: the story angered him. 

“ My dear Dormer! if a man’s such a fool as to ‘ follow a woman 
about like a lapdog,’ whether he goes out of the world or stays in it 
doesn’t matter very much, I think. Yours is a romantic story; it would 
charm the women, but, pour moi! I must fancy there were some heavy 
debts hanging over Lennartson’s head, or some more rational reason for 

our sentimental finale. ‘I don’t credit those things quite so easily.” 

“Tt was true, whether you like to believe it or not.” 

Strathmore lifted his eyebrows and dropped the subject ; he would 
have said it did not interest him! 

“ What a voice of lamentation there was in Ramah when Vavasour 
married her,” said Beaudesert, who was betting on the game. “ The 
women had made such hard running on him all over Europe; when the 
regular troops had always missed fire, it was a horrid blow to have an 
outside skirmisher knock him over!” 

“Of course! Virtuous women love to take in hand the conversion of 
a sinner when the penitent can give them a coronet; they are very 
happy to be taken, like soda-water after a debauch, if the debauchee 
excuses his past orgies with a page in Burke. There wasn’t a précieuse 
in England that wouldn’t have sold her pure soul to the devil and the 
Marquis, for his settlements. The morals of monde, and demi-monde, 
don’t differ very much, after all, only the inferior goods are content with 
Rue de la Paix jewellery, and Lady Vavasour et C* don’t let themselves 
go under anything less than the family diamonds !” said Strathmore, with 

is coldest sneer. It gratified him to fling the sarcasm at that marriage 
of convenience where Helen of the antelope eyes had bartered herself for 
the gold and the titles of gourmand Menelaus ; perhaps the flash and 
sparkle of the diamond circlet he had seen among the roses, added, by 
its memory, point to his irony. 

“ Quite right!” laughed Beaudesert. “And when we have to pay 
such a much heavier price to monde, and get so much better amused by 
demi-monde, how the deuce can they wonder we prefer ease to imprison- 
ment, and laissez-faire to il faut faire ?” 

“ Perhaps they don’t wonder, my good fellow, and in that lies the 
essence of their pique and the root of their philippics. If the debatable 
land’s so agreeable, they know very well the time may come when the 
legitimate kingdoms will be left altogether,” laughed Strathmore, as he 
went back to his game, and, Lady Vavasour not being there to spoil it, 
won it, as he piqued himself on winning most things that he tried for in 
life, from billiards upwards. 

As he finished it, a servant entered to tell him that the horses were 
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coming round; he had promised to make one of a riding-party at four 
o'clock, and left the billiard-room with Dormer to obey the os rl 

“The pretty panther, how handsome she looks! She has merciless 
griffes, though, and her graceful play’s death to those who play with her,” 
said Dormer, under his moustaches, memories of Biarritz rising savage 
within him as they passed out of the long gallery leading from the 
billiard-room into the great hall. 

The “ pretty panther,” as he called her, was just at that moment stand- 
ing on the grand staircase with some men about her, holding her 

jewelled whip in one hand, and the violet folds of her habit in the other, 
the light from the long range of stained windows falling on her, and on 
the tapestried arras, the damascened armour, and the dark oak carvings’ 
of the wall behind her. Strathmore glanced at her, and gave Dormer his 
coldest laugh. 

“ Fearfully poetic you are to-day, Will! Have you been scratched 
yourself?” 

“No; but you're about to be.” 

“J? You don’t know me much, my good fellow.” 

“ But I know ner, and I bet you five to one that she is trymg to play 
the deuce with you, Strathmore.” 

“Let hertry! I have one bet pending already on that event, but 
I’m quite willing to take yours too.” 

“Glad to hear it ; but forewarned’s forearmed, you know.” 

“Thank you,” said Strathmore, with that negligent coldness which 
was as chilly as ice; “but when I need counsel I ask for it, my dear 
Dormer. It is a dish I am not very fond of having offered me.” 

His eyes had lightened to the swift dark anger of his race; and 
Dormer, a good-natured, easy, indolent fellow, accustomed to be put 
down by him, and to be silenced by his sneer, held his peace with an 
obedience, the relic of their old Eton days; while Strathmore joined the 
group on the staircase, and, by a nonchalant finesse, displaced the others, 
who had a priorclaim as before him in the field, and leading her out into 
the court, assisted Lady Vavasour to mount the spirited Spanish mare 
that he had admired as it had reared with her, » he had seen the 
riding-party from the distance the previous day. Assistance, indeed, she 
needed little ; an inimitable rider, she sprang, lightly as a bird to a bough, 
to her saddle ; but to have the foot beautiful as Pompadour’s placed on 
his hand, the light weight leant upon him for an instant, the perfumed 
hair brush near him, the hand touch his as he put the reins within it, the 
lips softly thank him,—these made a service bitterly envied to Strathmore. 
As she dashed out of the great gates of the court, the mare rearing and 
plunging with the fire of its Spanish blood, Lady Vavasour had never 
looked, perhaps, lovelier, with her delicate cheeks flushed from the exertion 
of her strength, her light, defiant laugh ringing out, her eyes flashing with 
impatient will, Yet for one moment as he saw her teeth clench tightly, 
her eyes gather a sinister light, her whip cut the mare with sharp, sting- 
ing strokes, it crossed Strathmore’s mind that the real instinct, the true 
pleasure of this soft, dazzling woman might be, after all, Cruelty—the 
cruelty of the young cat that loves to see the wounded bird flutter and 

shriek and struggle for its liberty with the blood dabbling the broken 
wing, and to let it go for one fleet mocking moment, and then to seize 
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on jt afresh, till the death-cry rings sharp and clear upon the air, and its 
own white teeth tear asunder the quivering flesh. 

The fancy crossed him, and the aversion, amounting to almost the 
strength of hatred, which, mingled with the fascination that Marion 
Vavasour had for him, flamed up in all its bitterness. “ She danced in 
her diamonds the night that poor devil shot himself !” he thought; “ I dare 

What fools men are to let a woman play with them.” 

But twenty minutes after, Lady Vavasour turned her head towards him 
with her brightest smile. “Lord Cecil, you are our cicerone ; which way 
leads to the Bréche du Gaston?” And as he spurred his horse to overtake 
her, and cantered on by her side, the wiser thought was forgot, the danger 
that was in this woman served but to give piquance to her beauty, as the 
thorns of the rose which pique those who admire to gather it; and as 
though she had divined the verdict that his reason was giving against her, 
she chained him to her side during the ride, and had all that softness 
of manner which, when she chose to assume it, would have made the 
testimony of men and angels weigh nothing against Marion Lady Vava- 
sour ! 

“So, if I come to England this year, as Lady Beaudesert tries to per- 

suade me, you will be prepared to do me the honours of White Ladies?” 

she said, laughing, to him an hour afterwards, as, having outstripped the 

rest of the party, they rode through a waggon-way that ran under the 

shelter of the hills, with the wild vine clustering in rich luxuriance from 

bough to bough, and the glowing light slanting in, to turn the moss into 
, and burnish the ripening grapes into bloom. 

“ But too gladly! Since the Reine Blanche was received there the 
Abbey will never +e sheltered so fair a guest. But Mary Stuart came 
to us as a captive; you will come as a captor omnipotent! Your sceptre 
rests on a sway that men cannot break, and your kingdom lies in a power 
more potent than mailed might—— !” 

* Ah!” she said, softly and mournfully, “but don’t you know the 
Reine Blanche had my sceptre and my kingdom too, and yet—her hair 
whitened and her head was bent to the block! She was a captive at 
White Ladies? and I dare say my ford of Strathmore was a courtly but 
a pitiless gaoler, had many a courtier phrase upon his tongue, but never 
relented to mercy! What a ¢riste souvenir! I shall be afraid to come 
there ; perhaps you will imprison me !” 

Strathmore bent down in his saddle and looked into her eyes, while his 
own grew dark and brilliant, and the coldness of his face softened. Was 
it the warmth fleng on it from above by the amber sunlight that was 
streaming through the vine-leaves and the purpling grapes? 

et I shall be tempted, I would not deny! Who could, who spoke 
trut * 

The reins drooped on their horses’ necks, they paced slowly over the 
ielding mosses, their speed slackening, their voices softening, under the 
eafy boughs and the tangled tendrils of the drooping vines; the warm 

sun fell between the stems of the trees, the leaves were stirless in the 
sultry air, the birds sang with subdued music in the woodland shadow— 
and they rode onwards, as in the days of the past Launcelot and Guine- 
a — throngh the silent aisles and forest shades of Royal Bro- 
celiande. 
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Ill. 


THE WEAVING OF THE GOLDEN SHUTTLE. 


Bertie Errou. sat at the head of the dinner-table at White Ladies 
with other spirits like himself, keeping the house open, as he had been 
bidden to do by his absent host in the first week of September. Dinner 
was just over, and the Sabreur lay back in his chair, lazily peeling a 
nectarine, recommending the Marcobrunn to Langley of the Twelfth, 
vowing it was deucedly warm, and lamenting pathetically that Strathmore 
would prefer the click of the roulette-ball to the glories of the open, the 

leasures of Pair et passe to those of the stubble, and forsake White 
Vadies thus perpetually for the Continent. 

Some half-dozen men were down with him for the shooting ; Strath- 
more had always bade him look on White Ladies as though it were his 
own home, to open to whom he would; and they were chatting over their 
grapes, es, and comet wines this warm, mellow September evening, 
while the last rays of the setting sun fell across Erroll’s fair frank face 
as they slanted through the painted windows of the dining-hall, where 
the scutcheon of the Strathmores was blazoned, with their merciless moéto, 
“Slay ! and spare not!” radiant in gold and gules, 

“We don’t want women in September,” Rockingham of the Guards 
was observing, with more truth, perhaps, than politeness. ‘‘ They’re de- 
lightful in their season, but when we're shooting we're better without 
‘em! Paullet took Valérie Brown and that.Jlot down to Market Har- 
borough last season, and we were positively ruined by em! Champagne 
suppers at two in the morning, and all the rest of it, put us shockingly 
out of condition ; we were hardly in at a death, any one of us, all thanks 
to those confounded women——”’ 

“ Phyrne v. the Pytchley! St. John’s Wood morals spoiling North- 
amptonshire runs! You should write a ‘Tract for the Times’ on it; 
a ‘Warning to the Pink not to trifle with the Rouge,’” laughed the 
Sabreur, pouring himself out some Rhenish. ‘“ Well, thank God, I’d 
suffer deterioration any day from that quarter. A bright-eyed brune 
is better than a brush any day, and two good things can’t spoil one an- 
other. I say, Phil, did you see in the papers that Jack Temple’s run 
away with Ferrars’s wife ?” 

“ Never read the papers, my good fellow,” said Danvers. “ Froth in 
the leaders, gall in the debates, acid in the on dits, and flummery in the 
court news, make an olla podrida that don’t suit my digestion. Poor 
Jack! what could he be thinking of? She weighs nine stone, and is 
shockingly sallow in the daylight——”’ 

Danvers stopped, the dogs gave tongue, the man handing the coffee 
round paused in his duty, Waverley looked up from his olives, Rockingham 
dropped half a dozen almond souffiées on to a terrier’s nose, Erroll sprang 
from his chair: “ My dear fellow! By Jove! how glorious!” And, as 
the groom of the chambers flung the door wide open, Strathmore 
entered his own dining-hall, unannounced and unexpected. 

“ Keep your seat, old fellow! You or I, what does it matter which ?” 
he laughed, as he shook the Sabreur’s hand, and forced him back into 
the chair at the head of the table, looking on his old Eton chum with a 
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warmer glance than women had ever won from him, as the other men 
gathered round to greet him. ‘“ How are you all?. Who's shockingly 
sallow by the daylight, Phil? Nobody you've brought down here, I hope, 
is it? Sit where you are, Bertie. Tm your guest to-night, s’t vous 
a!” 
pvith which Strathmore, refusing to take the head of his table, and 
looking with eyes of love upon Erroll, sank into an empty chair, told 
the servants to bring him some soup, and sat down at White Ladies 
as though he had never left it. He had arrived only some half-hour 
before, but had gone straight up to. his own room, forbidding the 
— of the chambers to disturb the dinner-party by announcing his 
arrival. 

“ My dear old fellow, this is prime! How are you, Cis ?” said Erroll, 
lying back to look at Strathmore with an unutterable satisfaction, fully 
content to give up his pro tempo ownership of White Ladies to see his 
friend back again. 

“ All right, old boy. You're astonished to see me to-night, Bertie ?” 

“By Jove lam! I thought you were at Baden ?” 

“T was at Baden. I only left on Tuesday, and shouldn’t have left then 
but I had asked some people here, and given them carte blanche to fix 
their own time, and they fixed it at such a short notice, that I had only 
just days enough to come over to receive them. It wasn’t worth while 
to write, as I should have come with the mail-bag.” 

“ Are there any women coming?” asked Rockingham, with prophetic 
pité de sot-méme. 

“Some. Why?” 

“ Nothing, only I hate the sex in September,” muttered the unluck 
victim to Valérie Brown and “that lot” in the shires. ‘‘ So your Jack 
of Trumps colt didn’t win the Prix du Féret Noir ?” 

“ No; only came a good third. I rode Starlight myself for the Rastatt; 
we did the distance very nicely.” 

“‘ By Jove you did, and gave Ninette a dress of your colours, I saw in 
the Post. How’s the pretty bouquetiere ?” 

“ Handsome as ever. She asked for you, Erroll; I don’t think there’s 
one of the Jockey Club who cuts you out with her. She looked very 
. charming in the scarlet and white. A poor devil of an Englishman shot 

himself on Monday night, after losing his last Nap, but all Baden was 
too occupied with Princesse Marie Volgarouski’s desperate engouement 
of a young Tuscan composer to pay much attention. It’s quite Pauline 
Bonaparte and Blangini over again. She’s a striking looking woman, 
but I don’t care for those Petersburg beauties, they’re too olive.” 

“ Ah, by George, Strath! you put me in mind,” interrupted Erroll, 
with all the eagerness of a retriever scenting a wild duck—* you said 
you saw Lady Vavasour in Paris ?” 

“ So I did.” 

“Well! What's she like? Have you seen her again?”’ 

“Oh yes. She’s been staying at Vernongeaux.” 

“The deuce she has! and you never said so? What do you think of 
her—how do you like her—what style—— ?” | 

“My dear fellow, don’t ask me to describe a woman !” interrupted 
Strathmore, indifferently. ‘They are like kaleidoscopes, and have a 
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thousand phases, all pretty for the time, but never to be caught, and 
always changed when a new eye’s on them.” 

“Hang you!” swore Erroll. “You wrote just enough to intriguer 
one about her, and now shove one off with an epigram! Come, is she 
the atrocious coquette they all say ?” 

« All women are coquettes, except plain ones, who make a virtue of a 
renunciation that’s de riguewr, and hate their virtue (like most other 
people) while they brag of it !” 

“Confound you! 1 don’t ask about all women, only about one. You 
set out with a dreadful prejudice against her; you'd seen her at one 
masked ball, and wrote me word on the strength of it that you thought 
it particularly lucky that the Marquis was of elastic principles, and that 
you didn’t envy him his wife, because her mouth, though perfection, 
would whisper too many infidelities to please you !”’ 

A dark shadow of impatient, mtolerant annoyance passed over Strath- 
more’s face, and glanced into his eyes for an instant as the sun fell on tt, 
slanting through the “ Slay and spare not!” of the motto blazoned on the 

shed ight but there was no trace left of anger as he looked up and 

shghtly. 

“ I dare say it ts particularly lucky the Marquis has elastic conjugal 
a rt it’s lucky for amy husband that has a handsome wife, and yet 

ikes to live in peace with his brethren. Lady Vavasour is a very ex- 
uisite beauty, there’s no disputing that ; you'll rave of her, Bertie; at 
same time, I never heard beauty reckoned as the best guarantee for 
marital fidelity !” 

“ The devil—not exactly!” said Scrope Waverley. “ ‘The Vavasour’s 
the most abominable coquette—shocking, on my honour, isn’t she, Strath- 
aig Be warm as the tropics on you one minute, and cold as the poles 
the next.” 

Strathmore looked at him with his chillest contempt: 

“Perhaps you have suffered! Acrimony generally bespeaks adversity. 
Not having been the subject of her ladyship’s caprices, I cannot compare 
notes with you, Scrope, nor yet back your experience, though—in your 
case—I don't doubt any part of them, except that you ever basked much 
in the tropics !”’ 

Waverley looked sulky as he picked over his olives, not quite certain 
how to take the shot that had told in a very sore spot ; while Erroll, ever 
good natured, and who could no more take pleasure in making a man 
smart than a dog wince, turned the subject, and postponing his own 
curiosity, asked Strathmore who the people were that were coming ? 

“Who? Oh, some of the Vernonceaux set,” answered Strathmore, 
taking a Manilla out of the little silver waggon. “The De Ruelles, the 
Beaudeserts, Madame de Cevillac, your old friend Lady Camelot, and— 
Lady Vavasour.” 


He paused a moment before he added her name, but then spoke it in- 
differently enough. 

“The Vavasour!”’ echoed Erroll and all the other men with him. 
“ By Jove! Strath, you don’t mean it!” 

* Why should I not mean it?” 

“The Vavasour? By Heaven !” ejaculated the Sabreur, stroking his 
— im beatified astonishment. “I thought you didn't like her, 

is ?” 
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“ I don't think I ever said so? De plus, she invited herself, and reign- 


ing beauties are like reigning fashions—one must obey them.” 

“ Does the Marquis come too ?” 

“God forbid! At least, he comes for a day or two, but only en route 
to the Sprudel to cure his dyspepsia. Like the Roman, he goes to a bath 
that he may come back for a banquet.” 

“And leaves his wife a droit de chasse in his absence ?” laughed 
Erroll. “But the idea of keeping that to yourself all this time, letting 
us talk of her and never telling us! What an odd fellow you are! You 
called her a sorceress, and said she tried her wiles on you at the Luilhiers’s 
ball. Has she bewitched even you, old fellow?” 

“ Not exactly!” said Strathmore—his tone was more contemptuously 
cold than he had ever used to Erroll—*“but I like beauty as I like a 
good Titian, a good claret, a good opera, a good racer. Who doesn’t? 
To hear you, Bertie, one would certainly think no woman had ever been 
entertained at White Ladies since Mary Stuart! If Lady Vavasour 
wished to come here with Beatrix Beaudesert, could I say I wouldn’t 
have her? Besides, I had no wish to say so; she is very charming. By- 
the-by, Phil, who was that you were talking about when I came in, 
who’s sallow in the daylight—most blondes are that, though, after 
twenty ?” 

He spoke so carelessly, as he lay back in his chair, that not a man pre- 
sent, guessed, that the name of Marion Vavasour was anything more to 
him, than the names of fifty fair women, who had been, season after season, 
recipients of the stately hospitalities of White Ladies: except, indeed, 
Erroll, who looked at him with a puzzled look clouding his clear azure 
eyes, and drank his coffee in silence. He, the sworn Squire of Dames, 
who worshipped everything feminine that crossed his path, felt a 
vague dislike rise up in him against this witching beauty, whom Strath- 
more denied had had charm for him, and yet who was bidden beneath 
the roof of White Ladies. : 

That night, when they had left the smoking-room, Strathmore, sitting 
alone in his own room, thoughtful yet listless, with a restless indifference 
which had grown on him of late, and which he had vainly doctored with 
very heavy betting at Baden, and dangerous coups de hasard at roulette, 
threw open his despatch-box and took out a little note—a note which 
was not very many lines, which placed his title before his name, and 
which was chiefly gay, mischievous badinage and pretty command, with 
but here and there touches of something deeper, and these only deepened 
to friendship. Yet this letter had sufficed to bring him from Baden at its 
bidding ; it had been looked at many times, where no other note addressed 
to him had ever served for any other purpose than to light his cigar, and 
it had a fascination for him which no words written by a woman’s hand 
had ever claimed, for it was signed—*‘ Marion Vavasour and Vaux.” 
Letters have a strange glamour !—with this, the sweet mocking voice 
echoed in his ear, the smile of the dark antelope eyes laughed into his, 
the fragrance of the amber hair floated past him, and he flung the note 
back into its resting-place with a fierce oath—he hated the senseless 
ard For he hated the hot, insidious passion that was creeping into his 

, and that, in night and solitude, wreathed round him as the 9 oom 
folds round the Laocoon, sapping his strength, and only twisting closer 
and closer with each effort to thrust it aside; the passion that would 
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make him the slave of a woman, the vassal of a smile, the bond-servant 
of a kiss! 

In the simplest trifles Strathmore was remarkable for an unswerving 
tenacity to truth, too proud a man not to hold his word his bond even 
in ordinary colloquial intercourse; yet that night, when denying to 
Erroll that she had any sway over him, he had for the only time in his 
life lied. 1t was the first trivial unnoticed step of the downward course 
that he was even now commencing, as the first unperceived loosening of 
the snow is the signal for the downward sweep of the avalanche. 

Marion Vavasour had a power over him such as no woman had ever 
gained before her ; the strange force, with which absolute hatred mingled 
with the charm her beauty had over his senses, served only to heighten 
and give it a sting which excited and-enthralled a man, whom a tamer or 
wiser love would never have governed. Strathmore had stayed on at 
Vernongeaux, voluntarily remaining in the danger, which a weaker man 
would, or might, at least, have fled from while there was yet time ; find- 
ing in this new beguilement, this woman’s intoxicating loveliness, a spell, 
subtle and resistless, the same dazzling, sensuous delight as lies in a soft 
Bacchante of Coustou’s golden chisel, or a voluptuous réveuse warm with 
the rich varied colours of the canvas of Greuze. Constantly in her 
society, meeting her alone in the freshness of the early morning, strolling 
with her at evening under the trellised roofing of the vines, bowing to the 
sway of her coquetries in the salon where she held her gay omnipotent 
reign, Strathmore did not dispute the ‘ destiny” which she had said had 
decreed them to be friends. For him, too, she had her most certain and 
most dangerous charm: capricious, mutable, scattering her coquetries 
& pleines mains, as the Hours of Corregio scatter their roses; she had 
a softness, a sadness, a tenderness, J call it—she termed it a “ friend- 
ship”—for and with Strathmore which seemed to bespeak that something 
warmer than vanity, something deeper than mere pride of conquest, 
might be awakening in her. Amidst the largesse of adoration that she 
levied from all who came within sight of her brilliant banner, which 
fluttered with its audacious motto, ‘Je regne partout,” from north to 
south, from east to west; she made a distinction towards the man who had 
saved her life at the Vigil of St. John, which gave good ground for attri- 
buting a preference that every man, from Monsignore Villaflér down- 
wards, bitterly envied him as they began to yield lace to him as of 
necessity, and to couple his name with hers in the ~* al or smoking- 
room, when neither he nor the Marquis were present. The latter was 
the only one at Vernongeaux who never troubled his head which way 
his Marchioness’s caprices might be turning; it was a matter of profound 
indifference to him, and he dozed, and read French novels, and played 
écarté, and discussed U’art de gotit, and let his wife go on her own ways, 
like a gentleman of breeding who did as he would be done by. 

Half hating her, half beguiled by her, one hour accrediting to her all 
the velvet treachery, the wanton cruelty of the panther; the next, subdued 
by that sensuous charm which he had little wish and less will to resist ; 
one instant, bitterly contemptuous on the witchery that made his pulse 
beat quicker at the mere fragrance of a ctestetiie ; another seeking 
with all the skill the world had taught him, to make the softened glance 
of her eyes deepen into tenderness ;—so the golden shuttle of a woman's 
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wer had woven its woof and wound its web round Strathmore, and so 
» had courted, even while he rebelled from, its enchanted toils, And 
just at the very moment when the surest meshes of its twisted threads 
were entangling round him, when he was first beginning to feel it a 
necessity to be in her presence—just then, Lady Vavasour left Vernon- 

aux. Without announcement, without preparation, she went; care- 

ully avoiding any ¢éte-d-téte farewell, bidding him “ au revoir’ with 
laughing negligence in a crowded salon, with an indifference which 
Strathmore was not slow to simulate in imitation. Yet that adieu, by 
its very avoidance of him, by its very abandonment of that tendresse 
which she used as her habitual weapon of war, told him, by his experience 
of women, might equally mean one of two things: that she felt nothing, 
or—felt too much! Which? The question was left open, and pursued 
him ceaselessly; nothing in his life had ever haunted him so persistently as 
that single doubt. I believe that weeks, months spent in her presence, 
would not have rooted her in his memory so firmly as that well-timed 
absence, that insoluble uncertainty. Away from her, it was in vain that 
he contemned, as he did with bitter irony, with pitiless rancour, her 
coquetries and her caprices; or mercilessly dissected her faults, her foibles, 
and her fascinations: her power had begun! Insecurity is to passion as 
the wind to the flame—without the cold breeze wafted to it, the embers 
would have faded fast, and never flared up into life; with the rush of the 
cooler air the fire leaps into flame, and its lust is not sated till it has de- 
stroyed all before it. 

The Strathmores of White Ladies had never loved the women who had 
slept innocently on their hearts, and laid their pure lives within their 
keeping ; the only passion that had ever roused them had been some fierce 
forbidden desire, and the guilty leaven of the dead race was alive in the 
man who bore their name and their features. From Vernonceaux 
Strathmore went to Baden, and if any feeling was strong in him towards 
the woman whose beauty, when the scarlet flowers bound her amber hair, 
had made him think of Frédégonde, of Sifrid, of Lucrezia, of every living 
Circe who had drawn men downward by the witching gleam of her white 
arms till they lost all likeness of themselves, and sank into an abyss 
whence they could never more rise again into the pure light left for ever 
at her bidding; he would have said, and perhaps said rightly, that it 
was—hatred. If pity be akin to love, believe me passion is as often 
allied to hate! It would slay what it vainly covets; if it cannot kiss the 
lips it woos, it would blur them out of all beauty by a blow ; what it 
seeks so fiercely, it loathes for the pain of its own unslaked desire; and 
what it is forbidden to enjoy, it would thrust away out of its own, and 
other eyes, into the darkness of an absolute, or of a living death ; with the 
hatred of Amnon, to the tomb of Heloise ! 

Such was the passion now wakening in Strathmore ; which, whilst it 
made him hate the woman who fascinated and blinded him, because he 
knew that the softness of such hours as that upon the rose-terrace was 
but a more fatal phase of her brilliant and studied coquetries, were but 
the shadows which, with a cunning art she threw in, to heighten a dazzling 
cy had still made him leave Baden the instant that the note 

e now flung aside had reached him—the note which accepted his invita- 
tion afresh, and selected White Ladies-from amidst a hundred other 
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that were open to the honour of her ladyship’s bright and 


Te 
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that night he read over the delicate fragrant letter 
im leave Baden (and would have made him leave 
ith an oath threw it away from him, as though it were 
He hated the mad fool’s delight that lay in it for 
hand had touched it, yet he longed with ungovernable 
hand lie once more within his own; and Strathmore, 
he could mould his life like plastic clay imto any shape that 

im, did not seek to inquire whether the clay would break or 
in the fire which was beginning to seethe and coil around it! 

As he flung the letter away and rose, he pulled back the curtains of the 
window nearest him, and threw one of its casements open. He felt im- 

tient for the air, impatient with himself, intolerant with all the world! 
The night was very hot, and he stood looking out for a while into the 
moonlight. The scene was lovely enough, and the old monastic lands, 
as far as he could see, were his own; but Strathmore, absorbed in his own 
thoughts, looked little at the landscape. It was a mere hazard that the 
figure of a man crossing the turf caught his eye. ' 

“ A poacher as near the house as that; impossible! That Knightswood 
gang are the very deuce for audacity, but even they'd never——” he 
thought, as he leaned out to get a good look at the intruder; in the clear 
white light the form, though distant, was distinct enough, and the red 
end of a cigar, as it moved through the gloom, sparkled like a glow- 
worm. 

Strathmore looked hard at the mysterious shadow till it had gone out 
of the moonlight into the deep shade of a cluster of elms. 

“ By Jove! Erroll, as live! Another of my tenant’s daughters come 
to grief, I suppose! What a fellow it is; if he’s away from Phya of the 
Bijou Villa, he takes up with Phyllis of the Home-farm! I wonder how 
cider tastes, faulting champagne? Rather flat, and terribly homely, I 
should fancy; better than nothing, though, I suppose, for the Sabreur. 
Well, it’s a very nice night for an erotic adventure. Byron’s quite right— 

' The devil’s in the moon for mischief; 
6 Se . there is not-a day, 
The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees half the business in a wicked way 
On which three single hours of moonshine smile— 


And then she looks so modest all the while! 


He might have said, too, that in that respect the women who make 
the mischief are like the moon that looks on it! Chaste Diana of the 
skies, or of the sex, only veils that she may lend herself—to something 
naughty !” 

With which reflection Strathmore shut the window down and rang for 
his Albanian, giving no more thought to Erroll’s moonlight errand. 
Long afterwards, when it formed a link in that chain which his own 


passions forged about his life, the remembrance of this September night 
came back to him. 
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IV. 
FEATHERY SEEDS THAT WERE FREIGHTED WITH FRUIT OF THE FUTURE. 


“ Ip was a fine moonlight night last night, my dear fellow, and Ham 
shire ‘moonrakers’ do go fishing after contraband goods, au clair de 
lune, but I didn’t know you belonged to the fraternity, Bertie,” said 
Strathmore, the next evening, as they walked home brushing through 
the ferns, after a good day out in the open. 

Erroll turned with a certain dismay ; the Sabreur, though in the teeth 
of a convicted wickedness he would stroke his moustache with the 
blandest platt-al? look of innocence, was thrown a little off his guard, 
and confidence was such a habit with him with Strathmore, that it was 
difficult to get out of it. 

“The deuce, Strath, you’re as bad as a detective!’ he murmured, 
plaintively. “ Where did you see me?” 

“ Where you were very easily to be seen, my dear fellow, as I told you 
once before. If you walk about in the open air as large as life, with a 
cigar in your mouth, I can’t understand how you can very judiciously 
expect to go wnseen, myself! What have you got about you, Erroll, to 
confer invisibility? You seem to expect it as your prerogative |’’ 

“ Bosh |” interrupted Bertie, striking a fusee. ‘ But, by the way, my 
dear Cis, how came you to be looking at the moonlight last night ? 
That isn’t your line at all.” 

“ Thank God, no! Who will may have the moonlrays for me: we 
can spend the night much more pleasantly than by looking at it! Who 
is she, mon cher? Such noeturnal depredations are poaching on my 
manor-rights ; however, I don’t grudge them to you. Katie or Jeanneton 
may make a very pretty picture with a broken pitcher or a gleaner’s 
bundle for Mulready or Meissonnier, but im real life—no, thank you! 
No Psyehe can lie on a hard pallet under a thatehed roof. Bah! I 
thought better of you, Sabreur!”’ 

Erroll laughed and didn’t defend himself, but he looked a trifle 
thoughtful and worried for so insignificant an affair as a provincial 
amourette, which to that universal conqueror was usually something what 
knoeking over a swallow with a stone might be to a splendid shot after 
the best bouquets of prime battues. 

“Don’t say anything about it, there’s a good old fellow!” he said, 
carelessly, after a moment’s pause—a pause apparently of some hesitation 
and indecision on a subject on which he seemed tempted to speak fully. 

“ Did I say anything about the other, last summer? If I were a man 
now who liked eabbage-roses, I should take my droits de seigneur, and 
turn you out from your monopoly. But on my life, Bertie, I don’t under- 
stand your village liaisons,” went on Strathmore, thinking no more about 
the matter than that the Sabreur’s equal worship of Eros, whether the 
little god of mischief lived under a lean-to roof or a ceiling painted after 
Fragonard, was not his own line of action, and seemed an unintelligible 
elasticity of taste. “‘A Gardener's Daughter’ and ‘Jacqueline la 
Boquetiére’ look very well in poetry and painting; so do rags and 
tatters ; but, in real life, I can no more fancy making love to them, than 
taking to a beggar’s clothes by choice. Levey tem of the senses; 
then why the deuce take Love where half his senses must be shocked ?” 

“ L’amour est niveleur!” laughed Erroll, a little more absent still 
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than usual. “He's the only real republican, the only sincere socialist 

ing, my dear Cis; he won’t complain where you take him so long as 
Cee a soft. nest in a white breast, and can talk in his own tongue ! 
What do you know about him? You only ‘make love’ languidly to 
some grande dame, who blinds him with sandal-wood and stifles him in 
lace ; or some Champs Elysées Aspasia, who drenches his wings with vin 
mosseux, smothers him in cachemires, kills him with mots, and sells him 
for rouleaux! Your god isn’t the god!” 

“ My dear fellow, will you tell me in what religion my god is ever the 
go according to my neighbour's orthodoxy ?” said Strathmore. “I say, 

rtie, didn’t you o a good deal at the Spring Meetings? I told 
you that miserable bay was worth nothing.” 

Erroll laughed gaily. 

“I did drop a deal, but I cleared a few hundreds after at Good- 
wood, that put things a little square. Things always right themselves: 
worry’s like a woman, who, if she sees she’s no effect, leaves off plaguing 

ou. Bills, like tears, are rained down on you if they disturb you an 
inch, but, if you’re immovable to both, you see no more of either !”” 

“ Comfortable creed! I never knew, though, that the unpaid and the 
unloved were quite so soon daunted! But, Bertie, you promised me 
that—that if——” 

“ My dear old fellow, I know I did!” broke in the Sabreur. “If I 
were in any mess for money, I would tell you frankly, and take from 
you as cheerfully as you'd lend-——” 

“ Parole d’honneur ?” 

“ Parole d’honneur! Won't that satisfy you ?” 

“No! I want to free you from those beggarly Jews. You might let 
me have my own whim here. Name any interest to me you like—a 
hundred per cent., if that will please you—but only “s 

“Sign a bond that you’d tear in two and scatter to the winds, or 
thrust in the fire as soon as it was written! You served me that trick 
once,” muttered Erroll; but his eyes grew soft with a grateful and cordial 
light as he looked at Strathmore. “ Old fellow, you know how I thank 
you ; but I can’t let you have your whim here, though you're as true as 
steel, Strath, God bless you! I say, what does Paris think of Graziella? 
She’s not worth half they rave of her in the Guards’ Box, and her ankles 
are so atrociously thick!”’ 

‘* The deuce they are! She owes everything to her face; her pas de 
seud would never be borne in public, 7 she’s so extremely handsome 
for a pas de deux in private! Carlotta has ten times more grace; but 
Carlotta got a cldgue against her from the first; she began by being— 
_ virtuous, and, though she’s seen the error of her ways, the imprudence 
will never be forgiven her. Virtue is as detrimental in the Coulisses as 
Honesty on Change! The professors of either soon get hissed down for 
—_ an eccentric innovation, and tire of its losing game before the sibi- 
ation |” 

With which truism upon Life and Virtue, Strathmore walked on 
through the ferns, talking with Erroll of the topics of the hour, from the 
carte of the coming policies of Europe, to the best site for a new tan- 
gallop. That evening, as they strolled homewards in the mellow sunset, 
smoking and chatting, while Our Lady’s bells chimed slowly and softly 
over woodland and cornland, over river and valley, in the Curfew chant, 
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was the last hour in which they enjoyed, untainted, the free, frank, bon 
camarade communion of a friendship that was closer than brotherhood 
and stronger than the tie of blood. It was the last before a woman laid 
the axe to its root. 

And even now their conversation lagged, and their voices dropped to 
silence, as the thoughts of both were occupied by her whom neither 
named—Erroll musing with an impatient curiosity, a prophetic pre- 
science of distrust, on this sorceress-beauty which men attributed to the 
Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, yet which his friend averred had 
assailed him no more than the lifeless perfection of some Titian chef- 
d’ceuvre ; and Strathmore thinking of the hour, now near, when her hand 
should touch his, when the light of her eyes should glance on him again, 
when his own roof should shelter the loveliness which was fast shattering 
to the dust the proud panoply of his chill philosophies, and whose seduc- 
tive sweetness had stolen into his life unperceived, from the first night 
that he had looked by the light of the spring stars on the blonde aux 
yeux noirs in Bohemia. 


That evening Lady Vavasour drove through Paris; she had been 
staying with the Court at Compiégne, and was here but for a day or two 
in her favourite residence, which was peerless among cities as herself 
amidst womanhood. She and Paris both brilliant, sparkling, proud, 
without rival in their path, with their days one brilliant /éte de triomphe, 
and their sovereign sceptre wreathed with flowers, suited and resembled 
each other—the Queen of Cities and the Queen of Fashion! And if in 
the Past and Future of the woman, as in the Past and Future of the city, 
there were cruelties which teemed with the ferocity of the tigress, lustful 
vanities which rioted with the licence of a Messalina, dark hours in which 
the Discrowned tasted of the bitterness of death ; with both, the past was 
shrouded, and the future veiled. Paris, fair and stately, lay glittering in 
the sunset, with its myriad of lights a-lit, its song, its revels, its music ; 
and Marion Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux drove through the 
streets, her moqueur smile upon her lips, her silken lashes lazily drooped 
as she mused over a thousand victorious memories, her delicate form 
wrapped in costliest silks and laces, the very crowds doing homage to her 
as she passed through them, and they turned into the streets to glance 
after the loveliest woman of her day. 

The carriage with its fretting roans, its mazarine-blue liveries, its out- 
riders @ la Reine,—for she passed through Paris with well-nigh as much 
pomp and circumstance as Montespan or Marie Antoinette,—halted 

fore the doors of her hotel, and the people thronging on their way to 
the Boulevards and the Cafés chantants, turned to gaze at the superb 
equipage, and more at the loveliness which lay back upon its cushions, 
negligently indifferent to their -. Among the crowd was a woman, 
& gipsy, at whom a Quartier Latin student, who lived on a pipe and 
three litre a day, and dreamt of high art when he was not drunk with 
absinthe, looked, thinking ruefully what a model she would have made 
had he had a sou to give her; for as the double light of the sunset and 
the réverbéres fell on her, her vagrant dress was Rembrantesque, and her 
olive features had the dark, still, melancholy beauty of an Arab’s—that 
mournful and immutable calm which Greek sculptors gave to the face of 
Oct.— Vou. CXXIX. NO. DXIY. P 
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Destiny and of the god Demeter, and which on the living countenance 
ever bespeaks repressed but concentred passions. And this woman, 
mingling among the passengers that thronged the trottoir, drew nearer 
and nearer the carriage as it stopped before the Hotel Vavasour. 

The horses pawed the ground impatient, the outriders pulled theirs up 
with noise and fracas, the Chasseur lowered the steps, and Lady Vavasour 
descended from her carriage, sweeping onwards with her royal, negligent 
grace, the subtle perfume of her dress wafted out upon the evening air, 
The Bohemian had drawn near; so near, that as she stretched forward 
this vagrant obstructed the path of the English peeress, and her heavy, 
weather-stained cloak, covered with the dust of the streets, all but 
touched the scented, gossamer, laces, and trailing train of the Leader of 
Fashion ! 

 Chassez-la!” said Marion Vavasour to her Chasseur, as she slightly 
drew back ;—she, for whom sovereigns laid down their state, and before 
whose word bowed princes of the blood, to have her passage blocked by 
a beggar-woman! ‘The Chasseur, obedient, struck the gipsy a sharp 
blow with his long white wand, and ordered her out of the way. She 
fell out of the path, and Lady Vavasour went onward up the steps of her 
hotel, and passed at once to her own rooms to make, still more elabo- 
rately than usual, her dinner toilette—S. A. R. le Prince d’Etoile and 
his Srente the Cardinal Miraflora dined with her that night, and 
ere bringing down royal stags she loved to know that all her weapons 
were primed and burnished. As she sank into her couch, and re- 
signed herself into the hands of her maids, she tossed carelessly over 
the hundred notes that had collected in her absence, and were heaped 
together on a Louis-Quinze salver, chased by Réveil; she glanced at 
this, threw that carelessly aside, till she had dismissed dozens, scarce 
reading a line; at last over one she paused, with an amused triumph 
glancing away the languor from her eyes, and a smile playing on her 
lips—a smile of success; while as she looked up from the letter to the 
face reflected in the mirror before her, the thought that floated through 
her mind was a fatal truth : 

“My cold, proud Strathmore, who dared to disdain the power of 
woman !—you own it now, then, at last!” 

And underneath the windows of her stately hotel the Bohemian still 
lingered, as though loth to leave the place, while the crowds brushed past 
her, and the carriage and the outriders swept away. When the blow of 
the Chasseur had struck her, and he had ordered her out of his path like 
a cur; the fixed, immutable melancholy of her face had not changed : she 
had spoken no word, made no sign, only her teeth had set tightly, and 
the light as of a flame had leaped for one moment into heg eyes ; this had 
been all. She lingered some moments longer, while the rush of the 
throngs jostled and moved her unnoticed: then she passed slowly away, 
walking wearily and painfully, with her head bowed, as the daylight 
faded, and the gas in the lamps glared brighter ; while amidst the gay 
babble and the busy noise of Paris, her lips muttered to herself in the 
mellow Czeschen patois of her people : 

“My beloved! my beloved! Redeinpts has not forgot thee, Redempta 
will yet avenge thee! Her hireling struck me, at her bidding, like a 
dog—that was not needed too. Patience !—the lowliest stone may serve 
to bring to earth the loftiest bird that soars!” 
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MY OWN EXPERIENCE OF A GHOST. 


THovucn some startling records have given interest to a recent 
volume,* it must be admitted that, as a class, ghost stories have gone out 
of favour: a natural consequence of the degradation of ghosts them- 
selves.t Changed from objects of “a venerable superstition” to accom- 
plices in a course of unpleasant illusions, they are no longer the myste- 
rious beings who visited the glimpses of the moon, or stood before us at 
“the silent. solemn hour when might and morning meet,” in the gloomy 
chambers of some moated grange; they are made to affect the customs 
of the day—to have at Home’s, receptions, where (though unseen) they 
are exhibited for a consideration; and when their proprietor or presiding 

ius retires from business, [ suppose that, like other dealers in excit- 
able commodities, he advertises his “ remaining stock of spirits for sale.’’ 
Personally they have become mere Raps of very doubtful character ; if 
asked to appear, they simply make a bad Hand of it; and, like Money- 
lenders, must be dealt with through a Medium. It was not always 
thus. If we did not wish to have them on our visiting lists, we regarded 
them with respect; and | had myself this feeling in a very high degree 
till one of them deceived me; as I mean, in this brief paper, to relate 
with the veracity of a sworn witness before a bench of magistrates. 

The event I refer to occurred in the early years of my minority. It 
was when I was living at Cheveley with a maiden aunt, who, under her 
brother’s will, had the somewhat troublesome office of guarding me till I 
was of age. There was also living with her a Miss Melmoth, a young 
lady about whom there was considerable mystery. Indeed, she was in 
every respect a remarkable person. Her appearance was remarkable for 
a union of beauty and dignity unusual in one so young. Her acquire- 
ments were remarkable. She was acquainted with almost every language 
of civilised Europe. Her drawings had an excellence far beyond amateur- 
ship, and her music was not a mere accomplishment. As it is connected 
with my subject, I may also mention that she was a passionate devourer 
of romances. 

She passed as the orphan daughter of a clergyman, but it was some- 
times whispered that she was the natural child of the Earl of Colemore, 
whose place of Castle Colemore was not many miles from Cheveley. He 
had become attached, while at Rome, to a lady, who was herself of good 
family ; but the attachment was a most unhappy one; there were pain- 
ful circumstances of various kinds connected with it; the lady died, and 
scandal insinuated that she had previously given birth to the very lovely 
being who was known as Miss Melmoth. As an old friend of Lord Cole- 
more’s family, my aunt had disregarded these rumours, and for some 

ears Miss Melmoth had been her guest at Cheveley. It was an old 
lizabethan house, very little changed by modern improvements, full of 
long passages, barricadoed doors, and strange recesses, and with mullioned 











* Strange Things Among Us. By H. Spicer, Author of “Old Styles’s.’’ 
Chapman and Hall. 
t Vide, passim, the article on Modern Spiritualism in the Quarterly Review for 


July: more especially pp. 179, 189, 183, 186, 193, 197, 201; but rather differently 
expressed. 
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windows of every size and shape. Here I lived entirely as a boy, and 
here I afterwards always passed my holidays. 

As I generally returned there pretty well tired of severer studies, | 
should have become, if I had been allowed my own way, a huge reader 
of novels and romances ; but my aunt had a notion that a love of fiction 
would probably have destroyed my reverence for truth. Though very 
different in every other respect from that celebrated personage Mr. Grad. 
grind, she had the same veneration for facts. Truth was not to be tam- 

red with; and so long as her power over me continued, I could onl 
indulge my fancy by occasionally purloining the books which Miss Mel- 
moth obtained from the circulating library. I say purloining, because 
she had too much regard for my aunt to admit of her encouraging me in 
a taste which that good lady had condemned. 

Lord Colemore had recently made frequent visits to Cheveley, and the 
day following the last of them, an open carriage, drawa by four splendid 
horses, had been sent to take Miss Melmoth to stay a few days at Castle 
Colemore. It was a fine autumn afternoon that she left us, accompanied 
by her maid, a person whom I greatly disliked. 

I knew that there was in her room the third volume of a romance that 
had already powerfully excited my interest—it was, I believe, “ Caleb 
Williams”—and in the evening, while there was still a kind of obscure 
light, I went in search of it. 1 could not venture upon taking a lamp, 
lest it might have led to inquiries. The room was a dark wainscoted 
chamber, with a single oriel window. I moved quietly to the door ;—as 
I opened it I heard a moaning sigh, and, to my astonishment and dis- 
may, 1 saw Miss Melmoth, whose departure I had myself witnessed, 
standing near the foot of the bed. J was never deficient in moral 
courage, and would at any time much rather encounter a ghost than a 
gorilla; so, after looking at her, fear-stricken, for a moment, I rushed 
forward to satisfy myself, but had scarcely come near her when she 
sunk and vanished. 

I was at least sufficiently unnerved to prevent me from again entering 
the chamber; and in the morning a messenger from Castle Colemore 
brought the intelligence that the horses in the carriage she occupied had 
taken fright at a procession of Foresters—a circumstance very likely to 
have occurred—the carriage had been overturned, Miss Melmoth had 
died where she had fallen ; her maid was so seriously hurt as to be unable 
to come back; and this had happened at the very time I had seen the 
apparition. 

It was altogether so extraordinary an event, that, having devised a 
retext for opening the door, I told my aunt all that I had seen. She 
istened to me very attentively, and as c was satisfied that I had been 
telling her the truth, the story was circulated amongst her friends, and I 
was made important by the many visitors who came to question me on 
the subject. Though I told them simply what I have here related, the 
usual additions were made. The apparition was said to have vanished 

in a Bengal light to the sound of soft music, or with warnings to 
myself of the certain wages of sin if I continued my habit of walking in 
the woods at sunset with the gamekeeper’s daughter. 

Amongst others who came to satisfy themselves was our respected 
Rector, a gentleman whose opinions were ocrthodox on all points. After 
hearing my narrative, he exclaimed that “It was very strange!”’ and he 
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then entered into a metaphysical disquisition upon our probable state of 
being after death. “ We all admit,” he said, “that spirits exist, and if 
they exist, why should they not sometimes show themselves?” As I was 
. not aware, at the time, that this why was a mere figure of speech, and not 

a question intended to be answered, I innocently replied that “TI really 
did not know. Probably they might not like the change of climate.” 
The Rector looked at me somewhat suspiciously, and again exclaiming 
“Tt was very strange!” departed. 

Matters thus remained, till, at the end of a few weeks, Miss Melmoth’s 
disagreeable maid, Mrs. Evans, who had been under medical treatment 
at Castle Colemore, returned convalescent. I do not myself believe that 
much had ever ailed her. She fancied that Lord Colemore’s valet meant 
to marry her, but he meant nothing of the kind, so she came back at 
last to ascertain, as she expressed it, what was to be her future position 
in Mrs. Townley’s small establishment. 

Cheveley, I have already mentioned, had been very little changed. 
Like many ancient mansions, it contained a room on an upper story, 
from which the mistress of the house could communicate with the ser- 
vants in the large and lofty hall below. In my aunt’s absence I often 
weat there; for there were many nice things upon its shelves, and, 
amongst others, some pots of better marmalade than I ever partook of 
when I was, long afterwards, in the Crimea.* 

During my present visit I heard the servants in the hall in animated 
conversation. ‘‘ And pray,” said Mrs. Evans, “ what’s the story that’s 
being told all over the country of the ghost seen by that ugly little 
wretch Master William?” Ugly! This I must confess was rather too 
much ; I felt hurt. I knew that I was little, but I had not till then the 
least suspicion that I was ugly. ‘ Well,” replied the upper chamber- 
maid, “ 1’ll tell you.’’ And, to do her justice, she did tell it very cor- 
rectly: the appearance, the sinking, the vanishing ; no Bengal light, nor 
any of the silly additions that had been made. Mrs. Evans went off in 
a scream of laughter that I at first thought was hysterical, and then 
with her vile, shrill voice called out, “ And was that all?” ‘Why, wasn’t 
it very awful?” inquired the chambermaid. “ Not a bit of it,” rejoined 
Mrs. Evans; “it was nothing but her white muslin dress, poor thing! 
which I had hung to the gilded lamp-chain in the middle of the room, 
and | suppose when he touched it that it fell.” ‘* Well, now you men- 
tion it,” said the chambermaid, “there was something lying upon the 
floor, but I durst not have meddled with it for the world; I suppose it 
must have been taken away by Mrs. Hare.’’ Mrs. Hare was one of 
those humble helps who, in houses where there are many servants with- 
out much to do, are occasionally engaged to assist. ‘ And I'll take good 
care,” cried Mrs. Evans, “ that Molly Hare don’t keep it!” 

The marmalade fell untasted from my lips. What had not this brief 
dialogue inflicted? My person libelled, my connexion with the super- 
natural destroyed; I felt like a deposed king, deprived of the throne I 
had unworthily occupied, and sent forth an exile into the regions of ridi- 
cule and contempt. All of the marvellous that remained was, that I 


should have survived my fall. 





— 


* As I do not pretend to be a fighting man, I may as well say frankly that my 
appointment was in the Commissariat. 


























MADELON.* 


Atexanpre Dras pore has in his chef-d’ceuvre of fiction, “ Monte 
Christo,” worked out the idea of Providence acting through the medium 
of man in bringing about the eternal decrees of a retributive justice. 
Edmond About has devoted his powers to working out a somewhat 
similar idea, only that in what he manifestly intends to be also his chef- 
d’a@uvre—a labour of love, and of three long years of “obstinate appli- 
cation and minute care”—a woman, one the parallel to whom can only 
be found in the tragical episodes of heathen mythology, is, unknowingly 
to herself, made the passive instrument of working out good and evil. 

Laying aside the questionable means employed—upon which point 

there can be no two opinions—it may also be inquired by some if such is 
one of the legitimate provinces of fiction. Our answer would be, de- 
cidedly so. To those who believe that the eternal principles of right 
and wrong—that beauty and right, for example—can, under all circum- 
stances, only be beauty and right, and that they are not conditional 
qualities, all such labours would appear supererogatory ; but to those who, 
like ourselves, believe them to be conditional qualities, it appears to 
be a legitimate object of fiction to depict how, in this imperfect world 
of ours, good may be wrought out of evil. It is not given to us, even as 
free agents, to determine what is just or unjust, human or inhuman, in 
the decrees of the All Merciful, although the school of Dr. Colenso 
assume the power to do so as an axiom; but it is clear not only that ex- 
cellence and right, which are only other names for perfection, are as 
dependent on the qualities of him who prescribes (in other words, on 
attendant circumstances) as on the qualities of that respecting which the 
prescription is made. ‘Take, for example, as an abstract proposition to 
men of this age, the command, “ ‘To destroy thousands of men, women, 
and children for national evil courses—to withhold the eye from pity.” 
Even to destroy utterly may be, as some think proper to describe it, 
“unjust and inhuman;”’ but if, by its execution, one hundred times the 
number of those destroyed would be turned from like evil courses, and 
would not have been reclaimed by any other means, it would be unjust 
and inhuman to command or to permit “the eye to pity, and not to de- 
stroy utterly.” It required a Napoleon to ‘put down the sanguinary 
saturnalia of the Republicans; but Napoleon was also, for wise purposes, 
constituted an ambitious man: his wars entailed retributive justice in 
the destruction of thousands and tens of thousands, and twice brought 
coalesced Europe to the ensanguined capital of the Franks. Something 
of the same kind may at the present moment be enacting in the New 
World. It is not for us to determine, still less to judge. Time will do 
that. But it is not an illegitimate province of fiction to fancy, paint, or 
depict, how in this strangely constituted world of ours unanticipated 
results may be brought about by the working of unanticipated causes. 


* Madelon. Edmond About. Paris: Hachette et Cir. 
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We hasten, however, to introduce this modern Lachesis to our readers, 
The words of the describer himself will be most appropriate : 


Madelon (for it was herself) contemplated her friend from head to foot, 
opening, at the same time, two grey-blue eyes, neither large nor small, 
neither beautiful nor ugly, but charming, The real merit of those eyes, their 
only originality, consisted in I know not what, of naiveté, of constant asto- 
nishment, which is generally met with only in the look of children. She was 
not a beauty this Madelon, so brilliant and so much sought after; she was 
less, and yet she was more. Her forehead was low, and she almost entirely 
buried it under a multitude of little curls, fine as the silk of a young griffon, 
These fair curls, much talked of in Paris, did not group into a very dense 
forest ; putting them all together, you would only have had a handful. But 
they were soft to the touch, and their colour married agreeably with the 
clearest and most roseate complexion in the world. The lovers of stupid 
classical regularity found no end of faults with her figure; the celebrated 
Ducasson, historical painter, pupil of Girodet, and praised by M. Delécluze in 
the Débats, in vain attempted to paint her. He almost showed her the door 
of his study, saying to her, “ No one will ever paint your portrait ; you have 
no lines!” I think, however, that Van Dyck or Lawrence, or even Edouard 
Dubufe, could have made something of her strange beauty. Although her 
nose was neither aquiline, nor straight, nor turned up; although her teeth, 
small and white, were not as regular as Prussian soldiers, the want of correct- 
ness in her features melted away in the softest harmony. One felt, on seeing 
her, the same sensation that is-experienced in smelling a bouquet of heliotropes, 
or tasting a delicious fruit: it was a plenitude of the senses, something cem- 
plete and superabundant that made the heart flow over. Her person, exces- 
sively delicate, and not disguised by the filling up of her toilette, moved with 
undulating grace. Her bust was too short and her legs too long; a common 
fault with the finest statues of Greek art. ‘The chaste and youthful waist ap- 
peared to belong to a child of fifteen years of age; the magnificent fulness of 
the haunches indicated the ripe woman. ‘This strange creature, a mixture of 
incredible perfections and of still more charming defects, had a long foot, 
curved like that of a hunting Diana, a hand perhaps a little too thin and 
transparent, but so soft that it exercised an irresistible attraction, and it took 
possession of a man merely on touching the extremity of his fingers. She had 
a tremulous, unequal voice, liable to harshness, but penetrating, divinely 
tuned, sweet and incisive at the same time. 

Her age, her origin, her education, her talent, everything about her, was 
the subject of discussion, and men spoke of her in most diverse senses in the 
“cercle” between midnight and two in the morning. Such a one gave her 
twenty years or more, another averred that he had seen her dance in 1524 on 
the stage at Bordeaux. Her name was Madeleine Dunois, according to some, 
and she descended in a direct line from the heroic bastard; according to 
Others, she was the child of a concierge, Lenoit by name. Some said she was 
endowed with wit and conversational powers ; some ws oe went so far as to 
attribute very amusing repartees to her, Others declared that she could 
neither read nor write, still less converse correctly. Her education had been 
perfected in the Sacré-Cceur of Bordeaux, according to some; in a public- 
house that neighboured the convent, according to others. She was proclaimed 
to be rich and avaricious, and then of being prodigal and indebted to her 
washerwoman alone in $0,000 francs. One of her best friends, interrogated 
as to the resources that might be at her disposal, replied, ‘‘ How can she ever 
be happy? She is a baby who can’t live for less than 100 Louis a day !” 
Ihe persinistes pretended that she had gone through every possible grade of 
infamy ; her servants related that she gave 100 francs to the postilion on 
coming home from Chantilly. The sons of good families, whom she had re- 
duced till they had been obliged to enlist in the Chasseurs d'Afrique, were 
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named in the same breath with a poor youth with whom she had lived se. 
cluded at Meudon, clothed with wool and feasting on fresh eggs. No female 
was more extravagantly praised and calumniated at the sume time; no other 
enjoyed to the same degree the pleasant and the bitter privileges of being a 
celebrity in Paris. 

The women whom she had supplanted, and they were not few in number, 
were inveterate against her, and the men whom she had repudiated scan- 
dalised her at the clubs; there are always a few to be found at such places 
who are more loquacious than magpies. But she was just as energetically 
defended by the men whom she favoured, and, what is most strange, by those 
whom she had favoured. He who had conversed with her once on intimate 
terms remained her friend for life. Hence it was that it was said of her that 
under pressing danger she had only to beat a drum in order te collect an 
army. 


Such, then, was the personage who filled so important a place in 
Parisian society at the time of our story, and whose favours were at that 
very moment coveted by three persons of different age and position. 
Gérard Bonnevelle, a young diplomatist, nephew to M. Champion, 
deputy and director at the Marine; * His Insolence” Prince Astolphe 
d’Armagne, a spendthrift and a roué, but not devoid of a certain origi- 
nality of character; and the old Marquis de Gigoult, little, spare, and 
seventy years of age, but active, clever, and rich, and, more than all, tri- 
umphant. The position of the three in relation to Madame de Fleurus; 
as Madelon was called in society, engendered, as may be imagined, no 
small amount of rivalry; but poor Gérard, after exhausting his means in 
the pursuit of the syren, got his dismissal by a curious incident, he having 
become almost unintentionally the bearer of a Jetter to the fair one from 
M. de Gigoult renouncing his pretensions, as he eaid he did not wish to 
be made the subject of ridicule. When the exquisite received this farewell 
note by the hands of her admirer : 

“Read it!” she said to Gérard, throwing him the precious epistle. 
“ You do not calumniate yourself, ‘mon cher;’ you have been ‘ archibéte.’ 
But, for Heaven’s sake, never make such a fvol of yourself in the presence 
of a woman who may have had illusions on your account.” 

The poor youth read with a piteous eye the epistle that learnt him mary 
things. But as he was young and French, he rebounded from the blow. 

“ My dear friend,” he said to Madelon, “I have lost the game, and 
you are justified in laughing at me before my nose. You shall not see 
me again till I have had my revenge.” 

The woman of the world, however, exposed to the enamoured youth 
the folly of the steps he proposed to himself to take, and which would only 
render the ridicule more public. She concluded her exposition of the 
matter by declaring that the old marquis should be restored to her. She 
did not love him, she said, a bit more than Gérard ; but she said, “ People, 
do not leave me. It is I who dismiss them. Witness the young and 
unfortunate Bonnevelle !” . 


* You no longer love me, then ?” 

“ No longer is rather an assumption. Are you quite sure that I have 
ever loved you ? Under any circumstances, mon cher, you exist no longer 
for me, since you have made yourself ridiculous in my eyes. We some- 
times pardon the man who beats us, never he who makes us laugh. It is 
hard, but so it is. Your age and good looks destined you possibly to play 
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the part of a lover, but the marquis’s letter involves you for ever in 
comedy. Good night.” 

Gérard Bonnevelle remained thunderstruck on the pavement. What 
was worse, his confusion was witnessed by Belley and Magran, two young 
friends upon town, from whom he in vain attempted to disguise the real 
state of affairs. An Italian, discarded by his mistress, meets a friend, 
throws himself into his arms, weeps, and tells everything. A Frenchman 
orders a dinner. Gérard made the best of his way to the Moulin Rouge, 
and ordered dinner for two in a cabinet. He wished to keep up appear- 
ances to the last, but his clever manceuvres deceived no one, as he 
happened to be, on that cold evening of December, the only person 
dining at that rural restaurant. Gérard Bonnevelle’s position was not an 
enviable one; not only had he been discarded by his mistress, but so 
lavish had he been in his expenses, that he was literally left at the same 
time almost “sans le sou.”’ At this crisis his uncle, deputy and “ director 
of Marine,”’ came to his aid. M. Noél Champion is perhaps one of the 
best sketched and most original characters in the series. Of all the ad- 
venturers who had risen by successive revolutions to become a statesman, 
M. Champion was the most distinguished in point of his cravate. His 
high stock of black satin framed a most dogmatic face, all jaws and 
“toupet.” The remnant of a head of hair, so designated, rose like a 
pyramid of pepper and salt from his bald cranium, stiff as a brush, and 
with an aspect of defiance. It was more than an ornament, more than a 
flag ; it was positively a weapon of defence! Looking at it, the spectator 
was involuntarily reminded of the horn of a rhinoceros, which is also a 
“toupet”’ of agglutinated hairs. A small nose, a retreating forehead, 
little eyes, long, yellow teeth, and strong jaws, complete the head, which 
itself was sustained upon a small but knotty body, with a prominent 
abdomen, knees turned in, prodigious ankles, and flat feet. 

M. Champion’s precedents were edifying. As a student, he had 
rendered himself useful to M. Mauginet, whose lectures he stereographed, 
and whose books and papers he carried to and fro. So he got himself 
adopted as an “interne” at the professor’s house, and soon, upon the oc- 
casion of the professor’s indisposition, took his place in the professional 
chair of “ Moral Philosophy” at the Collége de France. So great was 
his success—a success won by flattering his audience—that when M. 
Mauginet recovered, the pupils would not listen to him, and insisted upon 
having M. Champion. An especial chair had to be created for him before 
peace could be restored at the college. At the same epoch he married 
Mademoiselle Sophie Bonnevelle, a rich orphan, who fell in love with the 
eloquence of the man. This lady did not, however, long survive the 
treatment she experienced at the hands of this gnome, and: who, seeing 
that her health was failing her, induced her to draw up an informal 
statement in his favour. This document was contested by a brother, but 
M. Champion avoided litigation, and saved his life-interest in Meillan— 
such was the name of the property—by leaving M. Bonnevelle in posses- 
sion, and securing the reversion to our friend Gérard, M. Champion’s 
nephew, and M. Bonnevelle’s son. He also won over M. Bonnevelle’s 
interest as a candidate for the representation of the department, and it 
was thus that, in 1828, he took his seat among the deputies of the Left, 
under the Martignac ministry. In 1829 he foresaw a catastrophe, and 
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named in the same breath with a poor youth with whom she had lived se. 

cluded at Meudon, clothed with wool and feasting on fresh eggs. No female 

was more extravagantly praised and calumniated at the same time ; no other 

enjoyed to the same degree the pleasant and the bitter privileges of being a 
ebrity in Paris. 

The women whom she had supplanted, and they were not few in number, 
were inveterate against her, and the men whom she had repudiated scan- 
dalised her at the clubs; there are always a few to be found at such places 
who are more loquacious than magpies. But she was just as energetically 
defended by the men whom she favoured, and, what is most strange, by those 
whom she had favoured. He who had conversed with her once on intimate 
terms remained her friend for life. Hence it was that it was said of her that 
under pressing danger she had only to beat a drum im order te cellect an 
army. 


Such, then, was the personage who filled so important a place in 
Parisian society at the time of our story, and whose favours were at that 
very moment coveted by three persons of different age and position. 
Gérard Bonnevelle, a young diplomatist, nephew to M. Champion, 
deputy and director at the Marine; “ His Insolence” Prince Astolphe 
d’Armagne, a spendthrift and a roué, but not devoid of a certain origi- 
nality of character; and the old Marquis de Gigoult, little, spare, and 
seventy years of age, but active, clever, and rich, and, more than all, tri- 
umphant. The position of the three in relation to Madame de Fleurus; 
as Madelon was called in society, engendered, as may be imagined, no 
small amount of rivalry; but poor Gérard, after exhausting his means in 
the pursuit of the syren, got his dismissal by a curious incident, he having 
become almost unintentionally the bearer of a Jetter to the fair one from 
M. de Gigoult renouncing his pretensions, as he-said he did not wish to 
be made the subject of ridicule. When the exquisite received this farewell 
note by the hands of her admirer : 

“Read it!” she said to Gérard, throwing him the precious epistle. 
“You do not calumniate yourself, ‘mon cher;’ you have been ‘ archibéte.’ 
But, for Heaven’s sake, never make such a fool of yourself in the presence 
of a woman who may have had illusions on your account.” 

The poor youth read with a piteous eye the epistle that learnt him many 
things. But as he was young and French, he rebounded from the blow. 

“ My dear friend,” he said to Madelon, “I have lost the game, and 
you are justified in laughing at me before my nose. You shall not see 
me again till I have had my revenge.” 

The woman of the world, however, exposed to the enamoured youth 
the folly of the steps he proposed to himself to take, and which would only 
render the ridicule more public. She concluded her exposition of the 
matter by declaring that the old marquis should be restored to her. She 
did not love him, she said, a bit more than Gérard ; but she said, “ People, 
do not leave me. It is I who dismiss them. Witness the young and 
unfortunate Bonnevelle !” 

“You no longer love me, then ?” 

“ No longer is rather an assumption. Are you quite sure that I have 
ever loved you? Under any circumstances, mon cher, you exist no longer 
for me, since you have made yourself ridiculous in my eyes. We some- 
times on the man who beats us, never he who makes us laugh. It is 


hard, but so itis. Your age and good looks destined you possibly to play 
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the part of a lover, but the marquis’s letter involves you for ever in 
comedy. Good night.” 

Gérard Bonnevelle remained thunderstruck on the pavement. What 
was worse, his confusion was witnessed by Belley and Magran, two youn 
friends upon town, from whom he in vain attempted to disguise the aa 
state of affairs. An Italian, discarded by his mistress, meets a friend, 
throws himself into his arms, weeps, and tells everything. A Frenchman 
orders a dinner. Gérard made the best of his way to the Moulin Rouge, 
and ordered dinner for two in a cabinet. He wished to keep up appear- 
ances to the last, but his clever manceuvres deceived no one, as he 
happened to be, on that cold evening of December, the only person 
dining at that rural restaurant. Gérard Bonnevelle’s position was not an 
enviable one; not only had he been discarded by his mistress, but so 
lavish had he been in his expenses, that he was literally left at the same 
time almost “sans le sou.”” At this crisis his uncle, deputy and “ director 
of Marine,” came to his aid. M. Noél Champion is perhaps one of the 
best sketched and most original characters in the series. Of all the ad- 
venturers who had risen by successive revolutions to become a statesman, 
M. Champion was the most distinguished in point of his cravate. His 
high stock of black satin framed a most dogmatic face, all jaws and 
“toupet.” The remnant of a head of hair, so designated, rose like a 
pyramid of pepper and salt from his bald cranium, stiff as a brush, and 
with an aspect of defiance. It was more than an ornament, more than a 
flag ; it was positively a weapon of defence! Looking at it, the spectator 
was involuntarily reminded of the horn of a rhinoceros, which is also a 
“toupet”’ of agglutinated hairs. A small nose, a retreating forehead, 
little eyes, long, yellow teeth, and strong jaws, complete the head, which 
itself was sustained upon a small but knotty body, with a prominent 
abdomen, knees turned in, prodigious ankles, and flat feet. 

M. Champion’s precedents were edifying. As a student, he had 
rendered himself useful to M. Mauginet, whose lectures he stereographed, 
and whose books and papers he carried to and fro. So he got himself 
adopted as an “interne” at the professor’s house, and soon, upon the oc- 
easion of the professor’s indisposition, took his place in the professional 
chair of “ Moral Philosophy” at the Collége de France. So great was 
his success—a success won by flattering his audience—that when M. 
Mauginet recovered, the pupils would not listen to him, and insisted upon 
having M. Champion. An especial chair had to be created for him before 
peace could be restored at the college. At the same epoch he married 
Mademoiselle Sophie Bonnevelle, a rich orphan, who fell in love with the 
eloquence of the man. This lady did not, however, long survive the 
treatment she experienced at the hands of this gnome, and: who, seeing 
that her health was failing her, induced her to draw up an informal 
statement in his favour. This document was contested by a brother, but 
M. Champion avoided litigation, and saved his life-interest in Meillan— 
such was the name of the property—by leaving M. Bonnevelle in posses- 
sion, and securing the reversion to our friend Gérard, M. Champion’s 
nephew, and M. Bonnevelle’s son. He also won over M. Bonnevelle’s 
interest as a candidate for the representation of the department, and it 
was thus that, in 1828, he took his seat among the deputies of the Left, 
under the Martignac ministry. In 1829 he foresaw a catastrophe, and 
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once selling off everything that he could dispose of, including an inte- 
he had obtained by covert means in a daily paper, he was enabled to 
by two hundred thousand francs in a strong-box." The catastrophe 
the value of property fell, and M. Champion, who had been offered 
lene the new government, but which he exchanged for the 
ip of Marine—with the business of which department he was as 
much inted as the gorillas from which he descended—turned hig 
two hun thousand francs into two hundred thousand crowns. Nine 
after that, his salaries, his revenues, and the imterest upon accumu- 
tions—for he spent little or nothing—brought him in about one hundred 
thousand francesa year. There is nothing a French romancer likes to 
dwell upon so ron sore bulous sums of money and El Dorado incomes. 
Hence the popularity of English milords and Russian princes in the 
Quartier Latin and Rue Breda, with Madelons and their biographers. 
The meeting of the uncle and nephew on the morning after the cata- 
strophe before alluded to was of an interesting character. The wily M. 
Champion was perfectly aware that his precious nephew was bankrupt in 
finance, and his object was to make the most he could out of the cireum- 
stance.. He did not, however, know that he was bankrupt in love at the 
same time. Upon this oceasion the uncle came with a proposition. It 
was to the effect that the young man should accept a situation as sub- 
prefect of Frauenbourg, in Alsatia, with an annuity of twenty thousand » 
francs mortgaged on the house in the Rue St. Honoré, and as a condition 
that he should make over his reversion of Meillan, so that the property 
might be sold. Gérard, who, like all young Parisians, believed that it 
was impossible to live anywhere but in Paris, naturally declined—the 
more so, as he understuod that the said sub-prefecture was to be obtained 
through the instrumentality of his rival, M. de Gigoult. M. Champion 
was not, however, the man to be put aside from what he had resolved 
upon with a mere refusal. He determined to visit Madelon herself, in 
order to imduce that lady to lay aside her pretensions upon Gérard. 
Great: was his surprise and delight, then, when in the presence of that 
charming person, he heard that she had already given him his dismissal. 
The imterview between the old cynocephalus “and the fair lady is one of 
the best scenes in the book. Everything combined against the quondam 
professor, now minister of state. ‘The furniture, the pictures, the very 
atmosphere of the place, all redolent of ease and luxury, made assaults 
upon his virtue, which the charms of the lady converted into a positive 
capitulation. Learning, wisdom, propriety, diguity, even age, suceumbed 
before the seductions of the Rue Louis le Grand, and the formidable M. 
Champion concluded his visit by abject requests for permission to return. 
“ Allow me tocome and see you, to have the pleasure of conversing with 
you occasionally, as Socrates used to do with Aspasia. It may benefit 
you some day. Aspasia would never have been wedded to Pericles if 
the friendship of a sage had not raised her in the estimation of the 
Athenians!” Poor M. Champion, on taking leave, was so prodigal 
as to, present Fredégonde, the lady’s maid, with a franc; but she re- 
turned it, saying that the Louis he had given her was of silver—he had 
to disburse twenty. The same night the Soerates of the Collége de 
France, and the Demosthenes of the Left, put on a false nose and mous- 
taches to go to the bal at the Opera. Madelon wasthere. Gérard, on 
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his side, had in the mean time applied to ail his intimate friends for loans, 
but he met with nothing but excuses. He had no alternative left but 
Frauenbourg or Clichy, and before two months had elapsed he gave him- 
self up—wrists and ankles in shackles—to his uncle. M. Champion 
aeted like a prince, he paid his debts, ensured him an income of twenty 
thousand francs upon making over his reversion, and obtained for him 
an appointment as sub-prefect. It was the last act of the ministry that 
fell on the Ist of March, 1840. 

The leading families of Frauenbourg—a pretty little town at the foot 
of the Alsatian Vosges, consisting mainly of one street, a place of repose 
for waggoners, on which was then the highway from Paris to Strasburg 
—were the Guernays and the Jeffs. The Guernays were at once the 

farmers and millers of the place. The head of the family was the 
Baron Hubert de Guernay; he belonged, according to our romancer, to 
the same family as the Gurneys of England. He inherited the property 
under his mother, the daughter of old Sturm, the miller, and who had 
wedded his father when a lieutenant in a marching regiment, and thus 
settled the Guernays at Frauenbourg. : 

Baron Hubert, given chiefly to sports of the field, had wedded early 
in life Marguerite Honnoré, daughter of the mayor of Frauenbourg, and 
the family was so united that the Honnorés took up their residence at 
the chateau, as the house and farm—not the mill, although the latter 
with its six pair of millstones brought in a very handsome revenue—was 
called. There were six children, four boys and two girls, sprung from 
this felicitous union. 

The next two most important personages were the Jeffs, father and 
son, usurers and misers, who reside at the old negleeted chateau of 
Krottenweyer, or “ the Toad’s Pool,” so called from a pond in front of 
the chateau, which was at certain seasons of the year frequented by hosts 
of these repulsive Batrachia, that came down from the forests to breed in 
its stagnant waters. A thousand evil stories were current regarding 
these two personages—old and young Jeffs—how they had obtained pos- 
session of the said chateau, of land and vast forest domains, by trickery, 
and how by usurious practices they had entailed the suicide of some of 
the inhabitants of the place, and now they lived, guarded by ferocious 
OB a cat-and-dog life themselves, with only two attendants in the 

ouse. 
Monsieur Honnoré pére attended to the farm and to the mill, whilst 
the baron, in the prime of his age, followed the pursuits of the field. 
The old mayor of Frauenbourg was a theorist, or rather a utopist, and 
he entertained peculiar views as to the future of his natal town. At 
this epoch the railway to Strasburg, now a reality, was only a matter of 
the future. M. Honnoré hoped that the line would pass through Frauen- 
bourg; he was well aware that the town depended for its existence on 
the fact of its being a place of transit for the waggoners on their way 
from Strasburg to Paris, and that the railway would supersede altogether 
that important source of revenue; but he expected that this evil would 
be counterbalanced by the facilities which the said railway would present 
for sending the productions of the country to market. But here a formid- 
able difficulty presented itself in that oft-diseussed legal arrangement by 
which in France the rights of the eldest are abrogated, and landed pro- 
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perty is thus divided and subdivided with the progress of time into the 
most infinitesimal portions. M. Honnoré met this difficulty by a re. 
markably ingenious hypothesis of his own. As it was impossible to farm 
to advantage except on a large scale—small portions of land becoming 
only so man at ens—he projected uniting as much land as _pos- 
sible, under a kind of limited liability company, the whole to be farmed 
for the benefit of each proprietor, each receiving his share of profits 
according to the amount of land he had contributed to the general farm, 
and a fair division of profits upon the whole. This scheme presented 
another advantage, that it left small proprietors time to devote them- 
selves to other profitable pursuits, instead of toiling to obtain a wretched 
existence from an infinitesimal fraction of territory. The greatest diff- 
culty that M. Honnoré had to combat with in carrying out these wise 
and philanthropic ideas had their origin in the malpractices of the Jeffs, 
who profiting by the poverty of these small landholders to advance them 
money at usurious interests, thus held the greater portion of the land 
under bond, and stood in the way of its being used for the common 
benefit. It may be easily imagined that this, combined with other cir- 
cumstances—one of their victims, an innkeeper of the town, having 
selected the mill-pond as his place of suicide—had engendered a per- 
manent state of hostility between the two camps, the Honnorés and De 
Guernays and the Jeffs. 

This long preamble has been rendered necessary, inasmuch as the 
interest of the story is made in part to depend upon the development of 
these theoretical projects of M. Honnoré, and the opposition of the 
Jeffs—the latter having, in fact, ultimately succeeded by their manceuvres 
in driving the railway over another part of the Vosges, by Saverne and 
the beautiful valley of the Zorn. 

It was the custom at the mill to invite every year a whole host of 
friends to the opening of the shooting season. The forests of the Vosges, 
as well as the cultivated lands and marshes below, all abound in game: 
wild boar, deer, hares, cocks of the wood, grouse, partridges, quails, with 
woodeock and snipe in the season—everything, indeed, save pheasants, 
which did not acclimatise, and rabbits that were extirpated as a nuisance. 
There were fifteen spare bedrooms, and a whole arsenal of fowling- 
pieces and ammunition. The reception of so many guests entailed great 
additional labour on Madame Honnoré, but she never grumbled, but went 
about her work with inexhaustible energy and good humour. Among 
the invited of 1840 was “son insolence Astolphe, Prince d’Armagne.”’ 
Astolphe had established for himself one of the worst reputations as a 
roué and spendthrift in Paris, but we are told that that is just what made 
him the greatest favourite with the fair sex, and his company was 
anxiously sought for from one end of France to the other. Without 

ving any peculiar talent, he was a,finished gentleman, dressed well, rode 
well, talked well, and, above all, by his energy and activity, kept a whole 
party alive and in motion that without him might have ~~ in danger 
of a collapse. 

Astolphe arrived at Frauenbourg from Baden-Baden on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, just seven days before the annual féte, dressed in a costume of 
oak and he had not been a day in the house before he had made a con- 

ession of his passion for Madelon, whom he had left in-company with M. 
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de Gigoult, on the Rhine, to his old friend Baron Hubert de Guernay. 

The baron expostulated in the language of a man of sense and rectitude 

against this foolish passion. Was she not a venal, unprincipled person, 

altogether unworthy of his cop res Astolphe admitted the fact; he even 
ocu 


exhibited to his friend a ment originating from the prefecture of 
lice, and which had been obtained by his sister, in order also to detach 
im from his ruinous infatuation. It ran as follows: 


Madeleine, alias Madelon, alias Bordeaux, alias Schottish, alias Blondine, 
alias Refait, alias Madame Poteau, alias Madame de Tosty, alias Madame 
Love, alias Madame de Fleurus, born at Bordeaux between 1810 and 1815, 
of unknown parents ; oo up by the woman Lenoit, wool-comber, who 
appears to have speculated upon her from her ‘early youth; engaged as 

rante at the theatre of that city, condemned to six months’ imprisonment 
on the 11th of January, 1833, for pilfering a watch from a box in said theatre ; 
arrived in Paris in 1834, upon the suicide of the young M. her lover ; soon 
attained celebrity in the balls of the left bank of the river; fell into great 
poverty. Inscribed on the 22nd of August, 1836, imprisoned for six weeks 
for not observing the rules ; kept by Monsieur Poteau, draper of the Rue Saint 
Denis, whom she hurried into bankruptcy ; rehabilitated in the world by the 
Neapolitan Baron Tosti, who perished in a duel; enriched by the Scotch 
banker, M. Love; and finally, after innumerable adventures, protected by 
the Marquis de Gigoult. A very dangerous personage, endowed with an 
agreeable appearance and a singularly attractive manner, she has been the 
ruin of many sons of good families. Plays high stakes, but not at her own 
house, and possesses a luxuriously furnished home. Her actual residence being 
Rue Louis le Grand. 


The worthy Hubert had not much difficulty, after perusing this 
precious document, in calming the febrile excitement of his friend. He 
reasoned with him, indeed, so long and so well, as to induce him to write 
a letter to the syren, breaking off all further connexion. The letter was 
as follows : 


My pear Mapevon,— Your tribulations are over ; I will no longer persecute 
you with my love. I love you no longer ; I am, indeed, almost certain that f 
never loved you. ‘That is what I have discovered on arriving at Frauenbourg. 
It is a pretty little town that one passes through in posting from Baden to 
Paris. Ves, my dear, Providence has thrown me, all palpitating, into the 
midst of a family of worthy people; it is as if I had taken a bath of virtue. 
Do you know that there is something very —— in virtue? I beg your 
oma how stupid I am to write to you about such things, Certain it is, 

owever, that I no longer fear you, that I have become myself again, that I 
shall go out shooting to-morrow, and that I shall dance on Sunday and the 
following days with pretty and virtuous girls at the festival of St. Eustache, 
which is that of the place. May you be happy after your own fashion, and 
endeavour to lay your hand upon another fool, more incurable than your old 


adorer ! 
ASTOLPHE. 


Clever and experienced as the prince was in the ways of the world, he 
did not admit to himself that every word of his letter was an invitation 
to Madelon to the festival at Frauenbourg. And as might have been 
anticipated—for nothing excites a character of that description so much 
as a little opposition—this most dangerous lady fell like a bomb-shell into 
the midst of the rural festival in the Vosges. She had simply announced 
to M. Gigoult that she was weary with Baden, and had forthwith packed 
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for her departure. They started without the marquis scarcely knowi 
whither he was onthe breakfasted at Strasbourg and Sine 
Frauenbourg, where Madelon, discovering accidentally that it was the 
fate of the place, prevailed upon her companion to stop the night, simply 
that they might enjoy the variety of a-rustic ball. What was still more 
singular, and just as accidental, was that M. Champion also followed in 
the train of the same happy party, and fell with similar unexpectedness 
into the company of his:cherished nephew, the sub-prefect of Frauenbourg, 
and the rest of the assembled party. 

The result of this gathering of old and new lovers was attended by 
events little expected. Madelon appeared at the ball ina dress of white 
muslin without a jewel. The calm of innocence was impressed upon her 
roseate countenance; a virginal perfume-emanated from her whole person; 
her fair hair, her eyelids lowered, her modest smile, made up an angelic 
total. It was the Margaret of Goethe before she met Faust. She was 
at once hailed as the queen of beauty in the ball-room, and was soon 
surrounded by a circle of admirers—without her own court—which, as 
we have seen, was “accidentally” very large at Frauenbourg. Among 
those who were most captivated was the miserly recluse, Jeffs. So im- 

etuous did his passion become, that he was engaged the same evening 
in a scuffle because Madelon had failed in an engagement to dance with 
him, led off by the irresistible Astolphe. He did not, however, allow his 
feelings to carry him away so far as to accept the reparation that was 
offered to him, and which is usual among gentlemen im such cases. His 
person was of too great a value to him. 

The event suggested to the astute Astolphe, however, a line of pro- 
ceeding which was replete with strange consequences. He knew that 
Jeffs was the Guernays’: greatest enemy—that he alone frustrated all 
their projects for improving the condition of Frauenbourg—and thinking 
of wolves devouring wolves, he came to the conclusion that Jeffs’s de- 
struction could not be more etfectively secured than by taking advantage 
of the miser’s sudden passion for the fair Madelon. He accordingly 
encouraged him in ‘his folly, represented the Marquis de Gigoult as her 
uncle, and recommended an application in form to be made. M. Jeffs 
employed for this purpose a German Jew, Molsheim by name, whom he 
despatched the next morning to the Three Kings with a formal demand 
for the hand of Madelon. M. Gigoult saw at once through the mystifi- 
cation practised; he received the envoy like a:man of the world, and 
contented himself with excuses on the plea of the young lady’s tender 
age and delicate health! Molsheim was, however, a wily practitioner, 
and, not satisfied with a formal application to the marquis, he at the 
same time addressed a less formal one to the lady herself through her 
maid, Frédégonde. Astolphe, who, as a rival, detested M. Gigoult 
almost as much as he despised M. Jeffs, made his appearance at the 
Three Kings the same morning. He brought the conversation in the 
presence of Madelon upon the proprietor of Krottenweyer, exalted his 
qualities, praised his person, his mind, intellect, and courage, dwelt 
modestly upon his passionate devotion, and enlarged eloquently upon his 
boundless means and possessions—his millions—the sine gud non of a 
Parisian. M. Champion also came in the same morning ; Jeffs was of use 
to him in his-candidature as a deputy, and he spoke with political cor- 
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diality im his favour. Madelon, who at first had joined the old marquis 
in laughter at the expense of the boor, exclaimed at last, 

Let us be off to Paris. I shall allow myself to be tempted at the end.”’ 

The marquis, who began to see matters were getting serious, at once 
ordered the baggage to be got ready, and in a few hours uncle and niece 
were on their way through Champagne, leaving Champion, Astolphe, 
Bonnevelle, and Jeffs, in the lurch. 

There is, however, as the proverb says, a skeleton in every man or 
woman’s house. Madelon had hers in the shape of a rude, uncultivated, 
unprincipled, spendthrift brother, who went by the name of Lenoit. This 
brother, on her return to Paris, was labouring. under a severe form of 
scarietina. Madelon and M. de Gigoult both caught the infection, and 
by the time that Astolphe returned to Paris the marquis was no more ; 
but Madelon and her brother were convalescent. The report of the fatal 
malady in the Rue Louis le Grand had spread, however, over all Paris, 
and while Madeloun’s friends carefully avoided the house of ill repute, that 
lady’s creditors, on the contrary, terrified at the disappearance of her 
wealthy protector, flocked to its doors. Did a disease of whatsoever 
malignancy ever terrify a creditor? Madelon paid all she could, and 
when she could no more, she sent Frédégonde to the Mountain of Piety, 
as the Parisians call the establishment distinguished by the three Lom- 
bardian balls. It was under these circumstances that Astolphe, backed 
by Frédégonde, who had been largely bribed (with promises) by M. 
Molsheim, returned to the charge: 

‘* Madame must admit,” the soubrette ventured one evening, when it 
was wet and rainy, notwithstanding which the creditors were still knock- 
ing at the door, “‘ that Paris is not very amusing—as seen from hence !” 

“ Hold your tongue! I hate it and all its inhabitants, men, women, 
and Auvergnats.” 

“If I were madame, I should prefer the country.”’ 

“ No doubt ; I think I see you in your wooden shoes.” 

“They don’t wear wooden shoes in chateaux.” 

‘“‘ Don’t talk“nonsense ; if I were to play the honest woman, I might 
take up the part seriously.” 

“And why not? There are many worse men than that M. Jeffs, who 
loves you so much.” 

‘“ Madame Jeffs! that would never do; but we could take the name 
of the property. Every one can have jewels and horses, but every one 
cannot have a real husband. Six months in the eountry, two at Baden, 
four at Paris, a box at the Opera, Jeffs does not look the man of the 
world ; but once decorated, leave that to me.” 

“He will not know what it will cost him.” 

“ That concerns myself. The die is cast. You can write to Father 
Molsheim.” 

The worthy Jew was busy at that moment with M. de Bonnevelle in 
ensuring the return of M. Champion. The Guernays supported a young 
barrister of Colmar, a young man of high principles, of great promise, 
and a sound reformer of existing abuses. Jeffs himself was engaged in 
the German principality of Teufelsschwantz, where he was bidding for a 
large forest, the property of Prince Mathias XXIII. This was an old 
game of his. He bought a forest, repaid the capital by the sale of the 
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wood, and thus obtained the land for nothing. The election decided in 
favour of the immaculate Champion, Molsheim hastened away to his 
patron to inform him as to the tenor of advices received from Paris. Jeffs 
was 8o delighted, that he hastily concluded his purchase and hurried off 
to the metropolis. On arriving, he, in his impetuosity, even ordered a fly 
forthwith to Rue Bellechasse, No. 122, the address given by Frédégonde, 
The Hdtel Rue Louis le Grand was too well known to carry out the in- 
tended comedy. An old family house in the Faubourg Saint Germain 
had been selected for the purpose. Madelon, who had great regard for 

roprieties, dismissed her intended, however, forthwith to the Hoétel 
isoutin and told him, if he came to pay his court, he must make a more 
formal call on the morrow. Then there was the notary to be seen, 
Matters, however, went on expeditiously—the rustic miser was stimulated 
by love, the lady by apprehensions of a catastrophe. Her marriage was 
the tenth and the most singular of all the incarnations of this female 
Vishnu, and the rumour of this alliance was spreading far and wide with 
perilous rapidity. At one moment Madelon’s heart misgave her, and she 
appealed to Astolphe to make an honest woman of her. 

‘It is too late,” the prince contented himself with observing. “I 
would rather you should wed M. Jeffs.” 

The ceremony was gone through, and it was followed by a déjetiner at 
the Moulin Rouge. Jeffs’s relatives were there; Madelon had none, so 
they were represented by her friends, who knew how to keep their counte- 
nances, and to show due respect to the lady’s orange-blossoms. ‘The 
déjeiiner was followed by the usual promenade in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and the happy Benedick was somewhat taken aback by the number of 
gentlemen who nodded familiarly to his young wife, 

“Oh! it is the custom in Paris,” one of Madelon’s friends explained ; 
“‘ pedestrians take off their hats to a funeral, cavaliers nod to a marriage.” 

Madame Jeffs was materially assisted in rehabilitating Krottenweyer 
by a myriad of knick-knacks and curiosities which she disentombed from 
the old cabinets and closets in that roomy chateau. Arms, bronzes, 
tapestry, sculptures, paintings, Florentine furniture, consols, pianos, all 
came to her hand from out of these accumulations of the two misers, who 
had for years consigned all these works of art to the spiders. Some 
months were thus passed in the not unpleasant occupation of setting her 
new house in order, and as her husband’s devotion rather increased than 
diminished in her company, she accommodated herself so thoroughly to 
the new position in which she was placed as even to become perfectly 
pleased with it. Nay, she even took an interest in her husband’s specu- 
lations, and whilst he plotted the ruin of the Guernays’ property, and of 
the Limited Liability Land Company, by cutting down the forests, 
digging up the peat, and inundating the low lands, she was amusing her- 
self with the more humble occupation of selling the fish and toads that 
abounded in the pond of Krottenweyer. She had read somewhere that 
English horticulturists encouraged toads in their gardens to destroy snails. 
Unfortunately, twelve thousand interesting animals, despatched to that 
country vid Havre, perished on the way, whilst the pond, having been 
overstocked with carp, became a piscine cemetery. Madelon became con- 
vinced that speculation was not her forte, so she left it to her husband. 
“ Decidedly,” she said to her better half, « you were born to make money. 
I was born to spend it. Well! let us each retain his speciality !” 
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Unfortunately, the enmity existing between the Guernays and the Jeffs 
broke out in open hostility. The ladies were rival patronesses of the 
society of Bon Secours, the gentlemen in politics, in the municipality, and 
in business. The ladies, thrown involuntarily together in a good work, 
goon came to open war. The hostility of the gentlemen also became 
infinitely more inveterate when the quarrels of their respective ladies came 
to add to previously existing bitterness. M. de Guernay held a terrible 
weapon in his possession. He had the paper consigned to him by 
Astolphe, the police record of Madelon’s antecedents, and he could at any 
moment irretrievably injure her reputation with her husband and every 
individual of Frauenbourg; but he kept his secret amid all the trials to 
which both himself and his wife were subjected by the brutal cupidity of 
the man, and the impudence and arrogance of the woman; for knew 
the objects which the prince had in view when he had plotted the mar- 
riage, and he waited for time to bring about the afticipated dénouement. 

There is, however, no man so virtuous but that he has his weak point. 
Hostilities were carried on with so much impetuosity, that M. de Guerna 
was induced, in the excitement of the moment, to betray to Madelon the 
secret that was in his possession, The line of conduct which the lady 
adopted, under circumstances that would have crushed any other woman, 
were worthy of her reputation and experience. She declared herself to 
be in love with the baron—a perfect Nimrod, but a child in the ways of 
the world—and he had the folly to believe her. M. de Guernay actually 
ran away with his own and his wife’s greatest enemy—Madame Jeffs ! 
This, too, at the very moment that M. Honnoré was just gaining a long, 
tedious, and most expensive litigation that he had inaugurated against 
the Jeffs. The proprietor of Krottenweyer was half ruined and widowed 
the same day. Madelon, however, soon left Hubert at Venice, whence 
she fled to Naples, after robbing him of his last swanzig, in company of 
the tenor Antonio Pajaro, and Hubert returned a wiser and a better 
man to the bosom of his family, where he was received as if nothing had 
happened. 

On the 10th of June, 1853, Astolphe, who had succeeded to the title 
of Duc de Cambry, and the Baron de Guernay, were breakfasting in a 
little hotel in Paris. The baron had come to town to place out his sons, 
and had sought his old friend to assist him in obtaining the said places 
for them. They were talking over old times. 

“Poor woman!” muttered Astolphe, “I loved her very much. But, 
my dear friend, we were wrongly inspired that night of the famous ball! 
I said to you there are two bad characters, let us marry them in order to 
punish them. We did not foresee that their punishment would entail 
that of all the worthy people who were connected with them.” 

“ And Jeffs, too,” remarked the baron ; “ he went distracted under the 
double blow, was admitted an inmate of an asylum, but recovered upon 
the sight of an old coin, resumed his usurious speculations, and is going 
on now as well as ever !” 

“The end of all true histories is the same,” remarked the duke— 
“virtue punished, vice recompensed. M. de Champion is a millionnaire 
and a ‘rouge ;’ M. de Bonnevelle has changed his name to Estrangeville, 
the title of his wife’s property ; and as to Madelon, they say she poisoned 
herself when abandoned by her tenor for a rich and old English lady.” 
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he cenveneation wer ttewretet here by a valet bringing in a card. 
“Countess Lena! Who the deuce is Shel? Well, show her in!” ex. 
claimed the duke. 

The door opened oe ep — f. . sro petrified, Bet 

“A ” she smiling, “ ut it 
is jest eal, ‘Mad.lcine, alias Madelon, alias Xchottish, as is said in the 

8 son 

“ And dws do you come from ?” 

“From Germany. But, my dear baron, I did not notice you!” And 
she stretched forth her hand as if to a mere passing — uaintance. “ You 
thought I was poisoned. I was certainly ill; the of the tenor 
Pajaro disgusted me with life. But I mt brought back to a sense of its 
enjoyments by the attentions of a German prince—Mathias XXIV.— 
whose father—Mathias XXIII.—had just been’ carried off by the gout. 
He would marry me if I were only a widow. Whata pity! Failing 
that, he has constituted me Countess Lena, and has rehabilitated me in 
the world.” 

“ Poor Prince Teufelsschwantz!” said the two friends, with the same 
involuntary sigh. 





I THINK OF THEE WITH HAPPINESS. 


BY FREDERICK ENOCH. 


I runk of thee with happiness, 
With joy I think of thee, 

I know thy life is made to bless 
Where’er thy lot may be; 

I know thy faithful heart will take 
A bliss where’er it goes, 

And goodness with its being wake 
As sunshine wakes the rose. 


I think of thee with happiness, 
I know thy life must be 
A happy course, that none the less 
While blessing blesses thee ; 
A gentle stream I see it glide, 
And mirror’d in its love 
Are flowers that bloom on either side, 
And light that shines above. 
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BAYARD: 


‘‘THE FEARLESS AND IRREPROACHABLE KNIGHT.” 


From THE GERMAN. 


PreRRE DU TERRA, commoniy called the Chevalier Bayard, was the 
son of a nobleman, who possessed a castle and a moderate property in 
Dauphiny. Chivalric virtue seems to have been hereditary in this family, 
for the grandfather and great-grandfather of Bayard both ended their 
days on the battle-field. 

Bayard, a strong courageous boy, though thin and pale, cared for none 
but athletic pastimes. He loved to train wild horses, and his highest 
ambition was to be considered the bravest among his comrades. At 
fifteen, his uncle, the Bishop of Grenoble, took him under his care, and had 
him educated ; but Bayard’s hours of recreation were always spent either 
in fighting or riding. After a few years of study and industry, his uncle 
took him as page to the court of Savoy, at Chambery, and he had not 
long been there before he became celebrated for his horsemanship and 
dexterity in all feats of arms. 

It happened that Charles VIII. of France visited the Duke of Savoy 
soon after Bayard’s appearance at that court, and being an admirer of 
athletic sports his attention was drawn to the youth, who had the honour 
on one occasion of being requested to tilt before the king for the space of 
two hours. Charles could not weary of watching him, but kept calling 
out, *‘ Piquez, piquez encore une fois!’ (Tilt again !) 

The Count of Ligny, thinking to please his sovereign, engaged Bayard 
as his page, and they accordingly proceeded to Lyons with the king. 
During Charles’s sojourn there, a nobleman from Burgundy craved per- 
mission to show his strength and skill with lance, sword, and battle-axe, 
before his majesty. The request was granted, and the nobleman erected 
his shield in the open square, as a challenge to any knight who might 
choose to compete with him. Many a practised knight came forward, 
and amongst the most eager was the pale Bayard, a stripling scarce 
eighteen years of age. There was some hesitation whether he could be 
allowed to enrol his name on the list or not; but the king, who admired 
a daring spirit, encouraged him to try his skill. Accordingly, when the 
tournament took place, and one by one the ablest and strongest had been 
beaten by the powerful Burgundian, the slim Bayard entered the ring, and 
combated the giant so successfully that he called forth loud applause. 
The surprise of the assembled company was great when, at the close of 
the day, the knights rode before the ladies with their visors raised, and 
the young and apparently sickly face of the conqueror was disclosed. 

Charles now took Bayard formally into his service, presented him with 
a horse out of his stables, gave him money to travel, and an appointment 
in a company of gendarmes, who were at Aire, in Artois. 

Here also his bravery won for him much celebrity, and time after time 
he was declared victor at the little tournaments arranged by him with the 
nobleman of Aire and with the neighbouring garrisons. His first cam- 
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paign was in Italy, when Charles VIII. set out to conquer Naples. In 
one encounter the dauntless Bayard had two horses killed under him. 
He fought in company with the excellent knight Von Ars, whose general. 
ship and bravery were the theme of every tongue. Bayard was with him 
likewise in the campaign against Milan, in 1499. The year following, 
when the Milanese again threw off the French yoke, and recalled their 
duke, Ludovico Moro, Marshal la Trémouille was sent to retake the town, 
and Bayard accompanied him. It chanced that three hundred of Moro’s 
men, under the command of the brave Captain Cajazzo, were at Binasco, 
a place about a league and a half from Milan. Bayard heard of this, and 
lost no time in requesting to be allowed to attack them with fifty of his 
comrades, men whom he knew he could depend on. Permission was 
granted, and the knights set out on their adventure without a leader. 
Cajazzo, informed of their approach, went to meet them, and a fierce 
battle ensued. Seeing that his men were weary, and getting worsted, 
Cajazzo called them off in orderly retreat. Bayard perceived the ad- 
vantage they had gained, and shouted out, “‘ Holloa, my friends and 
comrades, the victory is ours!” With this, they all rushed again upon 
the Italians, who formed into line to meet them. Cajazzo’s men gave 
way after a short resistance, and the disorder became general, every man 
taking flight for Milan whose horse had strength to carry him. In vain 
did the gallant Cajazzo strive to keep them together; the confusion was 
beyond his control, and Italians and Frenchmen galloped madly towards 
the gates of the city ; nor was it till they were close upon the drawbridge 
that the latter halted in their hot pursuit. Bayard, however, maddened 
by victory and the chase, followed on, and never gave a thought to where 
he was going till he found himself in front of the duke’s palace. Here 
he drew rein and stared about him, as if labouring under some enchant- 
ment. The danger of his position seemed to burst upon him at once, 
and, indeed, he ran great risk of being stoned to death by the citizens, 
soldiers, and women, who had collected in great crowds around him. 
Retreat was out of the question, and the only course open to him was to 
surrender at once to Cajazzo. This he did, and his noble enemy placed 
his own house respectfully at the disposal of so brave a knight. The 
duke, who had seen the unequal battle from the town, sent to invite 
Bayard to supper, and when he arrived at the palace asked him what 
brought him to Milan. 

“The desire to conquer,” was Bayard’s reply. 

“ Did you think to take Milan single handed ?” 

“ No, I thought my comrades were with me.” 

“You would have found such a thing impossible, even with them to 
back you.”’ 

“That may be. At all events, they were wiser than I,” Bayard added, 
modestly ; “and they are free, whilst I am a captive, though in the hands 
of most generous and brave men.” 

The duke went on to inquire, in a somewhat disdainful tone, of what 
number the French army consisted. 

“We do not count our army,” said Bayard; “but, I can assure you, it 
is composed of picked soldiers, and your men will not be able to stand 
against them.” 
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The duke remarked, with some irritation, that the result would be 
other than he anticipated. 

“ Would to Heaven the battle were to-morrow, and that I were free !” 
ejaculated Bayard. 

“ You are free,”’ said the duke. “I admire your courage and fortitude, 
and will give you whatever you may ask of me.”’ 

Touched by this a kindness, Bayard threw himself at Moro’s 
feet, prayed forgiveness for the haughty answers he had given, and pro- 
fessed eternal gratitude to the noble duke, asking for nothing but that his 
horse and weapons might be returned to him. Cajazzo brought them at 
once, and, when Bayard took leave, he broke a lance before Ludovico’s 
windows, waved a light-hearted adieu, and rode to the gate of the city. 

A few days later, the capture and imprisonment of the duke ended the 
war, 

The young king, Francis I. of France, entered Italy at the head of an 
army very soon after his coronation, and Bayard was with the expedition. 
The battle of Marignano, of two days’ duration, was won, and placed the 
king in possession of Milan. By the evening of the first day Bayard’s 
armour was riddled with holes, and his horse was severely wounded by a 
blow, which tore off the armour protecting its head, and carried away its 
bit. The rider thus lost all control over the animal, and, wild from the 
pain of the wound, it bore him away into the midst of a company of Swiss 
soldiers, where death seemed inevitable. Fortunately, however, twilight 
had already fallen, and Bayard was not recognised as an enemy. After 
a wild gallop his horse halted under a wide-spreading tree, which, as is 
frequently the case in Italy, was thickly entwined with vines. Bayard 
dismounted cautiously, threw off his heavy armour, let the wearied 
animal stand where it was, and slid off in the direction in which he 
thought he should most probably find his countrymen. He threw him- 
self on the ground when he heard a noise, eh crawled on hands and 
knees. Thus for many hours did he work his way through marshes and 
thickets, and over ditches, till at last he heard the distant war-cry of 
“France! France!” Redoubling his exertions, he arrived at the French 
outposts in a most exhausted condition. The Duke of Lorraine gave him 
a horse, others supplied him with weapons, and, after a few hours of re- 
freshing sleep, he was one of the first to put foot in the stirrup. 

‘ The second day decided the battle. The young king, Francis, was 
greatly elated with this his first victory, and his heart was warmed to- 
wards the brave warriors who had fought so courageously by his side. 
After many expressions of gratitude to them, he declared his wish to be 
made a knight in the midst of heroes on the field of battle, and in accord- 
ance with the ancient custom and form of knighthood. Turning to 
Bayard, he said : 

“ I know no one in the army who is more universally esteemed than 
yourself. Listen, Bayard, my dear friend; I will be made a knight by 
your hand this very day, for one who has shown himself on all occasions 
to be so perfect and true a knight has, undoubtedly, the greatest right to 
create others.” 

Bayard turned modestly to the princes and noblemen present, and said 
such an honour could al be theirs; he could not venture to accept it 
in their presence : 
































































« A king,” he said, “is a knight by birth.” 


“ No, no,” cried Francis ; “I desire you to make me one.” 

“ Well then, sire,” replied Bayard, “be it so; and were once not suf- 
ficient, I would perform the ceremony a thousand times, not to disobey 

king.” 

F we knelt, and Bayard, drawing his sword, struck him gently on 
the back with the flat blade, and said : 

“ Sire! may this act be as efficacious as if it had been performed by 
Roland, or Oliver, or Godfrey de Bouillon! You are the first prince 
whom I have created knight! Heaven grant that you may never fly 
frotn battle.” 

Tears of joy started to his eyes as he pronounced these words, and 
perhaps it was the happiest hour in his or the king’s life. Bayard looked 
at his sword with a sort of childish affection, and exclaimed, in address- 
ing it : 

Fi You, my good weapon—you, too, are right fortunate in having this 
day conferred knighthood on so virtuous and powerful a monarch. I 
will keep you as a relic, and honour you above all other swords. Never 
will I use you save aguinst Saracens and Moors !” 








GIPSIES. 


Wuen folk reckoned trom Christ’s birth 1417—so we read in the 
quaint old description of the world by Sebastian Miiller—gipsies were 
first seen in Germany, a lazy, black, coarse, vagabond lot, remarkably fond 
of stealing. Many judicial and police ordinances have since confirmed this 
by no means flattering description. Centuries have passed during which 
the gendarmes and police paid special attention to the Zigeuner, and the 
savants none at all. Their assertion that they came from Egypt was 
unhesitatingly accepted, and as their language was considered a self- 
manufactured argot, the sole source which might have supplied any in- 
formation as to their history was neglected. Groffunder and Pott were 
the first to correct this oversight, and we now know with the utmost 
certainty that the gipsies are Hindoos, for their language is based on 
Sanscrit. It will probably never be discovered when they quitted their 
native land, for they possess no history of their own, not even myths and 
traditions. The sacred books of the Hindoos certainly contain historical 
matter, although it is rendered almost unrecognisable by fabulous ad- 
mixture, but what they relate refers exclusively to the chosen vessels, and 
outcasts, such as the gipsies indubitably were, are treated with lordly 
contempt. Nor do we know either how long the gipsies remained in 
Persia and other countries conterminous with India, nor how they 
reached Europe after peregrinations which myst have been continued for 
centuries. All we know is that they suddenly appeared, and could not 
be expelled again by persecution and ill treatment of every description. 
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Herr Richard Liebich, a German magistrate, with thirty years’ expe- 
rience, has just produced a work which adds materially to our scanty 
knowledge of the Zigeuner. All that he tells us emanates from the per- 
sonal statements of the gipsies, but it has been critically examined. From 
this work we purpose making a few interesting extracts. 

The external appearance of the gipsies is familiar to our readers, The 
black shining hair, the close black beard, the olive tinge of the skin, 
under which not the slightest ruddiness is visible, the firmly cleft lips, the 
dazzling white teeth, the fiery eyes overshadowed by long lashes, betray 
the foreigner at the first glance. They are generally of middle height, 
their bodies slim and well developed, and the features are animated, 

ive, and pleasing. ‘The women are inferior to the men in personal 
attributes, although there are exceptional beauties among them. Two 
of the most charming and noble Russian ladies, the Princess Gagarine 
and the Countess Tolstoi, are said to be of gipsy birth. The ordinary 
ipsy women are rapidly developed, and fall off with equal rapidity. 
wing to their unsettled life, and the rough treatment to which they are 
exposed from their husbands, we need not feel surprised at their be- 
coming hideous Megzras at the age of thirty. The men consider them 
so unclean that they will not eat any food which a woman has even 
touched with her dress. Hence, a gipsy will never have an underground 
cellar, for women would walk over it, and thus render the articles stored 
up in it unclean. Fear of defilement by foreign contact is also the 
reason why every gipsy has his own cooking implements and eating 
vessels. In this he seems to retain a Hindoo habit. 

The gipsy does not appear to possess any distinct religious views. He 
believes in a great God in heaven, from whom thunder and lightning, 
snow and rain, come, and who lights his candles aloft every night ; but 
his ideas are generally confused and misty. More sacred than God in 
his sight is the earth, which has existed through itself from the beginning, 
and, consequently, was not created. Whether he believes in a future 
existence after death seems more than doubtful, although he offers 
oblations on the grave of his co-religionists by pouring on them wine, 
beer, or brandy. Externally he is attached to the cross-makers, by whom 
he means the Catholics: he despises the Protestants, and calls them thick- 
heads. He has no hesitation to let his children be christened in the 
Protestant faith, because he only cares for the presents made on such 
occasions. Some gipsies have been christened several times at different 
places. The gipsy does not trouble himself about the marriage rite 
unless he requires a regular passport for his wife. His notion of the God 
of the Christians is that there is a grown-up God and a youthful God. 
The great God is dead, or has abdicated the throne, and the little God 
governs the world. 

On their first appearance all the gipsies were under one supreme head. 
This king has only been kept up in England, and the rest have chiefs. 
In Germany there are three of these: the first in Old Prussia, the second 
in New Prussia, and the third in Hanover. Thus the German gipsies 
form three communities : the Old Prussians, whose colours are black and 
white, and who pay special reverence to the fir-tree; the New Prussians, 
colours green and white, and whose sacred tree is the beech; and the 


Hanoverians, whose colours are black, blue, and gold, and who venerate 
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the white thorn. The chief’s absolute authority and power of life and 
death over his subjects no longer subsist. He now exercises a certain 

lice authority, holds the seal, on which a hedgehog and a leaf of the 
holy tree are engraved, confirms and dissolves marriages, keeps the 
register of births and deaths, settles disputes, and inflicts punishments, 
consisting either of personal chastisement or expulsion from the com. 
munity. He also restores an expelled brother by allowing him in a 
solemn assembly to drink from his own cup. 

The last king of the German gipsies was probably one Maximilian, 
who lived during or after the Thirty Years’ War. He has attained the 
proportions of a myth among the gipsies. In a wood near Sellstadt a 
primeval beech is still pointed out into which iron hasps with rings have 
been driven. To these rings Maximilian fastened his horse when he held 
his court under the beech-tree, in a splendid costume, and with a golden- 
sheathed sword by his side. As he punished the slightest offences with 
death he was always accompanied by a hangman, and execution followed 
immediately on the sentence. His tyranny at length became insupport- 
able by the gipsies, and one of them—according to the fable, his own 
brother—shot him with a silver bullet. His silver drinking-cup is said 
to be still preserved in the church of Sellstadt. 

At the present time the captain is chosen by the grown men of the 
tribe, special respect being paid to families which have once held the 
rank. When the name of the new captain has been announced amid 
shouts and the braying of trumpets, a pitcher full of wine, standing on 
a garlanded plate, is handed to him, and his head is covered with the 
symbol of his divinity, a three-cornered hat with a.silver fringe. The 
captain is expected to empty the pitcher at a draught, and then dash it 
into sherds: he also swears perfect observance of the gipsy laws, and 
plants a sacred tree. A banquet, at which there is any quantity of 
drinking, singing, dancing, and firing, concludes the solemn affair. 

Each band has a so-called gipsy mother, always the oldest woman, 
without whose sanction nothing can be done. In the family the husband 
holds unbounded authority, and each member hands over to him all 
moneys gained. Marriages take place at an early age, and always in the 
presence of the captain, who pours a few drops of wine from an earthen 
pitcher on the couple kneeling before him, then empties the pitcher to 
their health, and hurls it high in the air. The happiness of the couple 
is estimated by the number of sherds into which the pitcher is broken. 

The gipsies have remained faithful to their nomadic life up to the pre- 
sent day, and it is remarkably difficult to settle them in fixed abodes. 
Their language, in which there is no word signifying dwelling, seems to 
indicate that they have always been nomadic. When travelling from town 
to town, the gipsy, if he has the choice, will always sleep in the fields or 
woods rather than enter a house. He is a sociable animal, and for that 
reason they always travel in bands. If you ever meet a single gipsy, he 
is either a spy or an expelled member. He feels the most intense horror 
of a prison, because it chains him down to one spot. In order to 
— arrest, he makes the most roundabout marches, and carefully 
avoids every spot where a danger may threaten his liberty. He loves 
disorder and dirt almost as much as liberty. Even the women neglect 
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their hair, and go about in rags and dirt. If a gipsy wear boots, it is 
merely to make himself a big man among his fellows. You may fre- 
quently see his toes peering out in front, and bright spurs on the heels. 
Both sexes, as a rule, are passionately fond of finery. The woman like 

ay-coloured clothes, and a bright striped handkerchief is never absent 

m her head. The man prefers a brown or grey hat with some sort 
of feather, a coat with green collar, and facings of the same colour, and 
long boots coming up over the trousers. The green collar shows that he 
is a man of unblemished character, but his dress may have as many holes 
and rents as he likes. 

If the gipsy is at liberty to choose his food, he eats very fat meat. 
Dainties for him are hedgehogs, squirrels, foxes, chickens, goslings, and 
ducklings. He always has fish-hooks and line about him to capture 

oultry, and now and then he throws it out to linen hung up to dry. The 
hedge! og is captured with dogs trained for the purpose, abundantly filled 
with garlic or onions, and roasted on a spit over a bright fire, or else boiled 
with vinegar and onions. The fox, on the other hand, must lie for 
several days in running water before it can be baked in a hole heated 
with hot ashes and covered with leaves and earth. Dandelion is employed 
as salad, and prepared with vinegar, milk, and coarsely-shredded onions. 
Spirits are soligioambis with gipsies of every age and both sexes, and 
even children are habituated to them at the earliest age. The most im- 
moderate daily consumption of spirits does not appear to do the gipsy 
any harm, and merely intoxicates him temporarily. He smokes, snuffs, 
chews, and eats tobacco. A gipsy will eat with great pleasure the entire 
contents of a snuff-box as well as a goat can. These people have but 
few illnesses, as they are hardened from their earliest youth by wind 
and storm, frost and heat, hunger and thirst. They regularly die a 
natural death of gradual decay, unless they lose their life through some 
accident. 

In all European countries the gipsy displays the same moral character, 
the same habits, and the same vices. Although absent and inattentive, 
the gipsy is clever and cunning, endowed with rare powers of observation 
and good sense, if he have no school training. He is a spy by birth, and 
has frequently been employed for that purpose. Although swayed by 
fear and cowardice, he easily becomes impudent and coarse ; but then 
directly afterwards courteous, obliging, and even cringing. He is natu- 
rally very covetous, extravagant, and luxurious, but at the same time 
capable of the greatest privations when circumstances demand it. He is 
so kind to his children as to display weakness. He is ignorant of any 
sense of honour. Hatred of work and laziness, frivolity and mendacity 
are, with cruelty to animals, his usual faults; gratitude and devotion to 
benefactors his most striking virtues. 

The gipsies have various ways of earning a livelihood. The first of 
these is music, for which they possess an extraordinary talent. They are 
trained to it from their youth up, play the fiddle in a masterly way, and 
even contrive to draw admirable sounds from the Jew’s-harp. Their own 
music is melodious, fiery, wild, stormy, and then again tender, soft, and 
melancholy. As black and lock smiths they enjoy a well-founded reputa- 
tion ; they are clever in every sort of wire-work, and carve w ex- 






































































cellently. If they learn a trade, they only practise it under compulsion, 
and as a parergon. They carefully avoid any task which demands extra 
exertion. Owing to their agility and lightness they make excellent 
tight-rope dancers. wine are rarely seen on the stage, but manage 
very cleverly. 

hen they frst appeared in Germany, theft and robbery, murder and 
arson, followed closely in their track. The terror which they spread 
around was the greater, because the people regarded these foreign-looking 
savage fellows with superstitious fear. Their unusual readiness in learn- 
ing foreign languages, their pretended medical knowledge, their conjuring 
tricks and prophecies, caused them to be taken for sorcerers and witches. 
How ontiin’ they were feared at times is proved by the events that 
occurred in the Saxon village of Lugan, in 1714 and 1715. For nearly 
eighteen months a tribe of gipsies levied black mail on the farmers, and 
when they were unable to give more, fired their houses. The gipsies at 
last became so daring that they broke into farm-houses in broad daylighi, 
plundered provisions, and extorted money. A schoolmaster was their 
secretary, a gamekeeper their receiver. At length a bevy of all the 
farmers in the vicinity was raised, and the gamekeeper’s house, in which 

sought shelter, was carried by storm. There were persons killed on 
both sides; but few prisoners were made, as the gipsies cut their way 

Lugan, at any rate, was freed from their presence. 

The modern gipsies refrain from serious crimes. In neighbourhoods 
where superstition still prevails they commit many acts of swindling as 
interpreters of dreams, prophets, and treasure-finders. They also sell 
secret recipes against cattle diseases, bad harvests,.and fires. Their 
robberies are generally restricted to trifles—edibles, articles of clothes, and 
other necessaries. The reports that they used formerly to steal children 
are probably mythical. They have always been copiously provided with 
children of their own, and the latter can be far more easily trained to 
gipsy tricks than Christian children. Our author devotes a chapter to 
the swindling acts of the German gipsies, but they in no way differ from 
what we read periodically in our country papers. 

Their swindling and thefts render the gipsies greatly disliked guests, 
As they can be easily driven away by severity, they generally proceed to 
countries where the police and the administration of justice are in a leaky 
condition. — are very numerous in Hungary and the Danubian 
Principalities. In the whole kingdom of Austria their numbers were 
estimated at 146,000, and in European Turkey 120,000. In the Prin- 
cipalities they were serfs up to 1855, and sold, the price of a gipsy 
varying between ten and twelve ducats. The attempts at settling them 
have proved equal failures there. 
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RENAN AND D’RICHTHAL.* 


Irenevs, Bishop of Lyons in a.p. 179, said that there were four 
— because there are four quarters of the globe and four cardinal 

inds ; but, according to St. Jerome, four Gospels had been predicted by 
Ezekiel, when he described the four beasts in front of the altar of the 
Eternal, also alluded to by St. John in the Apocalypse. That the four 
Gospels should not agree with one another, is a matter which has never 
been the subject of any formal decision on the part of the Church, 
Numbers both of churchmen and laymen have laboured at their co-ordi- 
nation, but with results that are as opposed as the two poles. Tatian, a 
disciple of Justin, and a contemporary of Ireneus, and Theophilus of 
Antioch, were among the first to attempt to establish a union between 
the four Gospels. Ammonius of Alexandria did the same thing, taking 
the Gospel according to Matthew as the basis of his labour. Jules the 
African made an endeavour to reconcile the discrepant genealogies of 
Jesus left by Matthew and Luke. Eusebius undertook the more difficult 
task of reconciling John with the other three evangelists. The treatise 
“ De Consensii Evangelistarum ” of St. Augustin constituted, however, 
the type and starting-point of all subsequent works upon the subject. A 
list of the chief of these will be found in Tischendorf’s “ Synopsis Evan- 
gelica,” and in Ebrard’s ‘* Wissenschaftliche Kritik der Evangelischen 
Geschichte.” The result of these labours have been the formation, as 
it were, of two camps, one of which strives to prove the evangelical con- 
cordance of the Gospels, while the other avers the existence of discre- 
pancies impossible to reconcile, and therefore denies to these texts the cha- 
racter of that absolute and incontestable truth which the Church attributes 
to them. These extremes are met with in two works of our own 
times, the ‘‘ Concordance, or Evangelical Synopsis,” of ‘Tischendorf, and 
the “ Life of Jesus, or Table of Evangelical Contradictions,” of Strauss. 

The French appear to have caught up the spirit of the Germans on 
these critical questions, and books are now appearing in France which 
manifest in a high degree the perseverance of research for which German 
scholars are distinguished. M. d’Eichthal’s critical and comparative 
examination of the three first Gospels is the result of ten years’ study, 
and in no previous work have the harmonies and discrepancies of the 
Gospels been brought out with more instructive minuteness of analysis, 
or with greater breadth of view. ‘The result has been, as with M. 
Renan, to create a sense of the irreconcilable character of many state- 





* Les Evangiles. Par Gustave d’Eichthal. Premitre Partie. Examen Critique 
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Ernest Renan. Paris. 

Lettre addressée & M. Ernest Renan & occasion de sa “ Vie de Jesus.” Par 
Henri Disdier, Avocat. Géneve. 

Le V™* Evangile de M. Renan. Par H. F. D. 

M. Renan et la Vie de Jesus. Par Ernest Hello. ’ 

Une Pretendue Vie de Jesus, ou M. Ernest Renan, Historien, Philosophe, et 
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ments, as well as to create doubts, not as to the divine mission, but as to 
the divine nature of Our Saviour. Such doubts are, however, mainly 
created by presuming that obvious discrepancies are interpolations, 
Mark, for example, is silent with regard to the annunciation. John sees 
im Jesus the logos, or “ word” in the flesh ; hence, M. d’Eichthal places 
the whole of Matthew from xviii. to xxv. 1, in what he calls his “ an- 
nexes,” or record of interpolations. But it has been justly remarked 
that this manner of disposing of difficulties is not altogether satisfactory. 
If the parts which the evangelists themselves unquestionably wrote are 
to be separated from the later editions, which, in the opinion of many, 
were incorporated with their authentic pieces, we have a right to expect 
some light to be thrown upon the epochs and objects of these interpola- 
tions. We want more especially a critical comparison of the original, 
or Aramean Matthew, with the Greek version. In these respects M. 
d’Eichthal has not solved the problem of the Gospels any more than Baur 
or Hilgenfeld. 

But still a great deal has been done both by D’Eichthal and Renan 
(the latter of whom occupies himself, however, more with deductions to 
be drawn than with actual synoptic comparisons) in the investigation 
and comparison of the four records in all their peculiarities, and M. 
d’Eichthal’s work must, from the manner in which this delicate inquiry is 
conducted, be hereafter indispensable to the critical student of the New 
Testament, as well as to every reflecting, philosophically-minded reader 
who wishes to get beyond the few traditional ideas respecting the sacred 
evangelists that have so long satisfied the majority of Christians. Ac- 
cording to D’Eichthal, the principle of evangelical infallibility which the 
orthodox have attempted to force upon their adversaries is daily receiving 
amore striking confutation. The Church, confiding in its own infal- 
libility, views such defeats as passing trials, and comforts itself over the 
mishaps of the day by hopes of future triumph. But such indif- 
ference, he adds, cannot avail those who see in the Gospel a work, sub- 
jected as such, to the ordinary condition of human things, and yet at the 
same time the source of the most abundant life that has been given to 
humanity. Convinced that the Gospel, after having led society from the 
civilisation of olden times upwards to its present. social condition, must 
also pave the way to the new destinies prepared for the future, they 
grieve, as St. Augustin himself did in olden times, at the imperfections 
which affect the influence of the Holy Writ, yet instead of entering the 
field manfully against the heterodox critics, and expounding the Gospel 
on the basis of a thorough concordance, or co-ordination of all its parts, 
they do their utmost to turn people from all such investigations, and 
seeking therein the true light and force that are to be derived from such 
inquiries. 

he discussions now in progress in Germany, France, and England, 
all tending to one result—the establishment of different epochs to those 
generally admitted for the first appearance of certain portions both of 
the Old and New Testament, and the establishment of processes of re- 
daction through which not only the older books, but also the Gospel re- 
cords early passed, and with respect to the latter a consequent development 
of ideas among the Apostles and early Christians—would be of compara- 
tively little value, were it not for the remarkable unanimity that exists in 
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regard to the few points established by those who are qualified to 

on such learned and delicate investigations. It is this alone that is 
gradually imparting to these discussions a real value; and while we 
entertain no feeling in common with a Bishop Colenso when he pretends 
to criticise the will and intentions of the Almighty, as propounded in the 
inspired writings, reducing them thereby to the level of any other histo- 
rical records; and while we approach with the utmost sore such 
portions of the labours of a D’Eichthal or a Renan as tend to separate 
the man Jesus “ the expression may be permitted, as Josephus said) 
from the Messiah, we can still calmly and philosophically consider the 
manifold evidences of an incorrect succession of the books of the Penta- 
teuch, the Macedonian origin of the book of Daniel, or the comparative 
validity of the different Gospels. Such inquiries need in no way affect 
faith in the divine origin of the books in question. Nor do they, in a 
mind properly disposed, in the remotest degree affect the great doctrine 
of the salvation of men through our Lord and Redeemer. Both are 
alike far too weighty and important creeds to be disturbed by any extent 
of investigation regarding what can be ascertained of the life of Jesus 
Christ, or of the authenticity or originality of the Scriptures themselves. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 


Premising this, we conceive it due to our readers to place before them— 
as far as can be safely done—the progress of a portion of these investiga- 
tions, more especially as eliminated by the learned professor of Hebrew 
in the College of France, one of the most earnest and simple-minded of 
men, and one of the most profoundly versed scholars in the Semitic 
languages of the day. Not to be acquainted with what is going on in 
such investigations as do not involve that mystery which it is not given 
to man—whatever may be his amount of learning or intelligence—to un- 
ravel, is to live outside the world, and to be ignorant of those changes of 
opinion which are gradually going on around us, and which may one day 
have considerable influence in modifying the great body of accepted 
dogmas, and what have hitherto been considered as reliable, historical, as 
well as inspired evidence. 

The history of the origin of Christianity embraces, according to M. 
Renan, four distinct epochs: the first is filled up entirely with the sublime 
person of the founder of that religion; the second, with that of the 
Apostles and their disciples; the third embraces the state of Christianity 
under the Antonines; and the fourth, the decisive progress of Christianity 
under the Syrian emperors. M. Renan’s work fimits itself at present 
to the first of these epochs. He has purposely discarded long, critical 
dissertations ; but he has left all statements made (and which he admits 
ought to have been much more largely developed for persons uninitiated in 
these kinds of studies) to be verified by reference to the original, which 
is, in all cases, carefully quoted. In what regards ancient testimony, the 
author also believes he has neglected none that were available. The New 
Testament, the compositions designated as Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, the works of Philo, those of Josephus, and the Talmud, constitute 
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the chief of those sources. The Apocrypha, especially the Jewish porti 

of the Sibyllin verses and the book of Enoch, added to the book of Daniel, 
are of the utmost importance in developing the Messianic theories, and 
the comprehension of Jesus’s conceptions upon the oe of God. 
The book of Enoch gives the key to the expression “son of man,” and of 
the ideas that were connected with it. The age of these different books 
is, thanks to the labours of Alexander, Gevald, Dillmunn, Reuss, and 
others, now established beyond doubt. All are agreed in placing the com- 

ition of the more important between the second and first century B.c, 
The age of the book of Daniel is even still more definitely established. 
The two languages in which it is written, the use of Greek words, the 
notice of events occurring in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and other 
data, prove it to have been the result of the religious excitement produced 
among the Jews by the persecution of Antiochus. Many valuable facts 
are to be obtained from the Talmud. The Christian theology cannot be 
perfectly understood without studying that of the Jews. Lightfoot, 
Schesttgen, Buxtorf, Otho, and others, have followed out this line of in- 
vestigation with marked success. 

With respect to the Gospels themselves, M. Renan holds that, “ ac- 
cording to Matthew,” “according to Mark,” do not necessarily imply 
that these books were written entirely by Matthew or Mark. The 
Gospel of St. Luke he believes to have been written entirely by one 
hand, the same that indited the Acts of the Apostles, a companion of St. 
Paul, and a man of the second apostolic generation. The twenty-first 
chapter was written after the siege of Jerusalem. In reference to St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, the statement of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
and quoted by Eusebius, to the effect that the book of Mark, an inter- 
preter of the Apostle Peter, was brief, incomplete, and not arranged in 
chronological order, and that it contained narratives and discourses com- 
posed according to the teaching and memory of St. Peter, and that 
Matthew was a collection of sentences written in Hebrew, that every one 
translates as he can, is adopted as formal and characteristic. The two 
have since been edited upon the same prototype, for it is improbable that 
the texts, as we now possess them, can be the same as those described by 
Papias. The anecdotes of Mark were embodied into Matthew, and the 
discourses of Matthew went to fill up Mark. There were other contem- 
poraneous records of a similar character representing the traditions of 
eye-witnesses ; but they were so little regarded that many, like the Bishop 
of Hierapolis, ateial in their time oral traditions. Justin, who often 
refers to the “ Memoirs of the Apostles,’’ had a quite different text under 
his eyes to what has grown up from the additions, annotations, and com- 
binations of early times. The texts bearing the names of the Apostles 
did not attain decisive authority and become law till oral traditions began 
to fail in the second half of the second century. The last edition of St. 
Matthew appears to have emanated from the Hauran, or Batanea—that 
rocky and sterile region of the south-east, to which many Christians fled 
from the persecutions of the Romans, and where, according to Julius 
Africanus, as quoted by Eusebius, relatives of Jesus still dwelt in the 
second century.* 

* We have lately had occasion to draw attention to this very remarkable 
country, in reviewing the important works (important in a geographical point of 
view ) of the Rev. J. L. Porter, and of M. Guillaume Rey. 
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The Bishop of Hierapolis makes no mention of a life of Jesus by John. 
M. Renan doubts if such a work, in which we find abstract lessons of 
metaphysics, of which nothing analogous is to be met with in the Talmud, 
could have emanated from a fisherman of Galilee. He thinks that this 
book emanated at the end of the first century in part from that great 
school of Asia Minor which sprang from the teachings of John. There 
is no doubt, however, that a fourth Gospel existed about the year 150. 
Texts exist by Justin, by Athenagoras, by Tatian, by Theophilus of 
Antioch, by Ireneus. Between the latter and the apostle there was only 
Polycarp. The first epistle attributed to St. John jis by the author of the 
fourth Gospel. The author, throughout, writes as an eye-witness—as 
the apostle John—as the favourite of Jesus, the rival of Peter and of 
Judas, and the depositary of the reminiscences of himself and of his 
brother James. Yet does he relate matters differently to his prede- 
cessors. If Our Saviour spoke as Matthew places on record, he could 
not have spoken as he is represented to have done by John. There is, 
in the whole book, the manifestation of a desire to maintain a thesis and 
to convince adversaries. Jesus did not lay the foundations of his divine 
work by pedantic, pretentious, or dogmatic discourses, that appeal in- 
effectually to the moral sense. The discourses of the fourth Gospel are 
not always historical pieces, so much as they are compositions intended 
to clothe certain doctrines, dear to the editor, with the authority of Jesus, 
and they are in perfect harmony with the intellectual condition of Asia 
Minor at the time when they were written. John appears to have been 
deeply imbued with the prevalent philosophy of the day, but the whole 
book can only be looked upon as the Gospel according to St. John, in the 
same sense as we read according to St. Matthew and St. Mark. Ina 
biographical point of view, it is the best life of Jesus ; in the discourses 
imputed to the Messiah, it is the mere expression of the school of 
Ephesus. It also abounds in after-thoughts, interpolations, and addi. 
tions, as in the instance of the whole of the twenty-first chapter. 

M. Renan admits the four evangelical canons as authentic; they all 
date from the first century, they all belong more or Jess to the authors to 
whom they are credited, but their historical value, he argues, differs 
much. Matthew is entitled to every confidence for his “ logia,” or dis- 
courses, but not for his narrative. The Gospel according to St. Mark is 
more précise, less loaded with fables. It is at once the most ancient, 
most original, and the least interpolated Gospel. ‘The book of Luke is of 
less value. Writing at a later period, the author is incorrect with regard 
to places; he has even an erroneous notion with regard to the Temple ; 
the materials are worked up, the marvellous exaggerated, chronology 
abused, and the author was not even acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage. He makes one out of two parables, or two out of one. But, 
with all this, he is also a divine and perfect artist, master of all the 
legends current concerning Our Saviour at his own remote epoch, and 
— gifted for relating them to the greatest advantage as a perfect 
whole. 

The apocryphal Gospels are treated of as puerile amplifications, but an 
exception is made in the instance of fragments that remain of the Gospels 
according to the Hebrews and Egyptians ; the Gospels of Justin, Marcion 
—the “heretic,” as Stephanus calls him—and of Tatian. The two 
former are all the more important, inasmuch as they were written in 
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Aramean, and that they were the Gospels of the Ebionim, or of the 
Christian congregations of Batanea, who preserved the use of the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, and among whom dwelt the family of Jesus him. 
self. 

Having thus — of the Gospels which M. Renan treats as 
“legendary biographies,” the author turns to modern sources worthy of 
being consulted by their critical acumen. It is remarkable that these 
almost all emanate from Protestants. They comprise the Critical Studies 
on the Gospel of St. Matthew, by M. Albert Reville, Pastor of the 
Wallon Church of Rotterdam ; the History of Christian Theology in the 
Apostolic Age, by M. Reuss, of the Protestant Seminary of Strasburg; 
the Religious Doctrines of the Jews in the two Centuries that preceded 
the Christian Era, by M. Nicolas, of the Protestant Faculty of Mon- 
tauban ; and Strauss’s Life of Jesus. With regard to the latter much- 
abused critic, M. Renan says that, albeit he was mistaken in his theory 
of the relation of the Gospels, the great results obtained upon that point 
having only been acquired since the publication of the first edition of his 
work, and that he favours theological questions to the exclusion of such 
as are historical, still the critical detail of the evangelical texts has been 
performed by that learned writer in a manner that leaves little to be 
desired. 

Such, then, are the materials upon which M. Renan proceeds, and 
such the principles by which he is inspired when he approaches so solemn 
a task as that of writing a life of the Divine Jesus. There is but one 
apology for so bold a proceeding. We will give it in the author’s own 
words : 

‘If the love of a subject can be of any use in facilitating its compre- 
hension, it will, 1 hope, be admitted that such condition has not been 
wanting. To write the history of a religion, it is necessary, in the first 

lace, to have believed in it (without that one cannot understand by what 
it has charmed and satisfied the human conscience); secondly, not to 
believe in it in an absolute manner, for absolute faith is incompatible 
with sincere history. But love marches onwards without faith. In not 
attaching oneself to any of the forms that captivate the worship of men, 
one does renounce the power of appreciating all that they comprise that 
is good and beautiful. No passing apparition exhausts the divinity ; God 
had revealed himself before Jesus, God will reveal himself after him. 
Profoundly unequal, and so much the more divine as they are more spon- 
taneous, the manifestations of God secreted in the bottom of human con- 
science are all of the same order. Jesus cannot, therefore, belong solely 
to those who call themselves his disciples. He is the common honour of 
all those who have a human heart. His glory does not consist in being 

laced without the confines of history; a more real worship is paid to 
Fim, by showing that the whole of history is incomprehensible without 
him.” 

We admit that it is not doing justice to the author, but it is utterly out 
of our power to give in a notice like this the testimonies upon which 
Renan relies for his statements. The indication we-have given of the 
sources whence he has drawn his critical disquisitions must in most instances 
suffice the reader, but it is but fair to state that they are mainly through- 
out taken from the Gospel itself. Thus he tells us that Jesus was born 
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at Nazareth, and that it is only by forcing the legend that Bethlehem was 
consecrated as his birthplace. The latter assumption was adduced in con- 
nexion with his place as a Messiah. He was all his life called the 
Nazarene—the name by which Christians are still known among the 
Muhammadans. The precise date of his birth is unknown. It was pro- 
bably some years before the year one of the era dated from the day of his 
supposed birth. The name of Jesus is another form of Joshua, and it was 
at the time a very common name. Mysterious allusions in the name were 
only sought for at an after period. Galilee, “the region of the Gentiles,” 
was at that epoch peopled by divers nations—Phoonicians, Syrians, Arabs, 
and even Greeks—and it is impossible to say what blood flowed in his veins. 
He issued from the ranks of the people. His father, Joseph, and his 
mother, Mary, belonged to an humble condition, artisans living by their 
toil, and the aspect of the town of Nazareth differed probably little in the 
time of Jesus from what it is in the present day. Joseph’s house may be 
supposed to resemble in every respect one of the many humble cottages 
which go to form up the town in our own times. The family was 
numerous. Jesus had brothers and sisters, of whom he appears to have 
been the eldest. They all remained in obscurity. The four persons who 

ve themselves out as his brethren, and among whom James achieved 
such great distinction, were his first cousins. They were the children of 
another Mary, sister of the mother of Jesus, who married one Alpheus, 
or Cleophas. His own brothers were opposed to him, and only came into 
notice after his death. His sisters married at Nazareth, and he passed 
the early years of his youth there. Nazareth is one of the most favoured 
spots in Palestine, yet its population did not probably exceed in the time 
of Jesus what it is now—about three thousand souls. The women were 
renowned for their beauty, and this, in the sixth century, was attributed to 
the favour of the Virgin Mary. The view from the hill above is compre- 
hensive and magnificent, albeit desolate. This was for a long period of 
time the spot most favoured by Our Saviour, and “if ever,’’ says M. 
Renan, “ the world still Christian, but confirmed in more correct teas of 
the respect due to the origin of things, shall take upon itself to replace 
the apocryphal and ignoble sanctuaries elected by piety in gross and 
ignorant times by authentic Holy Places, it will be on that height of 
Nazareth that it will erect its temple. It is there, at the very point of 
the appearance of Christianity, and at the centre of action of its founder, 
that the great Church in which all Christians can pray should be 
raised.” 

Amid scenes of such beauty and grandeur Jesus received his edu- 
cation. He learnt to read and write no doubt after the Oriental 
fashion, which consists in putting a book into a child’s hands, which he 
intones with the other pupils till he knows it off by heart. It is doubtful 
if he thoroughly understood the Hebrew writings in their original lan- 
guage. His biographers make him quote them after Aramean transla- 
tions. It is also doubtful if he ever attended a school of scribes, or soferim. 
Nor is it certain that he was acquainted with the Greek language. The 
proper idiom of Jesus was the Syriac dialect, mixed with Hebrew as was 
then spoken in Palestine. Still less was he versed in Greek dialectics. 
The doctors of Palestine enveloped in the same malediction “he who 
bred pigs and he who taught his son Greek science.” The ban was, 
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however, ineffectual, for many Jews, notoriously Nicolas of Damascus, 
were labouring at that very epoch to amalgamate Hellenism and Judaism. 
Josephus nts an example of a Jew completely Hellenised. But these 
were exceptional cases, and no mention is made in the Talmud of the 
schismatic school of Egypt. Jesus, at all events, knew nothing except 
what was Judaic. The frequent resemblances that are found between 
him and Philo, the beautiful maxims of the love of God, of charity, of re- 
pose in God, which constitute a kind of echo of the writings of the 
Alexandrian philosopher in the Gospels, sprang from the common 
tendencies, inspired by the wants of the time. ily also for him, he 
was equally ignorant of that strange scholastic which was taught at 
Jerusalem, and which was soon to constitute the Talmud. If a few 
Pharisees had introduced it into Galilee, it was unknown to him. His 
education was almost strictly limited to the books of the Old Testament, 
the aphorisms of Hille], who Renan declares to have been the real master 
of Jesus (if it is permitted to speak of a master in the presence of such 
high originality), and to oral traditions. 

ea or no knowledge of the general condition of the world; that is 
manifest in every feature of his most authentic discourses. The pompous 
and insipid cities of Herod— Tiberias, Cesarea, Dio Cesarea, and Sebaste 

hich M. Renan compares to the “ architecture d’ostentation” of his own 
—metropolis, is'what he designates as “ the kingdoms'of the world and all 
their glory.” But his love remained with the Galilean villages, a pic- 
turesque aggregation of huts, grottos, wells, fig and olive-trees. He ever 
remained true to nature. ‘The abodes of kings appeared to him simply 
as places where men were clothed in soft raiment. Above all was he un- 
meee with that Greek school founded a century before by Lucretius, 
and which established the inflexibility of the laws of nature. Ele believed 
in the supernatural. He believed in the devil, whom he looked upon as 
a kind of evil genius, and he viewed all nervous diseases as deinoniacal 
influences. “A man who is a stranger to all knowledge of the physical 
sciences, who believes that by praying he can affect the movement of the 
clouds, stay disease, and even ward off death, finds nothing extraordinary 
in miracles, since the entire course of things is to him the result of the 
free will of the divinity.” Such was always the intellectual condition of 
Jesus. But with his capacious intelligence this faith was associated with 
an exaggerated belief in the powers of man—a belief which was the basis 
of his grandeur. His peculiar turn of mind revealed itself at an early 
epoch. The legends delight in showing how he revolted against paternal 
authority in his early youth, and left the beaten track to follow his own 
vocation. It is certain that the ties of relationship were little regarded 
by him. Like all men exclusively preoccupied with one idea, he took 
little heed of the bonds of consanguinity. ‘ Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee,” said a woman to him. “ Yea, rather,” he said, “ blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

We shall not enter here into the order of ideas im the bosom of which 
Jesus grew up, as set forth by M. Renan. They comprise Judaism at 
the epoch of its great struggle with the Pagan world; the spiritual 
doctrines of a separate existence of body and soul introduced by the 
Greeks ; the agitations brought about by the succession of Roman 
legates to the Herodian princes; the seditions under Juda the Gaulonite, 
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and the deeply-excited condition of Galilee. The picture is, to a certain 
extent, full and satisfactory, but such explanations, the result of indi- 
vidual study and reflection, have always something in them that is insuf- 
ficient when our timid modes of inductive proceeding come to be applied 
to the revolutions of creative epochs that have decided the fate of 
humanity. It is only at such epochs as were marked by the French 
Revolution that the secret impulses of men surge into open daylight. 
Jesus lived at an epoch when to play a part was to pave the way to 
death. Jesus, “ free from that egotism which is the source of our sorrows, 
and which makes us seek for rewards after death,” thought of nothing 
but his work, his race, and humanity. He was neither a philosopher nor 
a theologian. To be his disciple, all that was required was to love him. 
He had neither dogmas nor system ; he never discussed the idea of God; 
he, like all good and true men, felt it within him: Such a creed was as 
a part of himself, a portion of his nature. 

Jesus, according to some—and Renan embraces that view of the sub- 
ject—went annually to Jerusalem at the epoch of the festivals. The road 
pursued on these pleasant pilgrimages was the same as that followed in 
the present day by Ginwa and Sichem. These pilgrimages Were also 
schools of discussion and agitation, and it was by them that the antipathy 
to the official representatives of Judaism was promulgated and strength- 
ened. Joseph died before “his son had become a public man.” Mar 
remained the head of the family, and hence it was, according to M. 
Renan, that to distinguish him from others of the same name, he became 
known as “the son of Mary.” Luke and John adhered to the expression, 
“Son of Joseph.” Mary withdrew, upon the death of her husband, to 
Cana, probably her birthplace. It was there that Jesus first manifested 
himself. His profession was that of a carpenter, like his father: There 
was nothing humiliating in this: the most celebrated doctors followed a 
trade. He did not take a wife unto himself. His whole powers of love 
were concentrated on what he considered to be his celestial vocation. 
Nothing, however, could exceed the delicate and tender consideration 
with which he always treated the sex. He viewed, indeed, all who 
entered upon the same work as himself as sisters, only it is possible that 
the “‘sisters’’ loved him more even than the work; that he was more be- 
loved than he loved. As in all highly cultivated natures, tenderness of 
heart manifested itself in him in an infinite sweetness, a vague poetry, 
a universal charm. 

The development of mind, the meditations that preceded the launching 
forth of Jesus on a prophetic career, are unknown to us. He was more 
indebted to his own great conceptions for that high notion of the divinity 
which constituted his force than to Judaism. He needed no burning bush 
of Moses, tempests of Job, oracles of the old Greek sages, familiars of 
Socrates, or Gabriels of Muhammad; God was within himself, as it was 
within all who have most intimately comprehended the divinity, as it 
was with Kakiya Muni, with Plato, with St. Frangois d’Assise, and at 
times with St. Augustin—all “sons of God,” and in the first rank of 
which we must place Jesus. There are no visions, or illusions, or hallu- 
cinations. ‘“ Jesus never for a moment entertained the sacrilegious idea 
that he was God. He believed himself to be in direct relationship with 
God; he believed himself to be a son of God. The loftiest conscience of 
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a God that has ever existed in the bosom of humanity was that enter- 
tained by Jesus.” 

Our Saviour did not, according to M. Renan, arrive at once at this 
lofty conclusion. But it is probable that he contemplated himself from 
the beginning in the relation of son to father. ‘ That is his great act of 
a and in that he issues forth from the trammels of his race. 
Neither Jew nor Mussulman have ever understood that delicious theology 
of love. The God of Jesus is not that fatal master who kills us when it 

leases Him, damns us when it pleases Him, or saves us when it pleases 

im. The God of Jesus is Our Father.” Nor is the God of Jesus the 
partial despot who has chosen Israel for His people, and protects it for 
and against all. He is the God of humanity at large. 

The expression of “kingdom of God” or “ kingdom of Heaven”’ was 
the favourite one with Jesus by which to designate the revolution that 
he brought into this world. ‘The expression was, like other Messianic 
emblems, borrowed from Daniel. The brotherhood of men, sons of God, 
and the moral consequences that flowed from such relationship, were 
preached. by Jesus, in his early days, with those charms of voice and 

rson, and that perfect sincerity of conviction, that won over to_him all 
who heard him. He taught not by lengthened arguments, but by 
aphorisms, borrowed, according to Renan, from the Old Testament, from 
Antigonus of Soco, from Jesus, son of Sirah, and from Hillel, and that 
from oral sources. All the virtues, humility, pardon, charity, abnegation 
of self, which have been justly designated as Christian, were preached by 
him at the onset. A simple form of worship, a religion without priests 
or external ceremonies, reposing solely on the affections of the heart, on 
the imitation of God, and on the immediate relations of the conscience 
with the celestial Father, were the consequences of these principles. 
Traditions were disregarded, purifications and other corporeal practices 
rejected ; the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and of those who practised 
them, denounced. He professed neither ascetism nor egoism. In his 
wondrous sermon on the mount he bade men pray in secret, and avoid 
repetitions. ‘“ Your Father,” he said, “knoweth what things ye have 
need of before you ask him.”” Renan reads Luke xi. 5, and following 
verses, as attesting it to be almost an insult to God to specify the nature 
of the demands. He also translates “lead us not into temptation” by 
*‘ spare us from trials.” There is, indeed, an inconsistency with the idea 
of “ Father” to suppose that He would lead us into temptation ; and he 
reads “deliver us from evil,” as from “the wicked one”’—i.e. Satan. 
“ Never was a man,” he adds, “less of a priest than Jesus; never was 
there a greater enemy to the forms that stifle religion under pretext of 
encouraging it. By that, we are all his disciples and his continuators ; 
by that, he laid an eternal stone, the foundation of true religion, and if 
religion is the essential thing to humanity, by that has he deserved the 
divine rank that has been conferred upon him.” 

These teachings soon gathered together a few followers. It was the 
epoch of small congregations. There were the Essenians and the The- 
rapeutists, and the followers of the Rabbis Schemaia, Abtalion, Hillel, 
Shammai, Juda the Gaulonite, Gamaliel, and others, out of whose 
aphorisms sprang the Talmud. Christianity was in fact founded at that 
early epoch. What was added afterwards, according to Renan, were 
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miracles necessary to convert the world, but which only compromised the 
simple faith announced at first. An impulse in a different direction was 
imparted by the relations of Jesus with John the Baptist. This ana- 
chorite belonged to the sacerdotal race. Living an ascetic life in imita- 
tion of the Munis, or Buddhist monks, and of Elias, he practised baptism, 
or immersion in water, as had been before done by the Sabeans, a sect 
founded in Chaldza by Budasp, or Buddhisattva, and of which we still 
find traces on the Lower Euphrates. Baptism had indeed already become 
an ordinary ceremony in the introduction of proselytes into the — of 
the Jewish religion—a kind of initiation. But it never acquired so 
much importance as it did under John, who selected his places of gather- 
ing on the banks of the Jordan or at the fountains of Salim. It was 
thus that he became one of the most influential men in Judea. Like 
Jesus, he denounced rich priests, pharisees, doctors, and the other abuses 
of Judaism. As the Flagellants of the middle ages denied the monopoly 
of the sacraments and of absolution to the priests, John substituted 
a rites to legalised ceremonies. The renown of this austere pre- 
icator and reformer spread through Galilee, and Jesus went with his 
disciples to John that they might be baptised. The two young men, 
finding their opinions to ‘ the same, made common cause, and these 
relations became afterwards the basis of a system developed by the evan- 
gelists, and imparted, as a first foundation, for the divine mission of Jesus, 
the attestation of John. Certain it is, that the number of persons who 
came to be baptised by Jesus soon exceeded that initiated by John. The 
latter, however, was above the pettiness of jealousy; he rejoiced in the 
success of his acolyte, till his denunciations of the incestuous relations 
of Antipater and Herodias brought about his ruin. Up to the time of 
the imprisonment of John, supposed to be about the year 29, Jesus dwelt 
on the Jordan, or in the environs of the Dead Sea. In accordance with 
the feelings of the time, which demanded a certain amount of ascetism 
as a preparation for great things, he passed forty days fasting in the 
Desert. The Desert was, according to Tobias (viii. 3), and Luke 
(xi. 24), the abode of demons, and hence the narratives of Matthew and 
Mark in reference to this incident in the life of Our Saviour. Upon the 
imprisonment of John, Jesus withdrew into Galilee, but M. Renan looks 
upon the relations of the two as of evil result to Jesus, who was superior 
to the other in his rejection of all ceremonies, save that of baptism, which 
he looks upon as a concession made to the popularity of John. Jesus 
learnt, however, from the latter the art of preaching and of winning over 
hearers, and on his return he spoke with greater effect, and addressed 
his followers with a tone of authority. He now first announced “ good 
tidings,” and that the reign of God was at hand. Thus it was that to 
await the kingdom of God was to be a disciple of Jesus. He carefully 
excluded politics from his teaching. He contented himself with preach- 
ing the triumph of good over evil, and that the first should be last. He 
looked upon this world as too contemptible to even merit notice. He 
had resisted the offers of Satan in the Desert, and he knew how to resist 
those of his countrymen, who wished to make a Theudas or a Barkokeba 
of him. The revolution which he sought to effect was a purely moral 
one. The kingdom of God was, in the sense in which he a it, the 
kingdom of mind. Hence, the doctrine of the freedom of conscience 
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will remain eternal. The trae Christian is only an exile here below, it 
matters not under what master he lives. Liberty to him lies not in 
political forms, but in truth. Christianity was the first refuge for the 
mind from the empire of brutal force. M. Renan says that the system 
of giving to Cwsar what was Czsar’s, and to God what was God’s, had 
a certain tendency to deliver up this world to absolute power, whilst the 
attention remained fixed upon another; but, he adds, “ the foundation of 
au association that could live three centuries without any political bonds, 
more than compensated the injury done to civil virtues.” The mind was 
for ever enfranchised from the power of the state. Man is anterior and 
superior to the mere citizen. The Deism of the eighteenth century, and 
@ peculiar form of Protestantism, have accustomed many to look upon 
the founder of the Christian faith as simply a great moralist, a human 
benefactor; but (and here M. Renan diverges widely from the Genevese 
barrister Disdier) his ideas went far further, and while we suppress the 
chimera which constitute the soul of the doctrine, we must take it as a 
whole, not as merely preaching certain ideas of individual morality and 
happiness, but as opening to a world in chains the vista of a new king- 
dom—a new Jerusalem. The contrast of so splendid an idea with the 
sad reality, drags mediocre minds into cold, unfruitful reasoning, but when 
the principles advocated by Jesus shall have universally obtained, those 
who disregard them, as is done by all men who are merely nominal 
Christians, will be the first to admit their justice. Jesus was in some 
respects a perfect anarchist. He had no idea of civil government, yet he 
never wished to supplant such. He prophesied persecutions and punish- 
ments, but he did nothing to anticipate or to thwart such. His con- 
victions were that by suffering and resignation all mundane troubles are 
triumphed over. His ideas were purely with the kingdom of God. To 
that he invited the poor, the meek, and even young persons. The rich, 
the doctors, and the priests, were not of that kingdom. The “ good 
tidings” were for the poor and the suffering. The world would not 
believe him, the world would kill him, but his disciples would not be of 
this world. They would be a small flock of simple, humble teachers, who 
should conquer by their very humility. The feeling that has constituted 
the word “ worldly” as the antithesis of ‘ Christianity,” has its perfect 
justification in the teachings of the Master. 

Strengthened in the number of his followers, Jesus openly proclaimed 
the good tidings of the kingdom of God on his return to Galilee. He 
also announced himself to be the “son of man,” whom Daniel saw in his 
last vision as the divine prophet of the last and supreme revelation. “ Son 
of man,” M. Renan declares to be, in the Semitic languages, the synonyme 
for “man.” “Son of” is, in fact, an Oriental expletive, as used in con- 
nexion with the surname amongst ourselves and other European nations. 
But the title became through Daniel expressive of the Messiah. The 
success of the new prophet was decisive. A group of men and women 
gathered around him and proclaimed him to be the Messiah. As the 
Messiah was also a son of David, his descent was traced from the head of 
the national monarchy and priesthood. His centre of action was at this 
epoch Capernaum, or more correctly Capharnahum, on the borders of 
Lake Genesareth, a spot in which Our Saviour took much delight. He 
had not been favourably received either by his family or by the people of 
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Nazareth. His life had even been threatened there. Dr. Robinson says 
that of all the legends that have been fastened on the Holy Land, there 
is none more clumsy than that which associates the passages in Luke iv. 
28-30 with the so-called Mount of Precipitation. ‘“ The brow of the hill 
whereon the city was built must have been one of the precipices above the 
Maronite church, or in the western hill around the town.” (Vol. iii. 
p. 186.) Jesus was more successful at Capernaum, whence he organised 
a series of little missions to the surrounding small towns. He was aided 
in this by the circumstance that each town had its little synagogue, and 
out of Jerusalem there were no clergy strictly speaking. Any one might 
read the Law and the Prophets and comment upon them, and this is w 

Jesus did. Discussion was sanctioned, but it did not assume the same 
acrimonious character that it would have done in the Holy City, where 
the propagation of the new doctrine would have been nipped in the bud. 

The authority of the young master—he was then about thirty years of 

went on increasing, but it was still confined to the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee. The scene of these firet predications is dear to all Christians. 
But of the towns and villages and fountains favoured by Jesus few of the 
sites can now be traced. We know Magdala, but the site of Capernaum 
is still open to doubt. There is no spring at Tell-Hum, and Ain 
Medawara is not on the borders of the sea. The lake, the horizon, the 
shrubs and flowers, are all that remain of the little region in which Jesus 
laid the foundations of his divine work. The very trees that Josephus so 
much admired are gone, and with them went those tempered heats which 
populated the shores of Lake Tiberias. It does not appear that Jesus 
ever went to the city whence this later name of the lake was derived. It 
was the favoured residence of Antipas, the persecutor of John the Baptist. 
He crossed sometimes to Gergesa in a boat, and to the north he extended 
his predications to Paneas. Once he made an excursion towards Tyre 
and Sidon, but the paganism which had raised temples and sacred woods 
on every hill, and filled them with statues of Pan, nymphs, and echoes, 
had no charms in his eyes. He always returned to the well-beloved shores 
of Genesareth. There he found faith and love. 

The lake of Tiberias abounded in fish, and hence was it also covered 
with piscivorous birds, The pencil of Raphael has commemorated the 
fact. Pelicans, swans, geese, flamingoes, gulls, the beautiful tern of the 
country, cranes, storks, herons, egrets, bitterns, ibises, and especially 
bright-coloured kingfishers, all congregated there, and constitute a large 
portion of the scenery of Scriptures, unfortunately in almost every instance 
erroneously translated in the authorised version, where we have cormorant 
for shalach, “a kingfisher;” crane for sis, or sus, “the flamingo;” and 
swallow for agur (al akruk), the blue-green crow of the Orient. The 
fishermen of Genesareth followed their vocations in peaceful industry, and 
they were the first to believe in the new kingdom announced to them. 
Jesus dwelt habitually in the house of one of these fishermen—Peter 
Simon. But men and women alike became his beloved disciples. Mary 
of Magdala followed him to Golgotha. .There were also Mary Cleophas 
and his two cousins. His mother, Mary, was not with him, and it was 
Only after his death that his disciples won her over to belief. Peter 
Simon, James and John, sons of Zebedee, were the especial favourites of 
Jesus. There was no hierarchy among these disciples : all were “ brethren.’’ 
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Jesus alone was master, and God alone was “Father.” But there was 
rivalry, and each aspired to sit on the right hand of the Father. All were 
fishermen save Matthew, who was a publican or tax-gatherer, a profes- 
sion abhorred by the Jews. Indeed, a Jew who accepted such duties was 
exco icated. Jesus, associating with publicans, was hence a source 
of infinite scandal. But Our Saviour took pleasure in raising up the 
humble and the discarded. He won over, we are told, all these disciples 
by the charms of his person and of his language. It is also added that, 
like Jeanne d’Arc, he pretended to know the secrets of the heart, and 
thus won over Nathaniel, Peter, and the woman of Samaria. The com- 
parison thus brought about has the same effect as a tumble down from 
the heights of Zion into the gloomy depths of Gehenna. 

Such was the group assembled round the person of Jesus on the borders 
of Lake Tiberias. His daily life was passed, for the most part, in the 
open air. Our Saviour addressed his little congregation sometimes from 
a boat, at others from an eminence overlooking the lake. The nature of 
this teaching, and the presumed sources from whence it was derived, are 
discussed at length by our author. After the death of John the Baptist, 
the scene of these predications was, it is said, removed at intervals to 
Jerusalem. Jesus was accompanied on these occasions by some of his 
disciples. It is manifest that he felt that, to play a first part, he must go 
forth from Galilee and attack Judaism in its stronghold. Jerusalem was 
at that day what it is in the present, the focus of religious rivalries, 
jealousies, and discords. The Galileans were looked upon as coarse, 
ignorant peasants. Jesus passed his time when in the Holy City in the 
Temple, which was at that epoch in an unfinished state. The guardian- 
ship of Herod’s building was left by the Romans in the hands of the Jews 
—the head-quarters of the former were the Antonia Tower. Jesus and 
his followers were lost amid the crowd that assembled to celebrate the 
festival at Easter ; but still his predications, and the miracles performed by 
him at this epoch—a point in the chronological part of the history of Jesus 
in which M. Renan is most at variance with other authorities—became 
the subject of general conversation. Nicodemus, a wealthy Pharisee, high 
in consideration in Jerusalem, took a deep interest in the young predi- 
cator. Gamaliel, grandson of Hillel, and the chief man of the day, was 
of a liberal and tolerant disposition, and not given to persecution. Jesus, 
on his side, became more and more convinced that it was impossible to 
enter into any compromise with Judaism. He denounced the Law as no 
longer in existence. ‘The Law and the Prophets were until John: 
since that time the kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth 
into it.” (Luke xvi. 16.) Thus, no longer himself a Jew, he had none of 
that hostility to Pagans and to Samaritans that was entertained by the 
Jews. He even asked for water on his way home from a Samaritan 
woman—a thing forbidden to the Jews—and it was upon that occasion 
that he declared the Father was not to be worshipped at Jerusalem nor on 
any given mountain, but in spirit and in truth. Jesus was then, Renan 
says, the true son of God, for he uttered the word upon which the edifice 
of an eternal religion will rest. ‘After having coursed through all the 

ible circles of error, humanity will come back to that word as to the 
immortal expression of its faith and of its hopes.” 
Jesus returned into Galilee completely free from all Jewish prejudices, 
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and full of revolutionary ardour. His ideas were thenceforth e 
with perfect clearness. He proclaimed the Messiah, the abolition of the 
Law, and the advent of the kingdom of God. He knew that he should 
be the victim of his audacity; but the son of man was to come back in 
lory after his death, and those who had rejected him should be con- 
ounded. He likewise allowed himself to be called son of David, in ac- 
cordance with the universal belief that the Messiah should be a son of 
David, born at Bethlehem. He performed miracles when appealed to in 
that name. No great historical event ever took place without being 
accompanied by things more or less fabulous; and even if Jesus had so 
willed it, he probably could not have prevented these popular errors. 
But Jesus never dreamt of passing himself off as a Divine incarnation. 
Renan reads the passages of Matt. xix. 17, Mark x. 18, and Luke xviii. 
19, as precautions taken by Jesus to disavow any such assumption. He 
was son of God; but according to Matt. v. 9, 45, Luke iii. 38, and 
numerous other p all men were so, or could become so in divers 
degrees. Every one should appeal to God as their father, and the children 
of the resurrection are described as the children of God. (Luke xx. 36.) 
The word son has, as before seen in the Old and New Testament, a most 
extensive signification. We have sons of the world, of light, of the 
resurrection, of the kingdom of peace, of Gehenna, and of the devil. 
The title of Son of God was with Jesus equivalent to son of man. He 
looked upon man as the being in which God dwelt, and as the offspring 
of God. (Acts xvii. 28.) Nature obeyed him, but so also it obeyed 
whosoever believed and prayed. Faith could do all things. The witnesses 
of his miracles thanked God for having given such power to men. His 
disciples make him act simply as a man. He is tempted, he corrects 
himself; he is discouraged, he asks his Father not “to lead him into 
temptation,” or “ to spare him trials ;” he is submissive to God as a son 
is to his father. He had to take precautions for his personal safety. 
“ Cesar,” says Renan, “ knew very well that he was not the son of Venus, 
and France would not be what it is if it had not believed for ten centuries 
in the holy bubble of Reims.” 

Miracles and the accomplishment of the prophecies proved, according 
to his contemporaries, the supernatural mission of Jesus. Both he and 
his disciples had perfect faith in both. A man who performs miracles 
without believing in them, like our modern thaumaturgists, is a mere 
impostor. It was not so with the son of man. To cure at that epoch 
was looked upon as a moral act. When disease was viewed as the result 
of sin or the visitation of a demon, and not as the result of physical 
causes, the best physician was a holy man. Jesus, who knew his moral 
force, believed in his power of healing. His patients had, on their part, 
faith in him, and were healed. The belief in demons was entertained by 
all, not in Judea only, but throughout the East. The profession of 
exorcist was as common as that of physician. Jesus had the reputation 
of possessing all the secrets of the art. To the present day they say in 
the East of a madman, or of a person who is unreasonably excited, 
majnun enté—“ he is possessed of a devil.” A word of kindness or of 
mild reproof suffices sometimes to cure such persons. A European dwell- 
ing in the East often obtains credit as a physician, as a sorcerer, or as a 
discoverer of treasures, without himself being aware of it. Jesus, Renan 
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says, seems to have been thaumaturgist almost against his own will. It 
was not till an after period that he tried his powers, and gained confidence 


in them. Even then he had to be pressed to exercise the faculty, and he 
always sought to bury the act in silence and obscurity. He even reproved 
his disciples for their love of miracles. The reputation of a physician and 
of an exorcist appears, indeed, to have been rather foreed upon, than 
willingly adopted by him. Almost all men who have laboured for the 
of, their fellow-creatures have been, whether they liked it or not, 
ists. It was so with Socrates, with Muhammad, with Vincent 
de Paul, and with Pascal. Miracles are generally much more the work 
of the public, than of he who is supposed to perform them. 

This latter phasis in the history of Jesus is supposed, by his bio- 
se to have lasted about eighteen months, from his return after the 

ter festival, in 31, till his journey to the feast of the Tabernacles in 
32. His apostles began to preach at the same epoch. Jesus is said to 
have communicated facts to them which he forbade them to mention to 
all. Their predications consisted mainly in announcing the kingdom to 
come—a kingdom upon which Jesus himself appears to have entertained 
divers opinions at different times. The hospitality peculiar to the East 
rear | this propagandism. The apostles also prophesied, exorcised, and 
healed, like their master. The germ of a Church was thus founded. The 
fruitful idea of the power of men united appears to belong especially to 
Jesus. He gave to the Church the power of absolution and authority to 

y; with the certainty of the prayers being listened to. Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, from which the Incarnation and Trimity were afterwards 
deduced, were with him still indeterminate images. The Jewish canon 
admitted the Holy Ghost, which it identified with “wisdom” and the 
“word.” Jesus designated this spirit by the term Peraklit, borrowed by 
the Syro-Chaldeans from the Greek, Paracletus. The bond of union in 
this new Church was bread, the staff of life. Jesus spoke of it meta- 

orically as the bread from Heaven. (John vi. 32.) He spoke of 

imself as the bread from Heaven. The breaking of bread became thus 
a symbol of recognition among those who were afterwards known as 
- Christians. It is probable that this mystic sacrament was also partly 
derived from one of the characteristic habits of Our Lord. One of the ° 
tenderest reminiscences after his death was Jesus at table blessing the 
bread, breaking it, and handing it to his guests. Participation in such 
banquets was looked upon as a kind of eommunion—a bond of union. 
“I am here,” he said, holding the bread; “this is my flesh,” and, 
pouring out the wine, “this is my blood.” Hence, such became after his 
death the great symbol of the Christian community, and its adoption 
dated from the most solemn moment im the life of Our Saviour. 

The first Christian Church congregated solely in the expectation of 
the proximate advent of the kingdom of God. All worldly possessions 
were utterly disregarded by its members. Even marriage was avoided, 
and the master spoke of eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven’s sake. 
(Matthew xix. 12.) It was a monachical order, similar to that of St. 
Francis, only living upon vain expectations, like the Latter-Day Saints. 
Parents, wife, children, all were to be sacrificed for the kingdom of 
Heaven. Absolute poverty, as in some monachical orders, was also prac- 
tised. ‘The Peraklit would always provide for them, and take care of 


them in times of persecution. These persecutions were openly announced, 
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and his disciples were taught to be to meet them, and not to 
flinch from the good work. E ing was to be sacrificed for Jesus. 
The extreme of this doctrine is depicted in Luke (xiv. 26), and is still 
often preached by those whose Christianity is more enthusiastic than 
humane. Society would be impossible if such doctrines were really 
carried out in practice. - Such a system was simply impossible. All the 
ties of nature cannot and ought not to be severed even for future salva- 
tion. The Father of all could never have intended it to be so. Hence, 
also, priests in after times ignored such unnatural teaching. Some were 
to be found who could even pronounce the proud, worldly, and most sen- 
gual Louis XIV. a Christian! Others, however, adhered to these extreme 
evangelical notions, and the monachical principle sprang up, from the 
fact that the perfection demanded was entirely without the ordinary con- 
ditions of social existence. The monk, as regards celibacy and poverty, 
is, indeed, the only Christian who thoroughly conforms to the teaching 
of the master. It was when Jesus had arrived at this period of extreme 
exaltation, that he also began to contemplate his own death as a sacrifice 
destined to save mankind. He declared that he had come not to send 
peace, but a sword (Matthew x. 34); to send fire on the earth. (Luke 
xii. 49.) The progress of enthusiasm became, indeed, fearful. Jesus was 
at times beyond himself. His very disciples believed that he had lost his 
reason. His previous mildness was succeeded by imperious injunctions 
of perfect faith. It was in this state of mind that he cursed the very fig- 
tree. He became annoyed at opposition, irritated by disbelief, and weary 
of his vagabond life. He was no longer the sane being that had preached 
the sermon on the mount. His passion led him to coarse invective. 
Many of his recommendations to his disciples breathed a fanaticism 
which the middle ages were not slow to avail themselves of. His anger 
was especially directed against the Pharisees, who were at that time, by 
their pretensions to an exclusive piety, ridiculed by many and disliked of 
almost all. His struggles against this official hypocrisy were incessant. 
These frequent disputes were at first engendered by the neglect on the 
om of Jesus to practise the external ceremonies enforced by tradition. 

e disregarded ablutions, and declared that giving alms would by itself 
make clean. An enmity that could only end in death was the result of 
these struggles. The biting sareasms, the graceful mockery, the telling 
—_— the unsparing denunciations of Jesus, could never be forgiven 

y those against whom they were directed. 

Jesus was perfectly aware of the dangers that surrounded him. He had 
refused to perform miracles at the court of Antipas. He had not been to 
Jerusalem for eighteen months, and yet he said “it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” (Luke xiii. 33.) He went to the feast 
of the Tabernacles, according to Renan, in 32, spurred thereunto by his 
disbelieving brethren (John vii. 3-5), and in secret. After having spent 
the day in disputations in the Temple, he descended in the evening to the 
garden called Gethsemane, and passed the night in Bethany, on the 
Mount of Olives. There, in the house of Simon the leper, he enjoyed 
the comforts of domesticity, enhanced by the friendship of Mary and 
Martha. The brother Eleazar, or Lazarus, was also much beloved by 
Jesus. When in Jerusalem itself the Pharisees abused him, stoned him, 
and sought to betray or even kill him: When winter came, his favourite 
walk was the portico of Solomon. In December he journeyed to the 
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borders of the Jordan, and was kindly received by Zaccheus and others 
in Jericho. Hence he returned to Bethany, called thither by the sisters, 
alarmed at the serious illness of their brother. Jesus found his beloved 
friend already immured in a sepulchral grotto. The stupendous miracle 
that followed is related upon the authority of John only; and Renan, 
although qualifying the event by the circumstances as detailed by John, 
and the possible connivance of the family in an attempt to rehabilitate 
the credit of their friend and master with the Jews, still believes that 
something did take place at Bethany, which was looked upon as a resur- 
rection. Certain it is that this raising of Lazarus contributed much to 
the persecution of Jesus. The report of it spread over the city and 
created a deep sensation. The chief priests and the Pharisees gathered 
together and took counsel to put him to death. Caiaphas, or Kaiapha, 
the high priest, was devoted to the cause of the Romans, but Renan 
asserts from Josephus that he was subordinate to his father-in-law, 
Hanan, or Annas, who was really the responsible party. The decisive 
words that brought about the death of Jesus—that one man should die 
for the people—are, however, placed by the Evangelist in the mouth of 
Caiaphas. The same words were likewise in the minds of all the 
sacerdotal party. Their wealth and honours were affected by anything 
that touched their creed. The reasoning adopted has been the same since 
the origin of human society, but never did it miss its aim in so striking a 
manner, ‘“ Left to himself, Jesus would have exhausted himself ina 
hopeless struggle against the impossible. The insane hatred of his 
enemies decided the success of his work, and placed the seal upon his 
divinity.” 

The death of Jesus was thus resolved upon in the month of Februar 
or the beginning of March. But he escaped for a short time. He took 
refuge in Ephraim, or Ephron, a short day’s journey from Jerusalem, re- 
turning only for the Easter festival, The hopes of his followers were, 

wever, more exalted than ever. There was even a rivalry for prefer- 
ence, and the mother of Zebedee’s sons asked that they might sit on his 
right and left hands. But the mind of Jesus was filled with grave 
thoughts, and he spake the parable of the ten pieces of money. He also 
spoke of his sufferings to come and of his proximate death. On arriving . 
near Jerusalem, he took up his abode again at the house of Simon. The 
reception given to him was so hospitable and respectful as to have excited 
the ire of the avaricious Judas Iscariot (Juda of Kerioth). The next day 
he went into the city. His entrance was a kind of triumph. The crowd 
hailed him as “ Son of David,” as “ King of Israel,” and as “ Jesus, the 
prophet of Nazareth in Galilee.” These visits to Jerusalem were con- 
tinued for three days, Jesus being all that time much discouraged and 
very sorrowful, The enormous weight of the mission he had imposed 
upon himself bore down upon him cruelly in his last days. Human nature 
vindieated itself for a time, but his divine nature soon gained the 
ascendancy. He might have fled, but he did not do so. The love of his 
work carried the day, and he determined to drink of the cup even to the 
dregs. From that moment Jesus was himself again—the incomparable 
hero of the Passion. The evening of Thursday, the 2nd of April, Jesus 
took his last supper with his disciples. Easter began with the supper of 
the next day. He knew that Judas had arranged with the Pharisees how 
his person could be secured, and he made his treachery known by break- 
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ing bread. Hence it was that the Last Supper became by many regarded 
as ihe institution of the Eucharist. 

It was already night when Jesus, descending into the valley of Kedron 
with his disciples, went into the Garden of Gethsemane. he servants 
of the priests then a 1 Amt accompanied by Roman soldiers led by 
Judas, Asie signalled the master from the disciples by a kiss. The latter 
oem some show of resistance, but Jesus rebuked them, and gave himself 

to the soldiery. They then fled, with the exception of Peter and 
John, who followed at a distance. The crime with which Jesus was 
charged was “ seduction.”” He was first led into the presence of Hanan, 
to whom he declared that he had no secret doctrine, and he appealed, 
amidst insults, to his disciples. But John had not been admitted, and as 
to Peter, who was without, he denied him. Jesus was next taken before 
the Sanhedrin assembled at the house of Caiaphas. There he was accused 
of blasphemy, and with having said that he would destroy the temple of 
God. The replies of Jesus are unknown. According to three out of 
four of the evangelists, he, in reply to a question to that effect, declared 
himself to be the Messiah, and announced the coming of his celestial 
kingdom. But John says nothing about this. The meeting was una- 
nimous in declaring him guilty ; and he remained the rest of the night 
exposed to the insults of miserable wretches who vied with one another 
in heaping affronts upon the august presence. Next day the priests and 
elders met again to obtain the ratification of their sentence by Pontius 
Pilate. But the Roman governor did not approve of the persecution of 
the Jews. He even had a private conversation with Jesus, the details of 
which have not been handed down to us. Pilate, indeed, despised the 
fanaticism of the people he was called upon to rule over, ‘and he would 
have saved the life of Jesus had it been in his power. His wife likewise 
interfered in his favour. But the Jews, to win over the Romans, declared 
that Jesus had called himself “ King of the Jews.” When interrogated 
upon this point, he contented himself with saying that his kingdom was 
not of this world. Pilate proposed to save Sate by delivering over a 
prisoner to the people, in accordance with the practices of the Easter 
festival. But the people, instigated by the priests, selected another Jesus 
—Jesus, Bar Abba. Pilate then ordered him to be flagellated for calling 
himself King of the Jews, hoping that such punishment wouldjsatisfy the 
fanaticism of the people. It was then that those disgraceful proceedings 
took place upon which all narratives are agreed. But the populace was 
not satisfied with the degradation, the vituperation, and the chastisement 
of Jesus; they demanded vociferousl y that he should be crucified. But 
Pilate adopted another alternative. According to Luke, he sent him to 
Antipas, or Herod. But the Jews declared that the Roman governor 
who should acquit Jesus should be reported as not doing his duty by the 
emperor. Pilate gave way before such threats, but he declared that he 
washed his hands of all responsibility. The people accepted the position, 
and said, *‘ His blood be on us, and on our children.” “ If ever,’ says 
Renan, “ crime was the crime of a nation, it was the death of Jesus.” 

Jesus was then led out by Roman auxiliaries to Golgotha. Beheading 
and crucifixion were Roman punishments. ‘The latter was reserved for 
vile criminals. ‘The Jews would have stoned him to death, and the 
Talmud pretends that Jesus was lapidated after having been hung. Jesus 
not being able to bear his cross, the services of Simon of Cyrene were 
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called into requisition, by a mode of procedure used in the present da 
in country towns by vw, ban towards the Christians. Nom 
of his disciples were with him at this time. The words put into his 
mouth by Luke (xxiii. 27-31), Renan says could only have been written 
after the siege of Jerusalem. Jesus refused to drink the aromatic wine 
—wine and myrrh, according to Mark; altered to vinegar mixed with 
gall by Matthew, to meet the Messianic allusion in Psalm lxix. 21 —that 
was tendered in accordance with the customs of the Jews to those about 
to suffer. The cross was, according to Lucian, in the simple form of the 
letter T, and very low, so that the feet touched the ground. The modern 
crucifix is no more the cross of suffering than is the grotesque design on 
Mount Palatine at Rome. There was also a support given to the legs, 
or between the | without which the hands would have been torn, and 
the body might have fallen down. Jesus, agonised by his sufferings, 
asked for drink, and it was then that a Roman soldier gave him a sponge 
dipped in the posca, or vinegar-and-water, which they bore on all their 
expeditions. ‘The last words attributed to him by Luke are open to doubt. 
John declares that he stood at the foot of the cross all the time, and makes 
no mention of them. His female friends and relatives—ever faithful in 
adversity—were also there. John declares that his mother was likewise 
there ; but Renan remarks that it is strange that all the other evangelists 
who mention the others by name, should have omitted to mention Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. For a moment the Saviour’s courage failed him, 
but the divine instinct soon gained the ascendancy. ‘The punishment of 
death by the cross is a slow agony, and there is reason to believe that the 
frail body of Jesus was relieved by a rupture of the heart. His voice was 
still strong a few moments previous to dissolution. Suddenly he cried 
with a loud voice, and, according to Matthew and Mark, yielded up the 
ghost. According to Luke, he said, “‘ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” According to John, whose mind was filled with the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, he said, “ It is finished.” 

It was about half-past three in the afternoon when Jesus expired. 
Next day, being Sabbath-day, it was desirable that the body should be 
removed the same evening; so the death of the two malefactors, who 
suffered by the side of Jesus, was hastened by the crurifragium, or ' 
breaking the legs. One of the soldiers, in order to see if Jesus was 
really dead, pierced his side with his lance. The best proof that Our 
Saviour was really dead is, according to Renan, afforded by the hostility 
of the Jews, who, notwithstanding the short and insufficient time that he 
had been suspended to the cross, would not have knowingly allowed him 
to be removed in a mere state of suspended animation. The latter view 
of the case is, however, suggested by John, who declares that blood 
flowed from the wound inflicted by the lance. The disciples of Jesus had 
fled ; but two Jewish friends—Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus— 
claimed the body. Pilate was surprised to hear that he was so soon dead, 
and sent for a centurion before he delivered up the body, which had 
already been taken down from the cross. It was then removed by his 
friends to a sepulchral grotto, in a garden close by. But the Jews were 
supposed, by some, to have had it removed, for when the women went on 
the morning of the third day to the grotto, the stone that closed the 
opening was removed, and the body was gone. Matthew says that the 
saying put into the mouth of the keepers, bribed by the chief priest, that 
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his friends stole him away by night, “is commonly reported among the 
Jews until this day.” John also reports Mary Magdalen, who played so 
important a part in the Resurrection, as saying, “ They have taken awa 
the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid 
him.” 

Such, then, is the history of Jesus, as propounded by the Professor of 
Semitic languages at the College of France. It is a purely one-sided 
narrative, in which the discrepancies of the Evangelists are Leoughe to 
bear upon one line of consideration only—the humanity of the man as 

ted from his Divine teaching. ‘It would appear that such Uni- 
tarianism did not satisfy the anti-Christian tendencies of some 
for we have M. Disdier, barrister-at-law of Geneva, writing a letter to M. 
Renan, in which he would deny to Our Saviour the credit not only of a 
divine mission, but of being a great and original moral and religious 
reformer. “He was only,” according to the advocate of the city of 
Calvin, ‘‘ a reproducer, if not a plagiarist, of the fundamental principles 
of Buddhism.” Entertaining these Pagan views, the writer finds fault 
with M. Renan because he idealises his hero, and attributes higher quali- 
ties to him than he possessed. M. Renan’s ideas of Christ and Christianity 
may be shadowy enough, as much the creations of his own mind as the 
reflex of the Gospel records ; but M. Disdier’s ideas of Christ are still 
more reprehensible, because wholly unfair. Nothing but the most reck- 
less audacity could assert that Buddha or Philo reached the same height 
in their moral—not to mention their religious—teachings. 

The anonymous author of what is most absurdly and irreverently termed 
“The Fifth Gospel” of M. Renan, treats of the author under the heads of 
Atheist, Mystic, Idealist, Stoician, Historian, and Critic, under which, 
with the still more common ones of “ Dreamer and Romancer,” adversa- 
ries also treat of him; too often for the want of better arguments. When 
Anaxagoras introduced the science of Thales to the Athenians, he was 
declared to be an Atheist; when Socrates sought to supplant Pantheism 
by Deism, he was likewise accused of Atheism; so, also, Julian called 
even Christians Atheists. Thus, also, M. Renan is, in his day, wrong- 
fully denounced by the French hierarchy as an Atheist. The term 
simply means, however, that he does not agree in all points with the 
Romanist prelates, and therefore words are used to put him down, which 
make the very hair of true believers stand erect on their heads. 

The said anonymous writer is, notwithstanding this proscription from 
high quarters, and the Papal excommunication of the book, in ecstasies 
with it. 

“ Never,” he says, “ was a work better adapted to the difficult circum- 
stances of the times and the moral dispositions of the majority of its 
readers. People will read it, and will like it; not merely because it 
treats of an important subject, but also because it treats of it with infinite 
art. It will succeed, because every one will find his own views reflected : 
the rational man and the religious man, the sceptic and the believer. . . . 
The ‘ Life of Jesus’ is well adapted for this restless epoch, when minds 
advance only by a series of oscillations from the past to the future, and 
from the future to the past ; a tidal advance and reflux which always ends 
by progress.” 

M. Ernest Hello, on the contrary, declares that the only interest of the 


work “is to show how far ignorance can go in a learned man, and 
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credulity in a disbeliever.” Nothing like a good startling dox. It 
is as the resuscitation of a gigantic mammoth of old. M. Hello admits, 
however, that he cannot attempt a refutation of this extreme of ignorance 
and credulity. He simply appeals to Faith, which has again been desig. 
nated by some as itself ignorance and credulity. He appeals to the 
“four thousand years of expectation (of the advent of the kingdom to 
come), and eighteen hundred years of combats.” ‘* The central expecta- 
tion of Jerusalem, that exasperates all that it does not inflame; the cross 
that changed the world, and cut the epoch into two hemispheres ; the 
rock of Golgotha, cleft by a last sigh; and the mirale of the veiled sun, 
that announced to Denys, near Heliopolis, the deicide of Jerusalem, an 
army of a new race, ten millions of martyrs, and their cries, that ascend 
like the voice of the deep waters asking bor the second advent, and then 
the Amen that will never end: Amen! amen! amen! 

“On the other side, void, void, void, M. Renan, and nothing in the 
world !” 

Physical science, social and moral science, even political science, can 
all be discussed with the calmness of reason and wisdom, but religious 
science, it would appear, never. All arguments upon the subject resolve 
themselves into personalities. To differ however slightly in opinion is 
to be an enemy, whom it is considered as perfectly justifiable to misre- 
present, calumniate, vilify, excommunicate, persecute, and even, if pos- 
sible, destroy. 

The Abbé Loyson writes, however, with more sedateness, and, conse- 
quently, more authority. The worthy doctor of theology is, above all, 
a@ most successful satirist. The following is the best passage in his 
pamphlet, although characterised by the usual indulgence in per- 
sonalities : 

“ Jesus Christ is not precisely the hero of the romance. M. Renan 
has borrowed ‘the ideal’ from himself. The personage whom he calls 
Jesus is, feature for feature, M. Renan. M. Renan is pantheist ; Jesus 
is pantheist. M. Renan is revolutionary, but too wise to aspire playing 
a political part ; Jesus is revolutionary, but he carefully abstains from 
any political pretensions. M. Renan has drawn upon himself the perse- 
cutions of power ; Jesus is happy in not having been interfered with by 
the police. M. Renan delights in feminine applause; Jesus takes equal 
pleasure in the same delicate relations. M. Renan is not particularly 
fond of the Church ; Jesus detests the Temple. M. Renan believes him- 
self to be a superior manifestation of the conscience of God in the bosom 
of humanity ; Jesus never had any other idea of himself. M. Renan is 
the disciple and the apostle of true religion disenthralled of all external 
forms; Jesus knew that religion, preached it, and would have founded it. 
At this point alone we meet with a shade of distinction between M. 
Renan and Jesus, and it is not in favour of Jesus. He allowed himself 
to be led astray by the formalism of John the Baptist. He also em- 
preyed some means that are disapproved of by modern common sense. 

. Renan is more pure than that. That is because ‘the ideal’ is 


always, even in romances, a utopism. Such is the perfection of M. 
Renan, that it never was attained before him, even by Him who was 
‘the common honour of all who have a heart worthy of a man,’ and 
who ‘ stands at the loftiest pinnacle of human grandeur!’ ” 





